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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ADMINISTRATION.}! 


THE catalogues of Harvard University and the reports of its 
Treasurers tell a wonderful story of growth during the twenty- 
five years of President Eliot’s administration. The number of 
students has tripled, the instructing force has nearly quadrupled, 
and the invested wealth of the institution, exclusive of halls, mu- 
seums, collections, and other important property of which there is 
no valuation in the accounts, has also nearly quadrupled. But 
as President Eliot himself pointed out before he entered on this 
remarkable stage of his career, “numbers do not constitute a 
university, and no money can make it before its time.” The proof 
of merely material growth may therefore be dismissed at the out- 
set of this survey of the development of Harvard under his charge. 
It is to changes in the aims, functions, and structure of the chief 
departments of the University, and in their organic relations to 
ach other, above all it is to their intellectual achievement that 
we must look for a truer measure of the progress made. 

There is little doubt now that when the Corporation elected a 
successor to President Hill in 1869, Harvard stood at the parting 
of the ways. For many years she had held a leading place among 
American seats of learning, and upon rather easy terms. The 
time had come, however, when a rapidly increasing demand for 
something different from the traditional American college and 
professional school was to make itself felt. The sciences were 


1 On May 19, 1869, Charles William Eliot was elected President of Harvard 
University. What has been achieved, largely through his energy, during the 
intervening quarter of a century, is set forth in the following articles by the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of the Medical School, 
and the Dean of the Law School. — Editor. 
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pressing their claim for equal rank with the ancient learning. 
Here and there, among institutions which Harvard was perhaps 
tardy in recognizing as her rivals, were signs of action for meet- 
ing the needs of the new time.!| Here and there an undeniable 
rival was about to come forward, unfettered by any past and able 
to devote all its energies to the higher education. There was yet 
time for Harvard to take a leading place, and to yield her due 
service in the coming period of change; but it is clear that the 
accession to office at this juncture of a president not quick to dis- 
cern the signs of the times, or averse to new tasks, would have 
placed her almost hopelessly in the rear of a great movement, and 
would have depressed her fame and influence for years and per- 
haps generations to come. Although but one member of the Cor- 
poration of that day was less than sixty years old, a president of 
thirty-five was wisely chosen, and Harvard at once entered upon 
a new era of development, with the expectation that her work 
would be broadened and her organization strengthened, to meet 
new conditions, of which her friends in general dimly apprehended 
the presence, but hardly understood the nature. 

In many respects the new administration found itself highly 
favored by the circumstances of the time. The community on 
which it had to depend chiefly for material aid was then feeling 
strongly the great tide of renewed enterprise and prosperity which 
followed the Civil War, and the general increase of wealth in 
which New England had so large a share. The devotion of the 
sons and friends of Harvard had been transformed and deepened 
by the patriotic impulses of the war; her children felt themselves 
freshly bound together by links of steel; and the walls of Memo- 
rial Hall were rising, sacred to heroic memories and the token 
and promise of united effort. At the same time a direct share in 
the conduct of the University had been given to the alumni by 
the Act of the Legislature, which in 1865 committed to them the 
choice of Overseers. It is true that this arrangement gave to the 
body intrusted with the power of revision a singularly conserva- 
tive cast, perhaps not originally expected; but with a leader able 
to command confidence it also gave the promise of great increase 


1 See, for example, President Eliot’s description of arrangement for ad- 
vanced study and higher degrees at Yale, Adlantic Monthly, February, 1869; 
p- 207. 
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in strength. Finally, the Corporation, who had deliberately chosen 
the guidance of youth and courage, were ready to give that con- 
tinuing support which, a few years later when the last of their 
number died, the President recalled with gratitude and affection. 

The state of things with which the new administration had to 
deal in the University may best be reviewed if we begin with Har- 
vard College. For several years the College had been struggling 
to rise beyond the routine school-work to which most of the Ameri- 
can colleges had then condemned themselves. The development 
of the elective system was seriously undertaken in 1865, and since 
1867 not far from one half of the work of the three upper classes 
had been elective; but the income of the College was scanty, and 
the reform, if it were to be complete, must be costly. The advance 
was slow, therefore, and Harvard plainly waited for some event 
which should enable her to pursue confidently the path on which 
she had entered. In the mean time, notwithstanding the great 
names which adorned the list of the Faculty, the intellectual re- 
sources of Harvard ran to waste. The degree of A. M. was still 
given to graduates of three years’ standing and of good moral 
character on payment of a fee; no other degree was given after 
the Bachelor’s, and there was therefore little resort of advanced 
students to Cambridge, except the moderate number who found 
the opportunity for some advanced scientific work in the Scientific 
School and in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. The teach- 
ing force was thus almost exclusively occupied with undergradu- 
ate work, of which a part was no doubt of higher grade than had 
existed a few years before, but none of which was far beyond the 
‘ange of college instruction, either as regards its subject-matter 
or its methods. 

The professional schools, content with offering their students 
the opportunity of listening to some eminent representatives of 
the different professions, had as yet taken little or no thought as 
to advancing the standard of attainment among their graduates, 
or as to affording any guarantee of the value of the degrees con- 
ferred upon them. The Divinity School required that persons 
undertaking the full course of study of the School should “possess 
a knowledge of the branches of education commonly taught in the 
best academies and high schools,” advising also, but not demand- 
ing, enough study of Latin and Greek to secure the ability to 
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translate the authors read in preparation for college. It is to be 
said, however, that down to 1870 the Divinity School gave no 
degree to its alumni. The School no longer “dreaded to leave an 
illiterate ministry of the churches,” as did the founders of Har- 
vard College; and wisely preferred not to commit itself as to the 
attainments of its graduates. By its constitution no assent to the 
views of any denomination could be required either of instructors 
or students; but its instructors were all drawn from a single sect, 
and the School was generally rated as a denominational school, 
although conducted by the least denominational of denominations. 

The Law School had given a degree for half a century, and, as 
preparation for it, was maintaining in 1869 a course of study 
nominally covering two years; but only a testimonial of good 
moral character was required for admission; study in the School 
for three terms satisfied the demands of the Faculty; and their 
recommendation for the degree was given upon their general ob- 
servation of the student and not upon examination. In fact, then, 
a diploma of the Law School was little more than a certificate of 
residence, with such promise of legal attainments as the respon- 
siveness of the individual to the enthusiasm of his instructors 
might afford. 

The Medical School opened its doors as freely as the Law 
School to any person who could satisfy the Faculty of his good 
moral character, but also required the candidate for a degree to 
satisfy the Faculty before graduation “in respect to his know- 
ledge of the Latin language and experimental philosophy.” Havy- 
ing spent three years in professional study under a regular 
practitioner, and having followed two courses of lectures in each 
of the nine departments of medical instruction established in the 
School, he then secured his degree by passing satisfactorily in at 
least five of the nine departments and presenting a satisfactory 
dissertation. The “Executive Faculty” having charge of the 
decision comprised only the principal professors, and the mode of 
collecting their suffrages on such an occasion was said to exhibit 
great ingenuity, although the solidity of the result lacked some 
desirable guarantees. Financially the Medical School at that day 
could hardly be said to be a part of the University, although the 
Corporation appointed its officers and held its property. With 
the exception of the receipt and disbursement of an income of 
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less than $3,000 from invested funds, the income and expendi- 
ture of the School did not appear in the Treasurer’s accounts. 
The fees were collected, the expenses of the School were regu- 
lated, and its net income was divided under the direction of the 
Executive Faculty, so that the School was isolated in adminis- 
tration, as well as in geographical situation, and was still more 
widely separated from the rest of the University by its uncon- 
sciousness of any vital relations with the common centre. 

Still more striking anomalies were presented by the organiza- 
tion of the body of instruction now grouped under the charge of 
the Lawrence Scientific School. With the exception of a few 
persons studying Zodlogy and Geology, the students of the Scien- 
tific School were registered in the departments of Engineering 
and Chemistry. Instruction was also afforded in other subjects, 
but with the cautious provision that students in Engineering might 
pursue any studies except Chemistry, and vice versa for students 
of Chemistry. The Treasurer’s accounts show that these two 
principal departments were so far independent that the income 
and expenditures of the School were classified as receipts and pay- 
ments for the professorships of Engineering and Chemistry re- 
spectively, with the exception of two funds used for the payment 
of the Professor of Zodlogy and Geology, and for the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. This Museum, it should also be observed, 
was still in the hands of an independent board of trustees, having 
a close connection with the University, no doubt, but not as yet 
an integral part of it. Side by side with the Scientific School was 
the School of Mining and Practical Geology, established on the 
foundation created by the Hon. Samuel Hooper, and provided 
with a complete Faculty but with a much smaller number of 
students, and, like the Museum, under the financial control of an 
independent board of trustees. 

There was little uniformity in the terms on which students were 
admitted to these loosely connected scientific establishments. For 
admission to the Scientifie School the general requirements were 
a “good common English education” and ability to pursue the 
studies undertaken. Thus, the students of Engineering were 
expected to possess the elements of Mathematics, and students of 
Chemistry to possess the elements of Chemistry as well as Mathe- 
matics, but these demands appear to have had little strength in 
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practice. Mathematics were also required for admission to the 
Mining School, together with reasonable proficiency in English 
Grammar and Geography, and so much Latin as was necessary 
for admission to College. For the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science a residence of from eighteen to thirty months 
appears to have afforded a sufficient preparation. Four years 
were required to complete the course and pass the examination for 
the degree of Mining Engineer. 

The Dental School at this time was struggling for existence, 
without endowments, its instructors working without compensa- 
tion, and its financial affairs still in the hands of its Faculty, as 
in the case of the Medical School, so that its connection with the 
University appeared to be little more than nominal. The Bussey 
Institution had not yet been organized, but the bequest was in 
the hands of the Corporation; and the School of Veterinary Med- 
icine had not yet been founded. 

The complete lack of codrdination and of conscious unity among 
the parts of the University, sufficiently evident from the foregoing 
statement, was further emphasized by the confusion which pre- 
yailed as to the length of the period of study and the division of 
the academic year. Four different arrangements of term time and 
vacation were in use; and the Medical School, having a commence- 
ment of its own in March, enjoyed the exceptional privilege of 
presenting candidates for its degrees at two different times in the 
year. 

Such in brief was the condition of the material which the new 
administration was to knit together and to shape if possible into a 
University. It was plainly not a case for entirely free handling 
or for unlimited experiment. Harvard College, the centre and 
foundation of the whole, was too precious a fabric to be dealt with 
incautiously. It had done great service in the past. It had col- 
lected treasures of reputation, tradition, and loyal affection such as 
no money can buy, and the support given by its friends and grad- 
uates was then, and must long continue to be, the main reliance in 
adversity as in prosperity. In any scheme of reorganization or 
reform, then, the College must continue to hold its place, even at 
the cost of diminished symmetry of development and possible lack 
of proper theoretical adjustment. No shock to the opinions or 
sentiments of its great body of friends could be safely risked, by 
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a governing body which expected to require for its work the aid 
of those friends on a larger scale than before. In certain papers 
on “The New Education,” written a few months before his elec- 
tion,! President Eliot had declared that the American University 
“will not be a copy of foreign institutions, but the slow and nat- 
ural outgrowth of American social and political habit.” In the 
ease of Harvard, at any rate, the University had as its funda- 
mental condition the necessity of taking that peculiar growth of 
our soil, the American college, as its starting point. Still devot- 
ing a large part of its resources, material and intellectual, to 
the work of training Bachelors of Arts, the institution must be 
made the seat of all arts and sciences, where the enlargement of 
the field of knowledge should become a chief ultimate object, and 
every subject of human inquiry might claim its place. A single 
lifetime could not be expected to suffice for such an undertaking ; 
but the devotion of a single life might assure its ultimate accom- 
plishment. 


As the new President attended the meetings of the Corporation 
from May 29, 1869, although he did not publicly take charge of 
affairs in Cambridge until after the close of the academic year, 
the annual report for the year 1869-70 is the record of his first 
sixteen months in office. No department of the University failed 
in that time to feel the impulse of a policy which was certainly 
not less strenuous than cautious. It was a piece of signal good 
fortune that some important sources of new revenue were opened, 
available only for the College, it is true, but affording the means 
for instant expansion, from the fame of which no doubt the pro- 
fessional schools were also gainers. An increase of tuition fees 
from $100 to $150 had been determined upon in 1868, and took 
effect. in the year 1869-70, producing not far from $28,000 
of fresh income for immediate use. This was followed by the 
most timely gift of Thayer Hall, built in 1869-70 by Nathaniel 
Thayer, then a Fellow of the Corporation, and yielding its income 
of about $10,000 in the next year. Finally, an instalment of 
the Class Subscription Fund, begun in 1869, was paid over to 
the Treasurer in June, 1870, giving the immediate use of $50,000 


out of the $145,000 to which the fund rose in 1885. With the 
1 These papers are in the Atlantic Monthly, February and March, 1869. 
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sudden increase of means for the year 1869-70 five new profes- 
sorships were established, besides one for which the foundation 
had not previously been available ; the office of Dean of the Col- 
lege Faculty was created by statute and filled by the appointment 
of the late Professor Gurney, in order to secure a needed division 
of the duties hitherto resting on the President alone ; and finally 
a general increase of salaries was provided for. Engagements 
for the extension of instruction in 1870-71 were also entered 
into, on such a scale that at the end of that year the President re- 
ported that ‘“ every new resource had been used and every pro- 
spective increase of income had been discounted.” These opening 
budgets of 1869 to 1871 set the course for the financial adminis- 
tration for the whole twenty-five years. The instant application 
of every resource in sight so as to increase the offer of attractions, 
reliance upon the fruit of seed thus sown, even at the risk of 
temporary deficit, and the combination of careful calculation with 
courage, have continued to be the methods by which great things 
have been accomplished. To carry this full press of sail has 
required a vigilant eye, quickness to measure risks, and a firm 
hand upon the wheel ; and it may be that the helmsman has not 
always been insensible to the keen pleasure of victoriously buffet- 
ing winds and waves. 

The increase in teaching force beginning in 1869-70 led to im- 
mediate changes in the arrangement of studies, followed by a long 
train of consequences. An early extension of the elective system 
was secured, the Senior year being freed without delay from pre- 
scribed studies. The practice, already introduced, of allowing 
students of different classes to enter the same elective course 
was extended to most departments of study, marking the decline 
of the class system as it once existed and of much that was con- 
nected with it; and finally by vote of the governing boards it 
was announced that the practice of giving the degree of A. M. in 
regular course would end with Commencement, 1872. A discus- 
sion of plans for conferring this degree upon examination was at 
once undertaken, and from this point the establishment of the 
higher instruction in Arts and Sciences became assured, and with 
it the opening of all the intellectual wealth of the University to 
all students, graduates or undergraduates. 

In the professional schools the process of investigation and 
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discussion began promptly in all, the rapidity and radical char- 
acter of the resulting changes varying, however, with the condi- 
tions of each case. It is to this period, no doubt, that we must 
refer the often repeated exclamation with which the late Governor 
Washburn is said to have tempered his hearty greeting when the 
President first visited his room in the Law School: “Well, I 
declare! the President of Harvard College in Dane Hall! This 
is a new sight!” In fact the Law School was the first of these 
departments to respond to the new demands. Professor Par- 
sons, for more than twenty years Dane Professor, being now 
past his seventieth year, resigned his chair in December, 1869. 
Professor Langdell was appointed to the vacant place, took up 
its duties for the second half year, and was also made Dean 
of the School. This was the beginning of the new era for the 
Law School. The incoming professor was known to hold well 
matured opinions as to the methods by which legal science can 
best be studied, and by which instruction in it can be given 
most effectively. He felt strongly the necessity of raising the 
standard of professional attainments, the obligation resting on 
the School to contribute to that end, and the need of eradi- 
cating the notion that the study of the law asa profession is in 
some way inconsistent with the study of it as one of the greatest 
and noblest of sciences.! Years of patient effort were needed 
before the Law School could be moulded into complete conformity 
with the ideas which began to govern its policy from 1870, but 
some significant steps were taken without much delay. The 
course of study was revised and extended, so as to cover for the 
present two entire years, and to include certain important sub- 
jects as prescribed studies, giving the student in addition a choice 
from a considerable list of elective studies; and it was then pro- 
vided that the degree should be earned only by passing thorough 
and searching examinations in all of the seven prescribed subjects 
and in at least seven elective studies. The time had not yet 
come for imposing conditions upon admission to the School, and 
still less for a material increase of the time to be covered by the 
course of study. Provided with a corps of additional lecturers, 
enabling it to present annually the large number of subjects laid 


1 A discussion of some aspects of legal education by Professor Langdell may 
be found in the President’s Report for 1880-81, pp. 78-84. 
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down in its new scheme of work, the Law School entered upon 
the slow, tentative process of finding the highest point to which 
its requirements could be raised without emptying its halls. 

The Medical School in the year 1869-70 was not able to 
finish the discussion to which some important propositions for 
change gave rise. Ina school which hitherto had belonged in a 
certain sense to its professors, the proposition to rearrange the 
programme and system of study, to increase the number of 
months in the working year, and to turn over the finances of 
the School with the control of salaries and expenditures to a dif- 
ferent body, was clearly not to be carried through without some 
division of opinion and some probable friction. Although the 
Medical Faculty at last came to the apparently unanimous reso- 
lution that a radical change should be made, reports of hot de- 
bates sometimes reached the outside world. The story ran that at 
one difficult juncture a professor of eminence demanded to be in- 
formed “why we hear so much about the desires and purposes of 
the Corporation? We never used to hear about the Corpora- 
tion!” “Perhaps,” it was answered from the Chair, “the reason 
may be that there happens to be a new President.” A moment of 
silence followed, and the laughter of his colleagues satisfied the 
unconvinced inquirer that little was to be gained by pursuing 
the subject. Se non @ vero, @ ben trovato. In the conversion of 
the Medical Faculty a certain sense of pressure was probably an 
element not to be overlooked; but it is not to be forgotten that 
in the Faculty itself there was a strong body of advocates of 
reform in medical education, among whom a chief place was held 
by the late Dr. Calvin Ellis, then Dean of the School. The year 
1871-72 saw the Medical School at work with a course of in- 
struction filling three years, its subjects marshaled in scientific 
order, and calling for steady and exacting labor from the student 
during the whole period. At the same time the finances of the 
School passed under the control of the Corporation and its guasi 
independence ended. 

Beyond some enlargement of instruction in the School of Min- 
ing, little change was made in 1869-70 in what is now the Scien- 
tifie School. For several months of 1870-71 a negotiation was 
in progress looking towards a partial consolidation of the Cam- 
bridge schools of applied science with the Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology, but upon the failure of this movement the 
Scientific School was thoroughly reorganized at the beginning of 
the year 1871-72. The ordinary instruction of the School was 
then systematically arranged so as to lead by a four years’ course 
to the degree of Civil Engineer, and by a three years’ course 
in Chemistry to the degree of 5. B., and in the following year 
two other three year courses, each leading to the S. B., one in 
Natural History and one in Mathematics, Physics, and Botany, 
were added to the courses already existing. This organization of 
study was aided by the consolidation of much of the Scientific 
School work with that of Harvard College, making a single 
chemical laboratory and a single physical laboratory answer the 
purposes of both, and by similar economy of teaching force in 
other cases where work in the College and in the Scientific School 
was parallel. At the same time the requirements for admission 
to the Scientific School were strengthened and finally made to 
represent a serious preliminary training. 

The Divinity School secured an additional professorship in the 
year 1869-70, and the Corporation began the work of organizing 
the Bussey Institution as an agricultural school, under the terms 
of the Bussey bequest. Finally, in the same year, all the depart- 
ments of the University were brought into line by the adoption 
of a statute defining the academic year, and fixing for all its 
day of beginning and the limits of recess and vacation. 


Having observed the energetic impulse given in so many direc- 
tions in the first year of the new administration, it is now conven- 
ient to review briefly the earlier history of a new department, 
which soon after began to emerge and to-day counts for much, 
both in the daily life of the University and as a source of its 
present reputation. It has already been said that in the winter 
of 1869-70 the governing boards repealed the statute under 
which the Master’s degree had so long been given in regular 
course. The question how best to provide for the giving of this 
degree upon examination then came up, not for the first time, 
and being taken under consideration by a committee of the 
teaching body, was made the subject of active discussion for two 
years before the decisive action was taken. For several years 
efforts had been made to provide for advanced instruction by 
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courses of University lectures; but this method had failed to 
provide a body of work well enough organized as a whole, or 
strong enough in any particular direction, to attract advanced 
students. With the exception of a moderate number of students 
of science, drawing their inspiration from the instruction and 
encouragement of a few great teachers, there was no real resort 
to Cambridge for work of high grade. In 1869-70 University 
courses of instruction had been organized in Philosophy and 
in Modern Literature, with lectures given by a considerable 
number of gentlemen temporarily appointed for the purpose. 
The number of students taking these courses was small, how- 
ever, and in the following year the courses had been merged in 
the University lectures and had disappeared. In 1870-71 the 
system of University lectures was revised and extended for a 
fresh experiment; but its defects as a substitute for regular 
professorial work were inherent and palpable, and in his report 
of 1871-72 the President declared that the lectures had failed 
hopelessly. To make the higher instruction effective it had 
become clear that the provision for it must be as systematic and 
permanent as for any other University work. 

It proved that the key to the problem was to be found in the 
increasing number and variety of the elective courses offered 
in Harvard College, and in the improved methods of instruction 
and administration established in the professional schools. The 
extension of the elective system, so as to enable the undergrad- 
uate to devote a large part of his time to special work in a 
single department if he found this advisable, provided very 
early a large and diversified body of instruction, far in advance 
of ordinary undergraduate work and capable of a natural and 
easy expansion. The higher scientific standard adopted in the 
professional schools, and the new importance given by them to 
the test of examination, also made portions of their instruction 
available for the purpose of candidates for degrees higher than 
the Bachelor’s. Early in the development of the University, 
therefore, it became plain that resources of no small extent were 
at command, only requiring to be properly organized under the 
administration of some responsible academic board. 

The discussion of this subject, to which reference has already 
been made, bore fruit in the winter of 1871-72. The governing 
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boards then adopted a statute defining anew the duties of the Aca- 
demie Council, which had been established in 1863, but with- 
out any distinct duties or powers, and had therefore never held any 
important place in University affairs. This council, consisting 
of the President and all professors and all assistant or adjunct 
professors of the University, was now empowered to recom- 
mend candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy,! and at the same time a series 
of standing votes were adopted by the governing boards, stating 
with great minuteness the terms on which these three degrees 
should be given. This precision of enactment, it may be said in 
passing, was expedient, if not necessary, since the lowest of the 
three degrees, under these new provisions, was in effect a new de- 
gree for Harvard, and the two higher ones were now established 
for the first time. Charged with the administration of these three 
degrees, then, the Academic Council continued to perform its 
functions under the statute of 1872 until the summer of 1890. 
The three degrees thus established were obviously University 
degrees in a somewhat different sense from the other degrees for 
which recommendations were made by the several faculties. The 
body administering the new degrees was the whole teaching body 
of the University. The jurisdiction given to it recognized the 
studies of the professional schools as liberal studies taking rank 
by right with the traditional liberal arts. And although time 
and circumstances deprived the professional part of this jurisdic- 
tion of much of its practical importance, there can be no doubt 
that for a series of years the Academic Council, as representing 
the whole University, did a great service in awakening the con- 
sciousness of unity and of joint responsibility. It is true that the 
occasions were not few when it required all the efforts of the 
Chair, and of the Secretary of the Council, to keep up the flag- 
ging interest of that body in the mass of detail as to the quali- 
fications and the studies of candidates with which the record was 
filled ; but still the pressure of a duty to be performed in com- 
mon, and as will be seen a duty of growing importance, produced 
its effect. The Council came to be the field for the debate of 
some momentous questions of general interest, and in its latter 


1 See Professor Peirce’s first report on the graduate instruction, in the Presi- 
dent’s Report for 1879-80, p. 73. 
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years visibly gained influence and importance. When in the 
revision of 1890 it was superseded by a simple board of consulta- 
tion, the University Council, and Harvard was left without any 
general academic body invested with power to act upon any subject, 
the Academic Council had accomplished some permanent results, 
by bringing together for common purposes the University bodies 
which had so little cohesion in 1869. 

The agency through which the University should act in all that 
related to the higher degrees was easily provided, then, by the 
reorganization of the Academic Council in the spring of 1872: 
but the work of making accessible and of properly expanding the 
instruction leading to these degrees required more time, and is in 
fact a task which can never be completed so long as the intel- 
lectual growth of the University shall continue. 

Early in this chapter of its history the Council used its influence 
in favor of one highly significant change. By its advice, in the 
spring of 1873 the Corporation adopted the vote by which stu- 
dents in any one department of the University are admitted free 
to the instruction given in any other department, with the excep- 
tion of exercises in special laboratories. Besides the obvious ten- 
dency of this arrangement to lessen the duplication of each other’s 
instruction by the several departments, it also tended to bring 
many of them into much closer companionship, and to enable them 
to enrich each other’s instruction. It led to the establishment of 
some courses whose academic domicile, if the term may be used, 
was completely hidden by the mixed class of students attending 
them, and it encouraged the establishment of courses for which 
no single department would have supplied a sufficient audience. 
It is doubtless true, however, that the College programme of 
studies felt the influence exerted by the Academic Council more 
strongly than any other. The standing votes of the governing 
boards in 1872 had expressly opened the elective courses of 
instruction in Harvard College to the graduate students, and the 
major part of the work done by the candidates for the new de- 
grees was almost certain to be, after all, a continuation of work 
done under the Faculty of Harvard College. That Faculty was 
therefore stimulated to use every effort to extend its list of elec- 
tive courses. For ten years the effort was made to present in a 
separate list the courses intended for graduates, with a provision 
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that undergaduates should be admitted to them only by special 
permission ; but the distinction thus made between graduate and 
undergraduate studies was found to be untenable, and at last in 
1882-83 all courses were thrown open to all students qualified to 
pursue them, whether graduate or undergraduate. From that 
point the instruction for the higher degrees began to assume its 
proper relation to that offered for the Bachelor’s degree, — 
the relation of mutual support. It may be that if the graduate 
instruction had continued to stand as a separate body of work, it 
might have become a competitor with the undergraduate instruc- 
tion for the chief place in the interest and hopes of the Faculty ; 
but with the fusion of the two in the practice of later years each 
has profited by the growth of the other. The ordinary work in 
Harvard College has gained vigor and stimulus from the presence 
of graduates in all advanced courses, and the higher instruction 
has often been made more effective by the infusion of well-trained 
undergraduates among graduate students presenting themselves 
with every variety of experience and equipment. 


After this imperfect description of the beginnnings of the great 
advance, which has placed all the chief departments of Harvard 
upon high and solid ground, for the attainment of which both the 
resources and the inspiration seemed to be lacking twenty-five 
years ago, the present writer finds himself compelled to pass over 
the later history of the several departments of the University 
briefly, and without undertaking any regular narrative or review. 
The material for the history of these busy years exists in copious 
supply in the annual reports made by the President and Treas- 
urer to the Board of Overseers. The reader of these reports 
will find in them a complete and minute statement of the work 
performed, and the good or ill fortune of every year in every de- 
partment. The strength and weakness of the University, whether 
intellectual, disciplinary, or financial, are shown there with un- 
compromising frankness. This complete publicity, adopted as 
the guiding rule in shaping the collection of reports for 1869-70, 
and never since departed from, is probably not paralleled by 
any educational institution in the world, and has borne its fruit 
in the deepened interest and confidence of thousands of loyal 
alumni. To those ample records, then, we shall refer those who 
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wish to follow systematically the details of the transformation 
which Harvard has undergone, presenting here only a few of the 
more striking and significant parts of the general movement. 

It would hardly be possible, even in the most meagre recital, 
to pass in silence the vast changes which the Law and Medical 
Schools have undergone since 1870; but as for the Law School, 
a more competent hand will present to the readers of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine the simple but eloquent recital of the successive 
steps by which, after twenty-four years of labor, enduring success 
has been achieved. The learned writer makes little mention of 
the officer selected by the President to bear the brunt of this long 
effort, but no observer will be at a loss in filling out this part of the 
narrative. In that period of its history which falls within Presi- 
dent Eliot’s administration, the Law School has steadily advanced 
along the lines originally laid down by Professor Langdell, when 
he took his seat as the Dean of an unwilling and incredulous 
Faculty. Of the development of the Medical School, also, the 
present writer need not review the history, so systematically 
and thoroughly recorded in these pages by the Dean of this 
School. The readers of this number will find there, as in the case 
of the Law School, that the professional estimate of the impor- 
tance and thoroughness of the revolution wrought in the last twenty- 
four years is expressed with a degree of emphasis which a lay- 
man could hardly be permitted to use. In both cases it can almost 
be said that a University Faculty has been created. In both cases 
a great department of knowledge and investigation has secured a 
place in the present organization of Harvard, comparable with 
that which it holds in the other great universities of the world, 
and full of rich promise for the future. 

The Divinity School was not behind the Law and Medical 
Schools in responding to the impulse of the new administration. 
So long as it continued to be merely a training-school for the 
ministry, the propriety of its existence as a branch of the Univer- 
sity had been questioned, and in 1852 the Corporation made an 
unsuccessful application to the Supreme Judicial Court for power 
to transfer the funds of the School to other trustees. Treated as 
an institution for the scientific cultivation of the vast body of 
various learning which is grouped around theology, the School 
soon made good its claim to recognition as one of the historic fac- 
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ulties.!. The degree of Bachelor of Divinity, established by statute 
in 1869, and declared to be the only mode of graduation from 
1874, was made to rest upon a course of study occupying three 
years, and upon theses and examination, the latter including 
Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and German. Early in 1870 it was deter- 
mined to restore Greek and Latin as requirements for admission 
to the full course of study, and periodical examinations in the cur- 
rent work of the School were established. The Faculty, which in 
1868 comprised but two resident professors, aided by two eminent 
non-resident clergymen, each holding the rank of professor, was per- 
manently strengthened by the establishment of one new professor- 
ship in 1869 and a second in 1872, both on the Bussey foundation. 
Lecturers were also employed, and as early as 1879 the School 
began to feel the gain from the great increase of elective courses 
in Harvard College, to which under the general rule of the Uni- 
versity divinity students were admitted. The School found itself 
straitened for a time by loss of income after the great fire in 
Boston in 1872, but the generous subscription for its further 
endowment in 1878-80, and the bequest of the Tileston fund of 
$40,000, gave it opportune relief. The Winn professorship of 
Ecclesiastical History, established for the benefit of all students of 
the University, was transferred to the Divinity School and filled 
in 1882; the College contributed to the School in the sanie year 
the Hollis professorship, to which an appointment was made after 
an interval of forty-two years, and also contributed in 1886 the 
Plummer professorship upon the appointment of its present in- 
cumbent. With this increase in teaching force, the Divinity 
School found itself able to offer more courses of instruction than 
any student could be required to follow, and therefore in 1882-83 
was driven by its wealth of resources to adopt a system of free 
choice, less broad than that of the Law and Medical Schools, but 
wide enough to open alike to teacher and student remarkable op- 
portunities for special and advanced study, and to promise great en- 
largement for the future. In the same year the Divinity Faculty 
began to apply the salutary rule requiring candidates for a degree 
to show that they have received an education equivalent to that 


1 The position of theological studies in the University is discussed in the 
President’s Report for 1878-79, pp. 21-27, and 1879-80, p. 29. See, also, re- 
marks by the Dean of the Divinity School, ibid. 1883-84, p. 93. 
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of college graduates, and obliging all students who are not col- 
lege graduates to pass a satisfactory examination in Greek and 
Latin. 

The increase of the Divinity Faculty just described was accom- 
panied, it must be added, by an apparently studied application 
of that part of the constitution of the School which exempts in- 
structors from the obligation of assent to the peculiarities of 
any denomination of Christians. The Dean of the School, in his 
report for 1883-84, stated that, of five professors appointed since 
1879, two were Unitarians, two were Baptists (one of them being 
the present holder of the Hollis professorship founded in 1721 by 
Thomas Hollis, a Baptist), and one was an Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist. The undenominational position of the School, thus em- 
phatically attested, has been maintained; the reputed function of 
feeder of a particular pulpit has been formally disavowed; and 
the Faculty has taken its place as a University Faculty, devoted 
to the advancement of theological science and the impartial train- 
ing of seekers after truth. 

Coming next to Harvard College itself, the first point to be 
noted is the increase in the number of its students, which has been 
so important a factor in its development. The four College classes 
in the fall of 1869 numbered 563. In 1875 the number was 776, 
with indications of rapid growth, and President Eliot is said to 
have then departed from his habit and to have hazarded a definite 
prediction, — “In five years there will be 1,000 students here.” 
But for the next six years the number obstinately hovered be- 
tween 813 and 828. The long period of commercial depression 
through which the country was passing for a part of this time was 
no doubt among the causes of this severe check, and the general 
effort of the College Faculty to strengthen the requirements for 
admission and for graduation also counted for something. In 
1882 began the long-expected steady increase, which in 1888 car- 
ried the number of candidates for the degree of A. B. above the 
mark of 1,000 and at the beginning of the current year placed it 
at 1,494. The rapid flow of private benefactions has constantly 
enlarged the equipment of the College; but the fees coming from 
this great increase of numbers have been the chief source of the 
addition to unrestricted income, required by the expansion of the 
variety and importance of the courses of instruction. 
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How great the total expansion of opportunity thus offered to 
the student has been, during the twenty-five years under consid- 
eration, is best shown by the increase in the number of hours of 
instruction given weekly. The total number of hours, both elec- 
tive and prescribed, in 1868-69 was 118. In 1893-94 the total 
number is 761, and the time given to the prescribed elementary 
studies, which made up more than one fourth of the whole in 
1869, has shrunk, as the elective system has made its way down 
into the Freshman year, to 9} hours. Without going into the 
details of this expansion, — a study of statistics for which there 
is no place here, —it must be observed that the distribution of 
growth among the departments of study has not justified the 
apprehensions of some, who feared that, under the influence of a 
President educated as a chemist, the sciences would gain at the 
expense of the humanities. The time-honored trio, Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, of course no longer constitute so large a pro- 
portion of the whole as in 1869, for important subjects, then wholly 
or partly ignored, now compete for the student’s attention; but if 
we analyze the 761 hours of instruction per week now offered, we 
find that the Classics and Ancient Languages have 144 hours; 
English and other Modern Languages have 175} hours; Philo- 
sophy, History, and Political Science 145}; Fine Arts and Music 
25}; Pure and Applied Mathematics and Physics 138, and Chem- 
istry and Natural Science 132}. This apportionment does not 
reflect any narrow preferences. 

To proclaim or advocate the merits of the elective system is not 
within the scope of this paper. The best possible argument for 
that system was made when President Eliot published in his 
Annual Report for 1884-85 a table, showing the choices of 
studies made in their Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years by 
350 students, being the two entire classes of 1884 and 1885. 
Upon that remarkable exhibit of the actual working of the system 
those who maintain the wisdom of adopting it in Harvard College 
can afford to rest their case. Adopted after forty years of dis- 
cussion, and carried to its present degree of completeness in the 
last thirty years, the system is now the life-blood of the University. 
From the College and the Graduate Department it has been carried 
into the professional schools, as far as the conditions of studies 
carried on for a special professional purpose would allow, and it 
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now supplies incentive for teachers and varied opportunity for 
students in every branch of learning of which Harvard is the seat. 
If it were weakened, stunted, or rejected, the intellectual gain of 
Harvard would be as certainly imperiled as if twenty-five years 
ago she had made the wrong choice, and had taken the easy path 
of routine under some leader contented with the past. 

It is hardly needful to repeat here that the elective system im- 
plies some degree of intellectual maturity and definite purpose for 
the enjoyment of its advantages. Whether older in years or not, 
the student under its influence is intellectually older than when 
the prescribed studies determined the nature of his work as a 
whole. No doubt boys coming from school are schoolboys, and 
some never wholly lose that character, and no doubt some will rise 
to maturer studies as reluctantly when left to themselves as when 
following the round of elements which make up a required course. 
Nevertheless, the work of the student, taken upon the average, is 
now more advanced than it was twenty-five or even fifteen years 
ago, and the spirit in which it is followed is perceptibly better. 
Almost inevitably therefore, although with possible misgivings, 
the College Faculty, from a rather early date in the growth of the 
elective system, have treated the student as an older and more 
responsible person than tradition represented him. The whole 
tendency of College legislation for years has been to refrain from 
needless and petty regulation, to remove from College law all mere 
mala prohibita, and to simplify discipline by presupposing the 
disposition of gentlemen to observe good order.! Fines, demerit 
marks, regulated penalties for tardiness or absence, and obligatory 
attendance at chapel have all disappeared, each in its turn. Mis- 
takes may have been made, and reform may sometimes have been 
precipitate, but on the whole the College student of to-day uses 
his freedom well, and justifies the prediction that self-control 
would come with intellectual maturity. 

Maturity has brought more distinctly into view, however, a con- 
flict of claims between the College and the professional schools, 
long since recognized by President Eliot, but not yet fully real- 
ized by the majority of the friends of Harvard College or by the 
governing boards. The “three years question,” hotly discussed 

1 See some comments by the Dean of the College Faculty on the revision of 
the rules, p. 69 of the President’s Report of 1879-80. 
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four years ago and certain to come up at intervals until a better 
solution than the present is found, is the necessary result of the 
long course of improvement both in Harvard College and in the 
professional schools. If college studies were still mainly elemen- 
tary and the preparation for them short, or if professional study 
were still a matter of eighteen months’ or even three years’ dura- 
tion, there might be room for both between the average school age 
and the time when the young man needs to have his professional 
equipment ready. But with the gain which has been made on 
both sides, and with slight prospect of securing a better use of the 
wasted years of early boyhood, the degree of A. B. finds itself in 
danger of being passed over, as something desirable but not indis- 
pensable, by an increasing number of eager students. That 
opinions should differ on the question, who should give way in such 
a dilemma, is unavoidable; but the dilemma itself is a growth of 
the triumphs of which Harvard is proudest, and has distracted 
her counsels for that reason, and not because of fondness for inno- 
vation or for heroic remedies. 

It has already been seen that to a great extent the development 
of instruction in Harvard College, and in what was for many years 
known as the Graduate Department, has been not merely parallel, 
but identical. When in 1880 professorships of Classical Philology 
and of Sanskrit were created and filled, not only was the field of 
philological study for graduates extended, but new possibilities 
were opened for the undergraduates, partly by the enlivened inter- 
est of instructors, and partly by direct access to increased facilities. 
The same thing was true of other branches of study, and at every 
stage of the movement. The higher courses in languages, philo- 
sophy, history, economics, mathematics, physical and natural sci- 
ence, supplying the needs of an increasing number of graduate 
students, have uniformly inured to the benefit of relatively large 
numbers of advanced undergraduate students. This joint interest 
of College and Graduate Department in the same body of work did 
not lose strength as time went on and as the Graduate Depart- 
ment began to assume a more distinct and independent form. 
The work done by the Academic Council during its long existence 
is not to be underrated ; but that body was never adapted for the 
administration of a school having any large number of students, 
or even for dealing with the semi-legislative questions constantly 
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arising in such administration; and as the number of gradu- 
ate students increased, the need of a much more compact and 
firmer organization than had been contemplated at first began to 
be felt, and the question as to its form began to press for an 
answer. In 1885 the number of graduate students passed the 
line of 50, and in 1889 it was close upon 100.!_ Should the study 
for the higher degrees be organized under a distinct philosophical 
faculty, for which the field was plainly open, or should its intimate 
connection with the work done for the traditional Harvard A. B. 
supply the basis on which the department should be constituted 
anew? 

This question, long discussed by the faculties concerned and 
afterwards by the governing boards, appears to have been settled 
by the overwhelming logic of the situation. With a body of 
instruction found as long ago as 1881 to be indivisible by any line 
drawn between the undergraduate and the graduate, and with a 
single body of instructors giving their instruction to the two 
classes of students indiscriminately, the conclusion that the juris- 
diction over the degrees based on this instruction should be vested 
in a single academic body was clear. This conclusion was em- 
bodied in the amended statutes of 1890,? which formally estab- 
lished the Graduate School as a department of the University, 
and then placed Harvard College, the Graduate School, and the 
Lawrence Scientific School under the charge of a Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. The Academic Council thus disappeared, as did 
the faculties of the College and the Scientifie School. 


Although, as has just been said, the statutes of 1890 dealt with 
the Lawrence Scientific School in the same manner as with the 
Graduate School, the course of events in the two cases had been 
far different. For a long series of years the only result of the 
anxious labor bestowed upon the Scientific School was a discour- 
aging decrease of numbers. The student of the annual catalogues 
will find a long period in which the School was hardly saved from 
extinction, except by the presence of special students not candi- 


1 For the growth of the Graduate School see the tables prepared by the 
Dean, in the President’s Reports, 1886-87, p. 82 ; 1892-93, p. 110. 

2 For the important amendments of 1890 see the President’s Report of 1889- 
90, p. 218. 
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dates for any degree and as a rule possessing slender intellectual 
resources. Much as the School may have hoped to gain by its 
close association with other parts of the University, it appears in 
those years to have had both its advanced and its ordinary stu- 
dents drawn away from it, by a force which it had no strength to 
resist. The disturbing element was no doubt the great develop- 
ment of the elective courses in Harvard College. As the number 
and range of these courses expanded they covered a large part of 
the work proposed in the Scientific School, with the exception of 
the more technical courses in engineering. In fact the increase 
of the four years’ courses in the Scientific School already described 
was accomplished by means of instruction which was also offered 
to students under the College Faculty, so that the Scientific 
School had little to offer which was not equally available for the 
student if he entered Harvard College, either as a candidate for 
the degree of A. B. or for no degree. The effort of the Scientific 
Faculty to raise their requirements for admission to a point where 
they might be comparable with those for admission to Harvard 
College only served to weight the degree of S. B. in its competi- 
tion with its more popular rival, for if the two degrees were to be 
reached by nearly the same path, and with no great difference of 
time, there could be no doubt that the A. B. would be preferred. 
Thus the Scientific School lost ground, became in some ways a 
species of side-entrance to the College, and, losing numbers, was 
financially unable to increase its special professional attractions 
and hold its proper rank among technical schools. As regards 
the more advanced scientific work, in which upon the establish- 
ment of the higher degrees the Scientific Faculty sought to take 
its part, this could be carried on in the same branches of study 
under the same instructors and with equal advantages under the 
auspices of the Academic Council, from which the recommenda- 
tion for the degree must come in any case. With the growing 
completeness of organization under the Academic Council, there- 
fore, the Scientific School appeared to lose its importance in this 
respect also, and finally in 1879-80 the Scientific Faculty with- 
drew its announcement of instruction for candidates for the Doc- 
tor’s degree and other advanced students, and abandoned that 
field to what had then come to be known as the Graduate Depart- 
ment. For twelve years, ending with 1888-89, the School had on 
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the average less than a dozen regular students, and hardly more 
than a dozen special students. In 1886-87 the total number of 
its students was but 14, after several years of steady decline, and 
its life plainly hung upon a thread. That the School should have 
been kept alive during these years of disheartening failure, when 
many of its friends advised that some speedy euthanasy should be 
found for it, is perhaps not the least striking exhibition of courage 
and tenacity in the record of these years. 

The corner was turned, possibly in 1888-89, or at any rate in 
the next year when a rapidly progressive increase in, the number 
of students began. Whatever may have been the combination of 
personal and administrative qualities which enabled Professor 
Chaplin to start this movement, it speedily became strong enough 
to give the School an important increase of revenue. This was 
promptly used in adding to the special professional equipment. 
Still larger numbers were thus attracted, and still greater command 
of needed resources was obtained. The number of four years’ 
courses, leading by different paths to the degree of S. B., was 
increased ; laboratories and workshops were extended; and the 
School, lately threatened with extinction, suddenly found itself to 
all appearance as solidly planted on a real public need for its ser- 
vices as any department of the University. 142 regular students, 
and 138 special students, for the year 1893-94 mark the present 
strength of this tide of success. 

When the question as to a reorganization of the College Faculty 
and of the Academic Council came under discussion, the Scientific 
School had also its own faculty of 20 members, who were at the 
same time, without exception, members of the College Faculty. 
Substantial identity of instruction, and complete identity of 
instructors, except in the lowest grade, pointed as naturally to 
consolidation under a single academic body in this case as in that of 
the Graduate School. The proposition to end the existence of the 
Scientific Faculty as an independent body met with opposition, 
however, and doubtless the opposition would have been stronger 
had it been distinetly seen that the School was then at the begin- 
ning of a remarkable development, which opened before it pos- 
sibilities of success as a polytechnic school such as it had never 
before seen. Fortunately, perhaps, the faculties and governing 
boards dealt with the case as it stood, looking at past and present 
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conditions, and not to a dim future, which then appeared quite as 
much like mirage as the loom of land. The statutes of 1890 
therefore virtually dissolved the Scientific Faculty, and merged 


all control over degrees in arts and sciences in the sole jurisdiction @ 


of the Faculty bearing that name. 

For administrative purposes Harvard College, the Graduate 
School, and the Scientific School remain distinct, each under the 
charge of its dean, and each having its own Administrative Board, 
empowered to deal with matters of ordinary administration and 
discipline. Not home rule, but strong local administration under 
a common legislative authority, is the principle by which unity in 
some relations has been reconciled with necessary diversity in others. 
In the development of this part of the University, moreover, Har- 
vard College has not ceased to hold the central place. It was the 
intellectual resources of the College which supplied the chief part 
of the equipment of the two allied departments, and the prestige 
which Harvard now gains from their success is the just return for 
the support which her name has constantly given them. 

There are other departments of the University the growth and 
present importance of which could not be passed over, if this paper 
aimed at a complete review of the results of President Eliot’s 
administration. The Dental School, the Bussey Institution, 
and the School of Veterinary Medicine have been built up by the 
labor of devoted men, — labor sometimes necessarily unrequited, 
and have achieved honorable scientific rank in their several 
departments. The Observatory and the Museum have expanded 
their work until they have taken place among the great centres 
of research ; and the Library has been fostered and its use facili- 
tated by liberal administration, until it is now the laboratory on 
which the greater part of the most valuable study, not strictly 
professional in character, depends. 

But it has seemed to the present writer enough to observe here 
the growth of the more closely related departments of Divinity, 
Law, Medicine, and Arts and Science, because in them the move- 
ment towards a University organization and life is most easily 
traced, and in them also are grouped by far the greater part of 
the mass of men — teachers and students—who make up the 
real University. In these departments there is no branch of study 
which, at the close of these twenty-five years, has not taken new 
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rank, no teacher who has not found new freedom and incentive in 
his work, no student who is not aware of a spacious horizon of 
opportunity unknown to the last generation. 


Returning now to the individual under whose administration 
the great changes of the last twenty-five years have been wrought, 
the current popular phrase has at every stage declared that 
“ President Eliot has decided to do this” or “ has determined to 
try that.” In point of fact, the process of decision has been far 
less simple. The President of Harvard University is not an 
autocrat. The Corporation, the Board of Overseers, the Aca- 
demic Council, and eight or nine Faculties have had to be con- 
vinced, each in its own sphere, in order that important action 
might be taken. A large fraction of President Eliot’s energy has 
been expended, therefore, as the habitual presiding officer in 
most of these bodies, and as the representative of his own policy 
in all. His influence in each body has been maintained, not so 
much by official position, as by his thorough knowledge of the 
business of every department and by his keen interest in every 
detail. A strong physique, great enjoyment of labor, and an 
equable temperament have been the conditions which have made 
incessant activity possible. But success in dealing with the 
various boards and faculties has not always been easily gained, 
and sometimes has not been gained at all. In the language of 
critics and of jesting friends, the words “ President” and “ Corpo- 
ration” often figure as equipollent ; and yet report, apparently 
well authenticated, has represented the Corporation as sometimes 
intractable, hard to inspire, and unwilling to multiply responsi- 
bilities as fast as the President has desired. The Board of Over- 
seers has never failed to hold a strongly critical attitude, from that 
early Commencement when the President publicly complimented 
the head of the Alumni Association for his ability as leader of the 
opposition, unto this day. Generally approving the policy of 
the administration, or at least for long periods acquiescent, the 
Board has sometimes manifested threatening revulsions of feel- 
ing, — as in 1885, when it entered upon a fruitless investiga- 
tion which exhausted by needless labor and anxiety the declining 
strength of the late Professor Gurney, — and has sometimes flatly 
refused to agree to proposed action, —as in the case of the series 
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of votes by which in 1891 the “the three years’ question ” 
was temporarily shelved. In the College Faculty, at one stage 
of the discussion which resulted in the existing compromise as to 
the requirements of Greek for admission, the President, whose 
opinions have long been before the public, declared that “ after 
fourteen years of effort not a hair’s breadth had been gained in 
this matter.” But it is needless to go farther with this list of 
deliberative bodies, in some of which it has been understood that 
important movements have been contested inch by inch, and all 
of which no doubt contained their due proportion of men firm 
in their own opinions and little disposed to defer to another when 
unconvinced. It is sufficiently well known that the path to 
success has not been smooth. 

It would be interesting to learn how nearly the development 
of the University, carried on under these conditions, has con- 
formed to the ideal which President Eliot no doubt had more 
or less distinctly in mind when he entered upon his office. Of 
course the result must deviate from the original conception in 
important particulars, by reason of the necessity of building ten- 
tatively upon old foundations. Trial must sometimes have shown 
that less than was hoped could be undertaken safely, or that more 
time was needed for assimilation than had been calculated. The 
process of expansion must have been strongly influenced also by 
the form given to benefactions and the uses to which they 
have been devoted, by the judgment or perhaps the caprice of 
givers. The occasional hesitation, skepticism, or direct opposi- 
tion of the various boards, just spoken of, have also been modify- 
ing forces of permanent importance, although irregular in action. 
The opinions of devoted sons and adherents of Harvard have no 
doubt been a powerful factor, similar in effect to that last named, 
although unorganized, less tangible, and having a less easily 
measurable influence. ‘ He comes to me for my money and my 
advice, and, like the women in the Scripture, the one is taken and 
the other left,” is the good-humored complaint of an old friend, 
always an unfailing contributor in both kinds; but no doubt the 
counsels of the general body of friends have been more steady in 
their influence than those of any one friend, however valued. 

Still, with all these causes in operation to obscure what may 
have been the original design, the whole period of twenty-five 
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years shows a fairly continuous advance along the lines laid down 
long ago, or lines which are their natural development. In the 
President’s reports there is a never-ceasing pressure in the direc- 
tion which has actually been followed. At times there is disap- 
pointed expectation or frustrated effort, but defeated measures 
presently reappear, and still the movement goes on. The careful 
reader will note many a line of pregnant suggestion, brought for- 
ward at first with little comment, presently enforced by argument, 
and, perhaps after some unrecorded contest, crystallized to-day 
into some solid fact, accepted and valued by all. It is no dispar- 
agement of the wisdom and care of the bodies of which the Presi- 
dent is the official head, if the results accomplished under such vis- 
ible leadership — results which have made this administration the 
most remarkable in the history of the University —are accounted 
his achievements. The general outline was his, and to a great 
extent the details were his. That it was impossible to accomplish 
the work without the codperation of others makes it none the less 
the work of him who guided the hands of the rest. The composi- 
tion of Boards and Faculties has changed, some early associates 
rest from their labors, new men have come forward, but the same 
motive force is at work and the advance continues without essen- 
tial deviation or check. The strength of purpose, so clearly man- 
ifest in 1869, has not slackened, nor was the courage of the man 
greater at thirty-five than it is at sixty. In these crowded years 
probably few have approved all that he has planned, attempted, 
or done, and many have criticised much of it. But after all is 
said, in the long list of the makers and benefactors of Harvard, 
no name after that of the Founder is yet engraved so deeply on 


this enduring monument as that of Charles William Eliot. 
Charles F. Dunbar, ’51. 

















The Harvard Medical School. 


THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
1869-1894. 
WHEN Charles W. Eliot was elected, May 19, 1869, the Presi- 


dent of Harvard University, the Medical School was finishing 
its eighty-sixth year. The instruction offered to a student of 
medicine consisted of a systematic course of lectures, covering 
a period of sixteen weeks in the winter, followed by a spring 
term of twelve weeks, a summer term of four weeks, and a fall 
term of eight weeks. During the summer session, so called, 
which was thus subdivided into a spring, summer, and fall term, 
the instruction was mainly given in recitations, although a few 
didactic and clinical lectures were given in connection with hos- 
pital visits. 

Three hundred and eight students were enrolled as members of 
the School, but a very large majority of these were in attendance 
only during the short course of winter lectures. The remainder 
of the year they were supposed to be studying with some prac- 
titioner of medicine, and the certificate which they presented 
from this physician was the only proof required of the truth of 
that supposition. A small minority, a little over one fifth, of the 
School remained during the summer session, thus showing by 
their actual attendance that they were really engaged in the study 
of medicine. 

The Faculty consisted of nine professors and two adjunct pro- 
fessors. There were also two assistant professors who were not, 
however, members of the Faculty. The whole corps of teachers 
numbered eleven. The University catalogue for that year con- 
tained 108 pages, eighteen of which related to the Medical School. 

To obtain the degree of Doctor of Medicine, a student was 
required to attend two courses of lectures, one of which must have 
been at this School; to produce a certificate from some Medical 
School or medical practitioner that he had studied medicine three 
years; to present a thesis on some medical subject; and finally to 
pass successfully five out of nine examinations, each one of which 
was oral and of ten minutes’ duration, —a total oral examina- 
tion of one hour and a half. 
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In the first annual report which President Eliot submitted 
(Jan. 7, 1871) to the Board of Overseers, he called attention to 
the need of a reorganization of the Medical School. Up to this 
time neither the receipts nor the expenses of the School passed 
through the Treasury of the University, but the financial man- 
agement, including the fixing of all salaries, was intrusted to the 
Faculty. After considerable discussion in the Faculty, the Cor- 
poration, at their request, assumed on the first day of September 
of that year the entire control of the receipts and expenditures of 
the School. 

In the same annual address the President also called attention 
to the need of a reformation in the whole system of medical edu- 
cation, urging that the course of instruction in the Medical 
School should be progressive, covering three years; that the 
winter session and the summer session should be amalgamated ; 
and that the student should give his attendance at lectures, reci- 
tations, at hospitals and laboratories, during the whole year. 

Dissatisfaction with the existing system had for some time been 
expressed by the younger teachers of the School, and steps were 
at once taken by the Faculty looking to a decided change in the 
direction pointed out by the new President. A plan of instruec- 
tion embodying these ideas was adopted March 21,1871. Four 
years later similar changes began to prevail in other medical 
schools. The Medical Faculty was reorganized in the spring of 
the same year so as to comprise Professors, Assistant and Ad- 
junct Professors, and all instructors who should be appointed for 
a term longer than one year. 

From that time marked and rapid changes have taken place, 
all tending to the developing of a better system of medical educa- 
tion. In the fall of 1871 the new plan of study went into 
operation. Instead of a winter’s course of lectures, followed by 
a summer session of three terms, the year was divided into two 
equal terms with a recess of one week between them. The course 
of instruction was greatly enlarged so as to extend over three 
years, and was so arranged as to carry the student progressively 
and systematically from one subject to another in a regular and 
natural order. The instruction was given by lectures, recita- 
tions, clinical teaching, and practical and laboratory exercises, 
uniformly distributed throughout the school year. In the sub- 
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jects of anatomy, histology, chemistry, and pathological anatomy, 
laboratory work was substituted for or added to the usual didac- 
tic lectures, and the laboratory work became as much a part of 
the required course as the lectures and recitations. Instead of 
the hasty oral examination for the degree held at the end of the 
three years’ period of study, a series of written examinations was 
distributed throughout the three years, every student being re- 
quired to pass successfully all instead of a majority of them. 

In the fall of 1874 the students were divided into three classes, 
according to their time of study and proficiency, and no student 
was allowed to advance with his class, or be admitted to advanced 
standing, until he had passed at least a majority of the required 
examinations of the year, and all the examinations of the year 
preceding. At the same time a course for Graduates was estab- 
lished, with a view of furnishing to physicians additional facili- 
ties for pursuing clinical, laboratory, and other studies here, 
instead of being forced to go to Europe for such instruction. 
In 1876 the custom of holding a mid-year examination in Feb- 
ruary for the degree of Doctor of Medicine was abolished, and 
only annual examinations, followed by the conferring of the 
degree at Commencement, were substituted. 

The class of men who formed the majority of the medical stu- 
dents was greatly inferior, as regards education and general stand- 
ing, to those who entered the other departments of the University. 
In the hope of improving the quality of the students of medicine, 
an entrance examination in Latin and physics was required in 
and after the fall of 1877 of all, except of those who held a degree 
in Letters or Science from some recognized College or Scientific 
School. This examination was made more thorough by the addi- 
tion, in the spring of 1881, of an examination in English and any 
one of the five subjects, French, German, algebra, plane geom- 
etry, and botany. After the spring of 1893 an examination in 
theoretical and descriptive chemistry and qualitative analysis was 
added. 

Already many of the members of the Faculty had become 
dissatisfied with the shortness of the time required to obtain a 
medical degree. The subdivision of the subject of medicine into 
specialties, and the enlarging of the field of knowledge by the 
use of the microscope and various scientific instruments of pre- 
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cision, were already crowding the time allotted to the preparation 
of the medical student for his degree. Accordingly, in 1879-80, 
a plan for a four years’ course of study was recommended, although 
not required. From that time until September, 1892, when the 
four years’ course became obligatory, the Faculty was attempting 
to carry on successfully, with great inconvenience and general 
dissatisfaction, the impossible task of providing two distinct 
courses of study for the same degree and in the same school. 
During the summer months the regular instruction in the 
School was of course discontinued. The students were no longer 
required to attend the exercises of the School, and the majority 
of the teachers were enjoying the vacation allowed by the Uni- 
versity. The hospitals were, however, of necessity open through- 
out the year, and patients were as numerous as during the School 
year. In order to utilize this material for clinical instruction, 
and to afford those teachers, who were forced by the necessity of 
their terms of service to be on duty during the summer, an 
opportunity to teach, it was decided to inaugurate, during the 
summer of 1889, summer courses in which branches of practical 
and scientific medicine should be taught by some of the teachers 
of the School. These courses, wholly clinical in character, were 
given at the hospitals and dispensaries by the various physicians 
and surgeons on duty. Practical instruction was also given in 
several of the laboratories at the School by the instructors in 
charge. This departure proved to be a great success, and of 
value to graduates and those members of the School who wished 
either to anticipate the work of the coming year, or to perfect 
themselves in some special branch to which they intended to de- 
vote themselves, or in which they were particularly interested. 
The presentation of a written thesis, as one of the require- 
ments for graduation, was discontinued after the Commencement 
of 1886; but candidates for the degree were allowed to present 
a voluntary thesis which might receive honorable mention, and be 
selected to be read at the University Commencement exercises. 
The enlargement of the field of medical science, by the subdivi- 
sion into specialties and the introduction of new methods of study 
and research, soon caused the time of the student, even in a vol- 
untary four years’ course, to be so crowded that the Faculty 
decided in the fall of 1888 to allow the student to select a certain 
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portion of his work of the third year, and the whole of his fourth 
year, from a long list of elective studies. 

A very decided change in the requirements for a degree was 
effected when the rule was adopted that, after September 1, 1889, 
no certificate of time spent in medical study would be accepted 
except from some recognized medical school. 

With the increase in the number of students, the necessity for 
additional and improved laboratory facilities, and the development 
of specialties, came a demand for a new building. In the sum- 
mer of 1877 suitable rooms were hired near the Medical College 
for a laboratory for general chemistry and qualitative analysis. 
The first class was accommodated in these new quarters, while the 
second class remained in the old btilding, which was still over- 
crowded and poorly adapted to meet the requirements of the new 
system of medical education. 

As early as 1874, steps had been taken looking to the purchase 
of a suitable site for a new building, and an appeal to the friends 
of the School had resulted in the raising of a fund of over 
$165,000. It was desired, if possible, to obtain a site midway 
between the Massachusetts General Hospital and the City Hos- 
pital, and June 1, 1880, the land corner of Boylston and Exeter 
streets was bought for $83,325.00. A second effort to raise 
the amount needed for the erection of the new building was 
made in 1881, resulting in an addition to the Building Fund of 
about $110,000. The present building was erected at a cost, not 
including the land, of about $240,000. The difference between 
the amount raised by subscription, with its accumulated interest, 
and the cost of the new building and the land was $17,934.63, 
which was taken from the Medical School balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the University. The new building was 
formally dedicated October 17, 1883, — the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the School. The old building in 
North Grove Street is still used in part for clinical and didactic 
instruction, although the use of the greater part of it has been 
temporarily given to the Faculty of the Harvard Dental School. 
In 1889-90 the new laboratories for pathology and bacteriology 
were built at a cost of $85,000, being a gift of Dr. Henry Francis 
Sears, a graduate of the College and of the Medical School. 

The fee for instruction at the School was, twenty-five years 
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ago, $200 a year, and that fee remains to-day the same, except 
that the fee for the full year for a student, entitled to be classified 
as a fourth year student, is $100. The endowment of the School 
in 1869 was $40,000 ; the amount in 1894 was $319,906.34. 
The receipts of the School in 1870-71 were $30,496.67, the 
expenses $29,516.13. In 1892-93 the receipts were $110,689.85, 
the expenses $106,461.61. The matriculation and graduation 
fees remain the same as twenty-five years ago ; the former being 
five, the latter thirty dollars. 

In 1869 there were no scholarships or any offers of pecuniary 
aid which would in any way assist poor and deserving students 
who were desirous of obtaining the degree. There are now three 
Fellowships, with an annual income of $225 each; eleven Scholar- 
ships varying from $100 to $300 each, besides a gratuity of $150 
divided every other year as the Faculty may determine. At the 
beginning of the present year the Faculty also voted $600, which 
was divided as gratuities among six students. 

The following summary best shows a comparison of the School 
to-day and that of twenty-five years ago: — 

The number of students in the School during 1870-71 was 301, 
of whom 58, or 19.26 per cent., were Bachelors of Art. The 
number in the School the present year is 420, of whom 138, or 
32.85 per cent., are Bachelors of Art. The Faculty to-day con- 
sists of twenty professors, four assistant professors, one instruc- 
tor, one demonstrator, and one curator of the museum, —a total 
of twenty-seven, — and there are in addition, not members of the 
Faculty, two lecturers, thirteen instructors, twenty-nine assistants, 
one demonstrator, and thirteen clinical teachers, making a total of 
eighty-five in the corps of teachers. The Catalogue of the Uni- 
versity contained this year five hundred and eighty-three pages, of 
which ninety-four related to the Medical School alone. 

To obtain the degree, four full years of medical study in some 
recognized Medical School are required, one year of which must 
have been at this School. The student must also have dissected 
all three parts of the body; have presented a satisfactory report 
of the analysis of a specimen of urine; have examined and re- 
ported upon a clinical ease in medicine and also in surgery; have 
taken charge of and reported upon six cases of obstetrics; and 
must have passed satisfactorily a written examination on twenty- 
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five subjects occupying forty-six and a half hours, which includes 
three hours of written examination on elective studies sele¢ted 
from twelve additional subjects. 

The following table shows the increase in the amount of clinical 
material at the disposal of the teachers of the School during the 
past twenty-five years: — 
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The opportunities for obtaining positions as house-officers of 
hospitals have greatly increased, and while in 1869 there were 
thirteen such positions in the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and the City Hospital open to students, there are now forty-nine 
such appointments made annually in those two Institutions. Sim- 
ilar positions are now available in the Boston Lying-in Hospital, 
Carney Hospital, McLean Asylum, Boston Lunatic Hospital, 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, Children’s 
Hospital, Free Hospital for Women, and the Adams Nervine 
Asylum; the holders of several of these receive credit for the 
work done in the hospitals as counting in part for their degree. 

A comparison of the Medical School of to-day with that of 
twenty-five years ago would be most imperfect without a brief 
presentation of the changes which have taken place in the dif- 
ferent departments, as reported in part by the teachers in their 
several branches. 

The Warren Anatomical Museum. — The number of specimens 
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in the Museum has increased from 3,500 to 8,500. In following 
injected vessels a distinct advance has been made by corrosion, 
the act of the chemist replacing the skilled fingers of the dissec- 
tor. Frozen sections preserve the relations of the soft and hard 
parts. Large paper models are of great practical value. The 
card catalogue is the useful index of the collection. 

Anatomy. — In place of lectures during the winter term with 
dissections in the small dissecting-room and demonstrations and 
recitations during the summer session, the course of lectures ex- 
tends through two years, the second year dealing with advanced 
and applied anatomy. Novel and striking methods of illustration 
have been adopted. A course of applied anatomy extends over 
six months, and the management of the dissecting-room has been 
brought to a high degree of perfection. 

Histology and Embryology. —The history of the Laboratory 
of Embryology and Histology began when the present building of 
the School was opened. In 1892-93 the course in histology, at 
first voluntary, became a required study. The department has a 
large class-room in which special instruction to large classes in 
histology and embryology is given. The equipment comprises 
130 microscopes, belonging in part to the Dental and Veterinary 
Schools, seven microtomes, a large variety of miscellaneous ware, 
and a rich store of specially preserved embryological and _histo- 
logical material. If the development of this department can be 
continued for another eleven years at the same rate, the Embryo- 
logical Laboratory will then bear comparison with similar labora- 
tories in Europe. 

Physiology. — Twenty-five years ago physiology was taught in 
some half a dozen lectures given at the close of the course on 
anatomy. At present a systematic course of three lectures a week 
is given throughout the year with practical laboratory exercises in 
the new Physiological Laboratory and with recitations, demon- 
strations, and conferences. 

Chemistry. — Previous to 1871 the instruction in chemistry 
was given mainly in the lecture-room; all laboratory work was 
optional, there being but twelve desks in the laboratory. Since 
that time laboratory work has been required, and the new labora- 
tories contain 212 desks. The number of students in the labora- 
tory has increased more or less steadily from 94 to 315. In 1893 
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general chemistry was abolished from the regular curriculum and 
made a requirement for admission, and the instruction in medical 
chemistry became largely clinical in its character. 

Pathology. — The Harvard Medical School was the first in this 
country in which a special chair devoted to the teaching of pa- 
thology was established. The professorship was endowed in 1854 
by Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, ’31. The instruction in 1869 
consisted of lectures during the winter term and a few recitations 
and lectures in the spring. The facilities for instruction have 
been greatly increased by the erection of the Sears Laboratory 
building, which is largely devoted to pathology and allows practi- 
cal laboratory work to be made one of the principal features of 
the course. The recent great advances which have been made in 
our knowledge of the pathology of the infectious diseases, make 
a general consideration of these diseases and their pathogenesis a 
necessary feature of the course. Research work in the laboratory 
is in every way encouraged. 

Bacteriology. — The ideas in regard to the bacteria and other 
micro-organisms, as causes of disease, were first shown to be based 
upon fact by the French some thirty years ago. The methods of 
investigation were revolutionized by the Germans not more than 
fifteen years ago, and when these methods and the results prom- 
ised became known, this School was one of the first to recognize 
their importance. The department, as one of instruction to un- 
dergraduates, was organized in 1885, and in the fall of that year 
the first course of lectures was given, these being, so far as known, 
the first of the kind in this country as part of a regular medical 
course. There are two laboratories in which instruction is given. 
Lectures, laboratory work, and opportunities for original investi- 
gation are offered in this department. 

Theory and Practice. — Perhaps in no department of medicine 
have greater changes taken place during the past twenty-five years 
than in that of Theory and Practice. This subject then included 
the consideration of what has since been developed into the vari- 
ous specialties of practical medicine. Diseases of the eye and ear, 
of the skin and throat, of the nervous system, including diseases 
of the mind, of women and of children, public and private hygiene, 
were all subjects which legitimately came into the province of the 
Professors of Theory and Practice. Now the attempt is made to 
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specialize by the systematic consideration of selected subjects in 
the lectures at the Medical School, and in the plan of giving one 
half the instruction as clinical lectures at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Students are encouraged to take an active part in 
the exercises at both places, and during the winter months are 
assigned to the supervision of suitable cases at the hospital and 
are expected to keep records of their progress. The teaching in 
Theory and Practice thus tends to become more a question of 
practice and less a matter of doctrine. 

Clinical Medicine. — In 1869 all the teaching in the depart- 
ment of clinical medicine was given by one professor, who gave 
two lectures a week, and held weekly, during the term of four 
months, one clinical conference. There was no gradation in 
instruction, and no teaching in auscultation and percussion or 
other method of physical examination beyond what a student 
could pick up in the ward visits made weekly by the physicians 
of the Massachusetts General and the City hospitals. These visits 
were open to the whole class of students without distinction of 
year. Their value was thus much impaired. Now the instruction 
is given by eight teachers throughout the year, and is carefully 
graded. ‘There is in the second year a systematic course on 
auscultation and percussion, the class being for the purpose di- 
vided into sections, and two weekly ward visits. In the third 
and fourth years there are numerous weekly clinical visits, and 
a weekly conference in the fourth year ; every opportunity pos- 
sible being used for the personal supervision and drill of each 
individual student. 

Surgery and Clinical Surgery. — These two subjects were 
united in one professorship until 1875, when a professorship of 
clinical surgery was established. The marked changes which 
have taken place in the department of surgery and clinical surgery 
are in the great increase in the number of lectures, in the sub- 
division of the class into sections for hospital visits, with a view 
of affording individual instruction, and the addition of special 
courses, such as those on operative surgery, on surgical land- 
marks, on bandaging, on orthopaedic surgery, minor surgery, and 
genito-urinary surgery. A clinical conference has also been 
added. 

Dr. David W. Cheever, the Professor Emeritus of Surgery, 
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best sums up the changes which have taken place. He writes : 
“Twenty-five years ago the personal ability and magnetism of 
surgeons here were quite equal to those of to-day; while some of 
them surpassed in operative dexterity those of our time. Anaes- 
thesia has bred slowness, and asepsis caution, in the operator. 
But ungraded lectures, alike for all classes and capacities; absence 
of formal clinical instruction at operations ; hasty and infrequent 
hospital visits, have been replaced by careful subdivision of 
classes; daily and long bedside instruction; special teaching in 
all modern dressings and modes of diagnosis, aided by instru- 
ments of precision and a large corps of teachers. What the 
student now sees and hears is enormous as compared with the 
past. What he learns must, as always, depend on himself; but 
what he has an opportunity to learn in surgery here is in no wise 
inferior in quality aud thoroughness to that offered in foreign 
countries.” 

Obstetrics. — Lectures and recitations were the methods of 
teaching this subject twenty-five years ago. A very few cases 
came into the hands of the professor of this department, and 
these were occasionally given out so that a few fortunate students 
were able to see a case while in the School. Now to the didactic 
lectures and recitations are added a conference, clinical lectures 
at the Boston Lying-In Hospital, and a course on operative ob- 
stetrics. During the last year the students took the personal 
care, under the instruction of the assistants in this department, 
of 1,352 cases, no student being allowed to graduate who has not 
had at least six cases of labor. 

Dermatology. —In 1869 no instruction was given, nor was 
there provision at any hospital, for the special study or treatment 
of affections of the skin. Now the whole subject is taught in a 
systematic course, illustrated by a clinic of about 3,000 cases 
annually at the Massachusetts General Hospital, under the 
charge of a Professor of Dermatology, first appointed in 1871. 

Gynaecology. — Previous to 1874 there was no instruction 
given in this department except an occasional reference to some 
branch of the subject by professors of other departments. Within 
the past twenty-five years there has been established the Free 
Hospital for Women, and special gynaecological departments in 
most of the general hospitals and dispensaries of the city. Regular 
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instruction in this department began in 1874, and the teaching 
is to-day didactic, clinical, and operative in its character. The 
classes are divided into sections for individual teaching, and 
have abundant opportunities to witness the various gynaecologi- 
cal operations. 

Ovariotomy. — Twenty-five years ago there was no teaching 
given in regard to ovariotomy. The subject was not mentioned 
in the lectures on surgery. The performance of the operation 
was discountenanced and discouraged, while those who did it 
were regarded with distrust, and their statements of recoveries 
were received with incredulity. To-day all necessary instruction 
is given in regard to the diagnosis and treatment of ovarian 
tumors, and by means of lectures and demonstrations the student 
can learn the minutest details of needed operations. 

Ophthalmology. — The amount of instruction has greatly in- 
creased, and the students are divided into sections, so that they 
may acquire proficiency in the use of the ophthalmoscope. The 
establishment and development of departments for eye diseases 
at the great hospitals has greatly added to the opportunities 
needed for clinical teaching. 

Otology. — Twenty-five years ago there was no teaching in this 
subject, and the Eye and Ear Infirmary had no special beds for 
this class of disease, although such cases were admitted on suf- 
ferance. In 1870, however, a distinct aural department was 
organized at the Infirmary and a teacher appointed at the School. 
Instruction in this branch is now given throughout the year, with 
a clinie which is the largest in the country. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. — Special instruction began 
to be given in this branch in 1875, but until 1893, when a pro- 
fessorship was established, it was subordinate to the department 
of clinical medicine. The last twenty years have witnessed, both 
at home and abroad, a remarkable increase in the study of both 
the scientific and the clinical aspects of diseases of the nervous 
system. This progress has been recognized in this School both 
by improved developments in the departments of general anatomy 
and physiology, and also in the establishment of an optional ad- 
vanced course in the morbid histology of the nervous system. 
The establishment of this course was made possible by the liber- 
ality of one of our citizens, the late Mr. A. W. Blake. 
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Laryngology. —The use of the laryngoscope was first taught 
in this School in 1866, but for some years the field for its use 
was limited. Since 1870, however, this branch of medicine has 
rapidly developed, and a systematic course of instruction is now 
given. The class is divided into sections, and individual drill in 
the use of the instruments forms a preliminary course followed 
by systematic instruction in the anatomy, diseases, and treatment 
of the nose and throat. 

Diseases of Children. —The amount of knowledge imparted 
by the instructors in the Medical School to the students on the 
subject of children was extremely meagre twenty-five years ago. 
Children were looked upon as little adults, whose diseases were of 
the adult type, and whose treatment practically was lessening the 
doses of the drugs which were supposed to be suited to the disease. 
Now a systematic course of lectures is given throughout the year. 
There are clinical conferences and hospital visits at the Children’s 
Hospital. The opening of the special wards for diphtheria and 
scarlet fever at the City Hospital has greatly added to the clinical 
facilities for teaching at the disposal of this department, over 
which a professor has been appointed. Infant-feeding and the 
development of children are carefully taught during the years 
covered by the teaching of this department. 

Legal Medicine and Hygiene are both subjects taught by lec- 
tures and demonstrations, which formed no part of the course in 
this School twenty-five years ago. Lectures and clinical instrue- 
tion in Syphilis have also been added, and lectures on Mental Dis- 
eases are regularly given. 

Notwithstanding the great changes which have been made in 
the course and methods of instruction in the Harvard Medical 
School, there still remains much to be done. In one of his recent 
Annual Reports, President Eliot has echoed the opinion of the 
Faculty, that there is a pressing necessity for shortening the 
period allotted to school and college training in view of the pro- 
longation of the time required for professional study. The estab- 
lishment of more intimate connection between the Medical School 
and the hospitals is also a great desideratum, looked at either from 
the standpoint of the School or the hospitals. 

William L. Richardson, ’64. 
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THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, 1869-1894. 


THE history of the Law School may be divided into four 
periods, the first extending from the original establishment of the 
School (May 14, 1817) to the appointment of Judge Story as 
Dane Professor (June 3, 1829); the second extending from the lat- 
ter event to the death of Judge Story;! the third extending from 
the death of Judge Story (Sept. 10, 1845) to the election of Charles 
W. Eliot as President of the University (May 19, 1869); and 
the fourth extending from the latter event to the present time. 

During the whole of the first period, the School was small 
and feeble, and gave little promise of what it has since become. 
It had no home of its own,? not a dollar of endowment, only a 
meagre library,® and only one professor. The professor had no 
salary, but received as his compensation the tuition fees paid by 
the students. The whole number of different students who en- 
tered the School during the period was 103, being an average of 
about 8.5 in each year. How small the School was at the close 
of this period may be judged by the fact that only five students 


entered during the last year, and that the first year of the second 
period opened with only two students who had entered during the 
first period. 

The second period was one of great prosperity, and of constant 
and rapid growth. From the beginning of it, there were two 
professors, namely, the Dane Professor,‘ and the Royall Professor,® 


1 The second period is precisely coeval with the administration of President 
Quincy. The latter was inaugurated June 2, 1829, and the appointment of 
Judge Story was made on the following day. President Quincy resigned his 
office August 27, 1845, and Judge Story died September 10, 1845. 

2 Until the erection of the older part of Dane Hall in 1832, the Law 
School occupied two rooms in an “old, low-studded wooden building which had 
been long inhabited by the college students,” and which stood about where 
Mr. Huntington’s shop now is. See Story’s Life, ii, 39. 

8 The size and contents of the library in 1826 appear from a catalogue 
printed in that year. 

4 The Dane Professorship was established June 2, 1829, the day before the 
appointment of Judge Story. 

5 The Royall Professorship was established September 4, 1815, but it was 
established as a College professorship. The duties of the first Royall Pro- 
fessor (Chief Justice Isaac Parker) were merely those of a non-resident lec- 
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and an endowment of $17,943.63.1 In the first year of the 
period, the number of students whose names appeared on the 
annual catalogue was 24, all but two of whom were then mem- 
bers of the School for the first time; the number of students 
who entered during the year was 38, and the tuition fees for 
the year amounted to $3,000. In the last year the number of 
students whose names appeared on the annual catalogue was 154, 
the number who entered during the year was 133, and the tuition 
fees for the year amounted to $13,985. During this period, Dane 
Hall was erected, the older part in 1832, and the newer part in 
1845, and the library attained such magnitude and perfection 
that it was very generally believed to be the largest and best law 
library in the United States. According to the report of a com- 
mittee? of the Board of Overseers, dated February 7, 1850, the 
tuition fees during Judge Story’s time amounted in the aggregate 
to $105,000, of which $47,800 were applied to the payment of 
current expenses, $29,000 were expended upon the library, 
$12,700 in the erection of Dane Hall, and the remaining $15,500 
stood to the credit of the School as a surplus on the books of the 
Treasurer. 

At the beginning of the second period, an important change 


took place in the aim and object of the School, —a change which 
has ever since been steadily adhered to. During the first period, 
the School was Jocal ; since the beginning of the second period, 
it has been national ; and this change appears to have been due 
in part to Nathan Dane, and in part to Judge Story. 

During the third period, the School failed to hold its own. In 


turer. His lectures (a single course of not less than fifteen lectures in each 
year) were for the benefit of the Senior Class in College, and of resident gradu- 
ates, and attendance at them was regarded as a part of a general (not of a pro- 
fessional) education. Even when the professorship became vacant, November 
15, 1827, there seems to have been no thought of conferring it upon Professor 
Stearns. When, however, John Hooker Ashmun was appointed Royall Pro- 
fessor, June 11, 1829 (just eight days after the appointment of Judge Story), 
the duties of the professorship were entirely changed, and were transferred 
to the Law School ; and in this way the Law School obtained the benefit of 
the Royall endowment. 

1 Namely, the Dane endowment of $10,000, and the Royall endowment of 
$7,943.63. In 1835-36, Mr. Dane increased his endowment to $15,000. 

2 This report was written by Charles Sumner. See Sumner’s Works, ii, 377, 
388. 
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the last year of that period, the number of students whose names 
appeared on the annual catalogue was 138, being less by 16 
than in the last year of the preceding period ; the number who 
entered during the year was 95, being less by 43 than in the last 
year of the preceding period, and the tuition fees for the year 
amounted to $11,537.50, being less by $2,457.50 than in the last 
year of the preceding period. Though there was no increase in 
the “plant” of the School during this period, unless the books 
‘purchased for the library be deemed an increase of “plant,” yet 
the surplus of $15,500, accumulated during the second period, 
had become at the end of the third period a deficit of $1,670.12. 
At the end of the period, the library, as compared with its con- 
dition at the end of the preceding period, was almost a wreck. 
After the resignation of Professor Greenleaf, there was no pro- 
fessor in the School who took a strong personal interest in the 
library, nor any one who apparently had an adequate concep- 
tion of the requirements of such a library. The purchase of 
books was limited almost wholly to such books as were sent to 
the library by the booksellers with whom the School dealt; and 
very little attention was given to the important subject of the 
binding and repairing of books. Moreover, there was a degree 
of freedom from restraint in the use or abuse of the library, 
which, if persisted in, was sure to ruin it first or last. It was 
kept open constantly from 9 a. M. to 9 Pp. M. ; and yet there was 
no one to exercise any supervision or control over those who 
might choose to resort to it. The librarian was always a student 
in the School, and his chief duties related to the text-books kept 
for the use of the students, and which constituted in effect a cir- 
culating library. If the professors had taken a strong and active 
interest in the care and preservation of the books, the evil day 
might have been deferred; but, as it was, the condition of the 
library had come to be so ruinous, at the close of the third period, 
that some radical change in its administration was imperatively 
called for. 

1 After the receipt by the Corporation of the Bussey estate, in May, 1861, 
as the income of the School from endowments was largely increased, and as 
the annual amount of such income fluctuated widely, the questions, whether a 
surplus or a deficit appeared on the Treasurer’s books at the end of any partic- 
ular year, and what was the amount of either, ceased to have much significance 
for purposes of comparison. 
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Of legislation during the third period, whether by the Corpora- 
tion or by the Faculty of the School, there was almost none. How 
little there was, any one may easily see by comparing the annual 
catalogue for 1868-69 with that for 1844-45. 

Apart from the particulars already adverted to, the Law School 
underwent little substantial change prior to the time of President 
Eliot. It was originally established upon the model of a lawyer’s 
office, and a lawyer’s office it remained, in substance, to the end. 
It was for this reason that the tuition fee was always $100 a year, 
that being the sum which students who studied in offices had to 
pay; and as students who studied in offices did not have to pur- 
chase any books, so the Law School adopted and continued the 
practice of furnishing every student with a copy of the text-books 
which he had occasion to study. It was, perhaps, in accordance 
with the same idea that Professor Stearns placed his own iaw 
library at the service of the students,! the tuition fees paid by 
them going to him. 

The Faeulty of the School, as such, had never had more than a 
nominal existence. The President had always left the manage- 
ment of the School entirely to the professors, and the latter, when 
they acted together, did so without any of the forms of legislation. 
So far as is known, no recorded meeting of the Faculty had ever 
been held. 

According to the annual catalogues, the students in the School 
were divided into three classes from 1831 down, but this division 
had no reference to the instruction given, nor even to the length 
of time that the students respectively had been in the School, but 
was based solely upon the length of time that they had studied 
law, either in the School or elsewhere; and the only effect that it 
had was upon the appointment of the students as counsel in moot 
court cases. In respect to instruction, there was no division of 
the School into classes. There was always, indeed, one course 
which was specially designed for beginners, but, with that excep- 
tion, all the instruction given was intended for the whole School. 

. There never had been any attempt by means of legislation to 
raise the standard of education at the School, nor to discriminate 
between the capable and the incapable, the diligent and the idle. 


1 That he did so, appears from the catalogue of the library before re- 
ferred to. 
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It had always been deemed a prime object to attract students to 
the School, and with that view as little as possible was required 
of them. Students were admitted to the School without any evi- 
dence of academic acquirements, and they were sent from it, with 
a degree, without any evidence of legal acquirements. The de- 
gree of LL. B. was conferred solely upon evidence that the stu- 
dent had been nominally a member of the School for a certain 
length of time, and had paid his tuition fees, the longest time 
required being one and one half years. 

President Eliot assumed the duties of his office at the begin- 
ning of the academic year 1869-70. In the latter part of that 
year, a circular was issued for the year 1870-71, which announced 
a new course of study, and that the degree would thereafter be 
conferred only upon examination. 

During the summer vacation in 1870, the room in which the 
library was kept was completely renovated, and divided into two 
compartments, one of which was converted into a “stack” or re- 
pository for books, and the other into a reading-room for the stu- 
dents. Such of the books in the library as were in constant use 
were placed in the reading-room, and the gaps thus made in the 
general library were filled by new purchases. At the same time, 
a permanent librarian was appointed, whose whole time was to be 
devoted to the duties of his office, and who was to have such assist- 
ants as should be found necessary for the efficient administration 
of the library. Such was the origin of the system which is now 
in operation, and which formed the basis of the architect’s plans 
for the second story of Austin Hall. 

In the beginning of 1870-71, a change was made, in one course,} 
in the method of study and instruction, the essence of which con- 
sisted in substituting a selection of cases as the text-book instead 
of a treatise. This change was gradually extended to other courses, 
until it became, and now is, universal. It has also had, and is 
still having, a powerful influence upon legal education throughout 
the country. 

On September 27, 1870, the first recorded Faculty meeting was 
held. Sifee that date, inclusive, 198 such meetings have been 
held, at all but five of which the President has presided. 


1 Tt need hardly be said that this was the course given by Professor Lang- 
dell himself, who was appointed Dean of the Law School in 1870. — Editor. 
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In the circular for 1871-72, it was announced that the tuition 
fee would thereafter be $150 for the first year, $100 for the see- 
ond year, and $50 a year thereafter. One object of this was to 
increase the revenues of the School, while another object was to 
induce students to remain longer in the School. 

By the same circular, it was announced that thereafter every 
candidate for a degree would be required to pass his examination 
in the studies of the first year at the end of his first year, and of 
the second year at the end of his second year; and that no student 
would be admitted to the second year, until he had first passed his 
examinations in the studies of the first year. The policy thus 
begun has since been steadily adhered to. 

On June 2, 1873, a wholly new step was taken by the Corpora- 
tion in appointing a young man (J. B. Ames, °68) who was still 
a student in the School, as assistant professor of law for five years ; 
and this was followed up by promoting him to a full professor- 
ship before the expiration of his term. Since then, this mode of 
recruiting the teaching force, and of filling professors’ chairs, has 
become the settled policy of the School. 

In the circular for 1878-79, it was announced that thereafter 
the honor degree of LL. B. cum laude would be conferred upon 
such students as passed examinations of distinguished excellence, 
and complied with certain other conditions. This was the origin 
of the present distinction between the ordinary degree and the 
honor degree. 

At the beginning of 1877-78, the course of study was extended, 
as to all students then or thereafter entering the School, from two 
years to three years, and an examination for admission was also 
established for all candidates for a degree who were not graduates 
of colleges. At the same time, the tuition fee was fixed at the 
uniform rate of $150 a year. The year before these changes were 
made, the number of students whose names appeared on the an- 
nual catalogue had risen to 187, the number who entered during 
the year had risen to 128, the tuition fees for the year had risen 
to $26,683.34, and there was a surplus of $8,909.44 standing to 
the credit of the School on the Treasurer’s books. In 1882-83, 
the number of students whose names appeared on the annual cata- 
logue had fallen to 131, the number who entered during the year 
had fallen to 84, the tuition fees for the year had fallen to $19,375, 
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and the surplus had fallen to $6,751.89. From this time, the 
recovery from the effect of these changes began, and continued 
without interruption. 

In 1883, Austin Hall was completed, at a cost of over $140,000, 
and during the summer vacation of that year the School moved 
into it. For this fine building, the School was wholly indebted 
to the munificence of Mr. Edward Austin. 

In 1886, on the occasion of the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of the College, the Harvard Law School 
Association was formed. This Association now numbers 1,684 
members, and has exerted an incalculable influence in promoting 
the prosperity of the School. 

Within a few months after the establishment of the Law School 
Association, the Harvard Law Review was established. This 
now has 902 paying subscribers, and has accumulated a fund of 
$2,000. 

In 1888, a complete catalogue was issued of the past members 
of the School, giving, so far as possible, the full address of all 
such as were living, and the precise time and place of the death 
of all such as were dead. This was followed, in 1890, by a sec- 
ond catalogue, on the same plan as the first, but much more com- 
plete and perfect; and, as this was intended to be followed by a 
new catalogue every five years, it was called a quinquennial cata- 
logue. These two catalogues cost the School in money over $4,000; 
and yet the largest element in their cost was the time and labor 
expended in their preparation. 

At the beginning of the year 1893-94, the requirements of the 
examination for admission were increased by the addition of an- 
other language; and all persons then or thereafter entering the 
School, other than graduates of colleges, were required to pass 
the examination, whether candidates for a degree or not. 

It was also announced in the circular for 1893-94 that, after 
the year 1895-96, only graduates of some one of 108 colleges, of 
which a list was given, and persons qualified to enter the Senior 
Class of Harvard College, would be admitted to the School as 
candidates for a degree. 

At the beginning of President’s Eliot’s administration, the in- 
struction in the School was given by three professors, and con- 
sisted of ten lectures and one moot court in each week. In 1892- 
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93, 51 lectures were given in each week by six professors, two 
assistant professors, and two lecturers. 

The number of students whose names appeared on the annual 
catalogue, in 1892-93, was 394, the number who entered during 
the year was 223, the tuition fees for the year amounted to 
$57,950, the surplus for the year amounted to $18,818.56, and 
the total surplus to the credit of the School on the books of the 
Treasurer at the end of the year amounted to $76,301.20.! More- 
over, this large surplus was accumulated in spite of the fact that, 
between the years 1869-70 and 1892-93, there was an expendi- 
ture upon Dane Hall and Austin Hall, including the furnishing 
of each, of over $37,000, — an expenditure which was caused 
largely by the growth of the School. 

During President Eliot’s administration, 22,374 volumes of 
books have been purchased, at an expense of $67,224.29, and 
$14,328.02 have been expended in the binding and repairing of 
books; and the sum of $9,447.09 was expended for these purposes 
in the year 1892-93. The library now contains upwards of 
33,000 volumes, including at least three copies of all important 
English and American reports. 

Prior to President Eliot’s time, the teaching of law as a career 
was a thing unknown in this country, as it has always been a 
thing unknown in England. Now, however, a very different state 
of things exists, at least so far as this School and its graduates 
are concerned. Of the eight professors and assistant professors 
now in the School, the four youngest received their legal educa- 
tion in this School since President Eliot’s administration began, 
and all of them deliberately chose the teaching of law as a career 
in preference to the practice of it. Many of the recent graduates 
of the School are also now actively engaged in teaching law in 
other institutions, and the number so engaged is rapidly increas- 
ing. Indeed, many institutions now habitually look to the recent 
graduates of this School for their supply of teachers. The School 
may, therefore, fairly claim, not only that it has succeeded in 
inspiring its students with enthusiasm for the cultivation of law 
as a science and for a professorial life, but also that its students 


1 A comparison of these figures with those already given for the year 1868- 
69 will show the growth of the School since President’s Eliot’s administration 
began. 
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have shown a degree of aptitude and capacity for teaching law 
which has caused their services to be sought for, not only by their 


Alma Mater, but by sister institutions as well. 
C. C. Langdell, ’51. 





COMPARISONS: 1869-1894. 


Tue historian of Harvard College discerns three critical periods 
in its development: “ first, that covered by the administration of 
Leverett, 1707-1724, when the attempts of the Mather faction 
were frustrated, the relations between the Corporation and the 
Overseers were fixed, the old Charter was revived, and the munifi- 
cence of Hollis and other benefactors strengthened the resources 
of the College; second, Kirkland’s term, 1810-1828, when the 
College was expanded into a University, through the creation of 
departments of Medicine, Law, and Divinity, when methods of 
instruction were reformed, and when more liberal views of religion 
began to be held, however timidly ; third, the present adminis- 
tration of President Eliot, during which, besides the marvelous 
growth in the College and Schools, and besides the erection of 
many buildings and the creation of new departments, there are to 
record the recognition of what a university should be, and the en- 
deavor to raise every department to a level of that recognition.” 
The preceding articles have described the great changes in meth- 
ods of instruction and administration during this third period ; it 
remains to set down briefly such facts and figures as illustrate the 
growth of the University plant. A systematic presentation of 
statistics would require more space than can be devoted to it here; 
but it will be interesting to observe some of the more important 
changes arranged in groups. It is to be hoped that the elaborate 
series of charts and summaries prepared for the Harvard Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair will erelong be published. They afford a 
complete view of the University since its foundation. 

At the beginning of the Academic Year 1868-69, Harvard had 
1,043 students; at the beginning of 1893-94 it had 3,156. A 
closer analysis gives these details : —- 
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1868-69. 1893-94. 1868-69. 1893-94. 
Seniors . .. . . . 110 323 Veterinary School . . — 50 
Juniors . . . . . . 182 352 Bussey Institution . . — 13 
Sophomores. . . . . 159 394 DentalSchol. . . . — 63 
Freshmen .... . 128 425 i ee 
Special Students . . . — 162 Total . . . . . 1,043 3,160 
Graduate School . . . — 252 Deduct names inserted 
Divinity Scholl . . . 19 47 twice. 2. 2 eee 4 
Law School. . . . . 188 353 
Medical School . . . 308 446 3,156 
Scientific and Mining Sch. 41 280 Summer Course Students — 346 
Students in Astronomy . 30 — 
Resident Graduates . . 5 a 3,502 


By this it appears that in the quarter century the undergrad- 
uates increased from 529 to 1,656, or more than threefold ; and it 
will be seen that the students in the Schools and the Graduate De- 
partment increased in almost the same ratio. In 1894, as in 1869, 
the Academic Department embraces about one half of the whole 
number of students at the University. The Hooper School of 
Mines has disappeared ; so have the nondescript students in Uni- 
versity Courses: but we now have special students, the Bussey 
Institution, the Graduate School, the Veterinary School, the 
Dental School, and the Summer School, which did not then exist. 

Changes in personnel have been very remarkable. President 
Eliot is the only surviving member of the Corporation in 1869, — 
which included John A. Lowell, 15, George Putnam, ’26, George 
T. Bigelow, ’29, F. B. Crowninshield, ’29, Nathaniel Thayer, A. M., 
66, and the treasurer, Nathaniel Silsbee, ’24. Of the Board of 
Overseers, only Henry Lee, 36, S. A. Green, 51, and William G. 
Russell, ’40, are still in service. The College Faculty in 1869 had 
23 members, of whom only 6 — President Eliot and Professors 
Child, Lane, Cooke, J. M. Peirce, and Greenough — are still mem- 
bers of it; Dr. A. P. Peabody, Benjamin Peirce, Francis Bowen, 
Joseph Lovering, H. W. Torrey, E. A. Sophocles, J. R. Lowell, 
E. W. Gurney, E. J. Cutler, James Jennison, and George Dex- 
ter are dead ; W. H. Appleton, Prentiss Cummings, E. P. Seaver, 
G. A. Hill, and T. S. Perry long since quitted the service of the 
College. 

Looking over the Catalogue of 1869, we find that Prof. J. D. 
Whitney was already Professor of Geology ; the English Depart- 
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ment had Prof. F. J. Child at its head ; the Latin had Professor 
Lane; the Greek, Professor Goodwin ; Professor Paine was then 
instructor in music; Prof. C. L. Jackson was an assistant in 
chemistry; Professor Nash, an instructor in Italian and Span- 
ish; Prof. J. B. Greenough, a tutor in Latin. Prof. C. J. White 
did not come till 1870; Prof. C. F. Dunbar, till 1871; and Prof. 
C. E. Norton, till 1875. No members of the ’69 Law School Fac- 
ulty remain; of the 69 Medical School Faculty there is only Dr. 
J.C. White. Dr. O. W. Holmes and Dr. D. W. Cheever, then 
active, are now professors emeriti. 

The Law School had three professors, — Theophilus Parsons, 
15, Gov. Emory Washburn, and Judge Nathaniel Holmes, ’87 ; 
it now has eleven professors and instructors. The teaching force 
at the Medical School numbered 19; it now numbers 86. The 
Dental School opened in 1869 with only 6 teachers, who were not 
primarily engaged for the Medical School ; its entire force is now 
35. It is impossible to compare the Scientific School at the two 
periods, because at present no distinction is made between the 
teachers in the Academic and those in the Scientific departments. 
At the Divinity School, Prof. C. C. Everett alone remains out of 
five teachers. In 1869 Louis Agassiz and Jeffries Wyman were 
the chief lights at the Museum of Comparative Zoology ; the Pea- 
body Museum had not been begun ; Joseph Winlock was Director 
of the Observatory, Asa Gray of the Botanic Garden, while Dr. 
F. H. Hedge and James Freeman Clarke were teaching at the 
Divinity School. The Annual Appointments for 1869-70 in- 
cluded, as “ University Lecturers,” Ralph Waldo Emerson, J. 
Elliot Cabot, George P. Fisher, Chas. S. Peirce, John Fiske, W. D. 
Whitney, F. Bocher, and W. D. Howells. 

The Catalogue of 1869 sets down an undergraduate’s expenses 
as ranging from $349 to $572; at present the lowest estimate is 
&372, the “liberal” estimate $622. Anthracite coal then cost 
$10, cannel $20, and Sydney $14 per ton; hard wood $14, soft 
wood $10 per cord, exclusive of sawing and splitting. Fuel and 
books were still charged on the term bills. Commons, or the 
Thayer Dining Club, founded in 1864, still used the old railroad 
station near the site of the present Law School. Prayers were 
compulsory. In the College Yard, Thayer, Weld, Matthews, had 
not been built. The accompanying map shows the buildings in 
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the Yard and its vicinity, before and since 1869; unfortunately it 
has not been possible to represent in similar fashion the buildings 
at a distance from the Yard. Everywhere — at the Observatory, 
the Botanic Garden, the Bussey Institution, the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, and the new Medical School — the buildings have either been 
enlarged or actually erected during this period. 

Let us glance now at the finances. Nathaniel Silsbee, the treas- 
urer in 1869, states the funds of the College on August 31 of that 
year to be $2,257,989.80. Mr. Edward W. Hooper, the present 
treasurer, shows the principal on July 31, 1893, to have been 
$8,390,543.53. Neither of these sums includes, of course, the 
value of college buildings and land, which, at a low estimate, has 
more than quadrupled. The buildings used by the University to- 
day are worth four million dollars. The gifts for buildings alone 
since 1868 exceed three millions. Gifts and bequests for all pur- 
poses from 1869 to 1893 —twenty-four years of President Eliot’s 
administration — amounted to $8,603,000, an average of $360,000 
a year, the high-water mark being reached in 1886, when more 
than $1,000,000 was received. The income in 1869 was $212,- 
388.34; in 18938, $1,204,384.64. 

In 1869, according to the Treasurer’s Report, at least ten pro- 
fessors received salaries of $3,000 each; that was the highest sum, 
except in special cases, —like that of Prof. Louis Agassiz, or of 
Professor Eustis of the Scientific School,—and the three Law 
professors, who received $3,750 each. But then, as now, there 
were strange discrepancies : thus, Prof. J. R. Lowell was paid only 
$2,000, and Prof. Benj. Peirce only $2,400. The amounts paid 
at present do not appear in the Treasurer’s Report, as the system 
of making a special bargain with each teacher has prevailed for a 
long time; in theory, however, a professor’s salary is $4,500, and 
an assistant professor’s $3,000; but there are at least two profes- 
sors in the Academie Department who receive $5,000 or over, and 
many who receive less than $4,500, just as there are assistant pro- 
fessors who are paid under $3,000. The salary of instructors, 
now as then, varies from $600 to $1,000. In 1869, about $18,000 
was paid out in scholarships, ete., to meritorious students; last 
year the disbursement was about $75,000. 

The increase in books can best be shown by the following 
table : — 
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1869. 1893. 1869. 1893. 
Volumes. Volumes. Volumes. Volumes. 


College . . . . 121,000 313,000 Museum of Com- 

Scientific School . 3,000 3,450 parative Zoilogy 5,000 23,500 
Bussey Institution _— 3,400 Peabody Museum — 1,300 
Observatory . . 3,000 7,500 Arnold Arboretum _ 5,000 
Botanie Garden . 3,000 6,400 Laboratories and 

Law School. . . 15,000 32,000 Class Rooms  . 9,500 
Divinity School . 16,000 24,000 

Medical School . 2,000 2,000 168,000 431,650 


In neither of these estimates is reckoned the collection of pam- 
phlets and maps, which is now supposed to equal the number of 
bound volumes. At Gore Hall the system of reserved books and 
the new methods of cataloguing and arrangement had not been in- 
troduced in 1869. John L. Sibley,’25, had not yet been succeeded 
by Justin Winsor, ’53, as Librarian, — the venerable Sibley, who 
cherished books as a miser cherishes money, not to use, but to 
accumulate and hoard. 

This chapter of statistics would be incomplete without a table 
showing the comparative increase in the number of electives offered 
in Harvard College; the comparison is necessarily only approxi- 
mate, as the method of reckoning does not always correspond ; so 
far as possible, however, in the following figures a full course rep- 
resents three hours per week of lectures or recitations : — 

Subject. 1868-69. 1893-94. Subject. 1868-69. 1893-94. 
Semitic Languages RaIsbOry: =. <5. 5 24 23 

and History . . . -- Government and Law oo 9 
Indo-Iranian Languages — Economies . . . . 11 
Classical Philology . 9 91 The Fine Arts . 

ME: 5 ss a Music . 

SERN) «ss =) x 5 Mathematics 

Germanic Philology . Engineering 

Wreméh « 2 2 ss } 4 Physics 

CS eae ee Chemistry 

ae BSOUANE: <. sus" 4h 
Romance Philology . VAUNOEY ce. Gs a. "50 10 
Comparative Litera- SnolGiy ss) 4. <r t 14 

GG. «6 2 6 st — 
Philosophy . . . . Total . Peay hee 2934 
Education and Teach- 

EE ae pal 3 


It is to be observed that in the former year there were 63 teach- 
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ers; in this year’s catalogue there are 322. In other words, there 
is one teacher now for every 9.6 students, against one teacher for 
16.5 students then. This means that the Elective System, being 
more individual and special, requires a larger teaching force than 
the old system required, when students were put through a few 
courses en masse. 

Passing finally to the life of the students, the contrast is not 
less striking. In 1869 rowing and baseball were the chief sports. 
We had an annual race with Yale, and that very summer a Har- 
vard four rowed -an Oxford four on the English Thames. Base- 
ball had recently become most popular; the annual series with 
Yale was begun in 1868, and in the two following years Harvard's 
nine, under the captaincy of “ Archie” Bush, had no college peers 
and but few equals among professionals. The Delta had been 
abandoned as a site for Memorial Hall, and Jarvis Field was the 
baseball ground. Had any one then predicted that in twenty-five 
years the Harvard athletic organizations would take in annually 
more than $50,000 in gate receipts, he would have been deemed 
crazy. In those days there was no Hemenway Gymnasium, no 
Carey Athletic Building, no Weld Boathouse, no Soldier’s Field ; 
nor was there an “athletic problem” to confront the President 
and Faculty, and to require special committees and special legisla- 
tion. 

In 1869 the custom of dancing on the green at Class Day was 
just disappearing, but the Corporation had not yet officially taken 
cognizance of Commencement punches. In winter there was a 
vacation of four weeks; in summer one of ten weeks; but, says 
the ’69 Catalogue, “ Meritorious students, whose circumstances re- 
quire it, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be absent for a lim- 
ited time, not exceeding thirteen weeks, including the Winter Va- 
‘ation, for the purpose of keeping school.’ Of college societies, 
the Hasty Pudding was then, as now, the leader. The O. K. and 
Pi Eta had been organized a few years before; the Institute of 
1770 was undergoing one of its periodic attempts to be really lit- 
erary; the “ Dickey” had been revived in 1866, and was to per- 
petuate hazing long after the general sentiment of the College 
condemned that half-barbarous, half-idiotie relic of the past; the 
A. D. had not yet wholly risen from the ashes of the old Alpha 
Delta Phi; the Med. Fac. pursued its mysterious existence ; and 
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the Porcellian enjoyed the notoriety of being the only college club 
which had a house of its own. The day of the “man” with dog- 
cart, polo ponies, dachshund, and five thousand a year had not 
then come; but then, as now, the College bell was rung by Mr. 
Jones, who, in a service of thirty years, has never missed a day or 


hour. 

In these contrasts, some of which are of vital importance, while 
others are superficial, we can measure, partially, the advance which 
Harvard has made during the past quarter of a century. In no 
other period of equal length has she seen so many internal changes, 
nor exercised so revolutionary an influence on American educa- 
tion. It is President Eliot’s distinction so to have identified 
Harvard with himself that this period will always be known by 
his name. Many able and loyal men have worked with him dur- 
ing these critical years, and we all know that to them great credit 
is due; but we know also that without President Eliot Harvard 
would be to-day, despite their ability and their zeal, a very differ- 
ent institution from what she is. Head and hands are needed in 
all work ; but mankind long since, by obedience to a sane instinct, 
have assigned preéminence to the head. 


William R. Thayer, ’81. 





HARVARD EXPLORERS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


THE ruins of Central America and Mexico were practically un- 
known until, fifty years ago, John L. Stephens revealed, in his most 
entertaining books of travel, the existence and extent of the huge 
structures which were scattered over Honduras, Guatemala, and 
several states of Mexico, especially Yucatan. His accounts of his 
discoveries, supplemented as they were by the very accurate draw- 
ings of his companion, Catherwood, awakened an interest in the 
architectural work of the early inhabitants of the central part of 
this continent. Humboldt and Waldeck had indeed given hints of 
the treasures which lay hidden in the tropical growth of that land, 
but Stephens and Catherwood first showed what a mass of material 
lay ready for the investigation of the student of archaeology. / 

The interest aroused by Stephens soon relapsed into its early 
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slumber, awakened occasionally by the reports of E. G. Squier, 
the writings of Brasseur de Bourbourg, the expedition of the 
French government and of Pierre Lorillard under Charnay, the 
accounts of Dr. Le Plongeon and his wife of their investigations 
during a long residence in Yucatan, the travels and publications 
of Mr. A. P. Maudslay, and, during the last few years, the expe- 
ditions under the care of Professor Putnam, the Curator of the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. 

The work of Stephens consisted almost entirely of a description 
of his journeys through Central America, the discovery of un- 
known ruins, and an accurate statement of their extent and char- 
acter, while Catherwood made his beautiful drawings of the 
buildings and sculptures. Many of the others who traversed this 
tropical region were mere travelers, and, though they brought 
home moulds and photographs, they did not pretend to conduct 
their work with a scientific end in view. Maudslay alone, before 
the Peabody Museum expeditions, laid out for himself a definite 
scientific plan, which was to collect as many of the inscriptions as 
he could find on the stone monuments and buildings, to make casts 
and photographs of them, to copy them, and to present them to 
the public in a condition for study. This plan he has in part car- 
ried out, and the four parts of his work which have been issued 
form a most interesting section of the great “ Biologia Centrali- 
Americana” now in process of publication. But Maudslay did not 
go far outside of the lines which he had laid down for himself, and 
it remained for the Peabody Museum to direct the work of explo- 
ration in Central America in the same careful and exhaustive 
manner in which Professor Putnam had carried on his excava- 
tions in Ohio and other places in the United States. 

) In the fall of 1888, therefore, an expedition was planned to 
undertake the work of exploration and excavation at Labné, — an 
old ruin in Yucatan, situated about seventy miles from Merida. 
This place was chosen as it lay outside of the usual line of travel 
of curiosity seekers (being in what is known as the country of the 
“ sublevados,”’ or rebels), and was therefore free from the injuries 
which Uxmal and Chichen Itz4 have suffered. The expedition 
was under the charge of Mr. Edward H. Thompson, the efficient 
consul of the United States at Merida, who had devoted several 
years to the study of the history, customs, and ruins of Yucatan/ 
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A photographer, Mr. Henry N. Sweet, and an engineer, Mr. Clif- 
ton H. Paige, joined Mr. Thompson as assistants, and worked 
for several months among the ruins. In 1889-90 Mr. Thompson 
finished certain parts of the work which the party of the previous 
year had not been able to complete, and in 1890 a second expedi- 
tion was sent out by the Peabody Museum under the same chief, 
and with Mr. Marshall H. Saville as assistant.! Finally, in 1893, 
Mr. Thompson resumed his work at Labna for the purpose of 
completing his surveys and excavations. 

— The result of this work, extending over five years, is full of 
interest. A good plan of the ruins has been made, showing their 
great extent and their orientation, the large number of mounds 
seattered about the ruins and the location of the so-called Palace, 
Temple, Portal, and other buildings, while the beautiful photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Sweet and Mr. Saville give a most satisfac- 
tory view of the ruins of Uxmal, Kabah, Chichen Itz4, Sabatché, 
and Labnd, besides showing the progress of the work of excava- 
tion. Several mounds on which dwellings once stood were exca- 
vated, and the excavations confirmed the stories that burials were 
often made under the floors of the rooms occupied by the living. 
A number of skeletons were exhumed, though unfortunately but 
one has as yet been found sufficiently well preserved for the study 
of the racial character of the people. Sculptures in relief and in the 
round (usually of a rough kind), and new decorations, give an idea 
of the knowledge of the old race in this art, while the collection of 
pottery and sherds, though not large, shows that the ceramic art 
had advanced to a considerable extent in the age represented by 
these ruins. As important a discovery as any were the traces of 
the dwellings of the common people scattered around the large 
stone buildings, which tends to show that the stone buildings them- 
selves were not large communistic houses, as has often been sug- 
gested, but were the abodes of the priests, or municipal officers, or 

1 In 1891-92 Mr. Thompson, under the direction of Professor Putnam, and 
in connection with the Department of Ethnology of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, made over ten thousand square feet of moulds of portions of the 
most noted structures at Labndé, Uxmal, and Chichen Itz4. Casts were made 
from these moulds, and were set up on the Exposition grounds under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Thompson. By this means the attention of the public 


was attracted to the existence of the ruins, and an opportunity was offered to 
archaeologists to study the peculiarities of Central American architecture. 
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of the upper classes.} Most interesting reports by Mr. Thompson 
of his work in Yucatan are awaiting publication, which is only 
delayed by the want of funds. 

In 1891 the Peabody Museum sent out an expedition to the 
ruins of Copan, a favorable decree having been issued by the gov- 
ernment of Honduras, by which these ruins were placed in the 
charge of the Museum for ten years, and the removal of one half 
of the objects found beneath the surface of the ground was per- 
mitted. This expedition was under the charge of Mr. Marshall 
H. Saville and Mr. John G. Owens, and was followed in 1892 by 
a second expedition under the care of Mr. John G. Owens, who 
took with him Mr. George B. Gordon as engineer, Mr. Edmund 
Lincoln as photographer, and Mr. George Shorkley as assistant. 

The work of these two expeditions has given to the Peabody 
Museum a collection which in many respects is unique as an illus- 
tration of Central American archaeology. An accurate plan of the 
principal ruins was made by Mr. Gordon, and very extensive ex- 
cavations were made where it was thought that good results would 
follow. By this means the location of buildings and rooms hith- 
erto unknown was made clear, large numbers of carvings were 
exposed, tombs with skeletons and the articles accompanying bur- 
ial were unearthed, new stelae, altars, and statues were discovered, 
new hieroglyphs were brought to light, a comprehensive investiga- 
tion was made into the great mound which now stands half washed 
away by the Copan River, over three hundred photographs were 
taken of objects of interest in and about the ruins, and more than 
one hundred and fifty paper moulds were made of the altars, stat- 
ues, hieroglyphs, and other sculptures; and incidentally a large 
number of moulds of the ruins of Quirigué were made for the 
Columbian Exposition. But this work, successful as it was, re- 
ceived a most decided check by the untimely death of its leader, 
Mr. Owens. Endowed with a strong love for archaeology, which 
had become intensified by the years which he had devoted to its 
study under well-trained leaders, he was well fitted to investigate 
and solve the many perplexing questions which Central America 
offers to the student, while his powers of close observation and 
his accurate statement of fact, his tact, his manliness of char- 
acter, and his cheerful, enthusiastic spirit have made his death a 
serious loss to science and a deep sorrow to his relatives and friends. 
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The collections now shown in the Central American room of the 
Peabody Museum are of the most varied character. First to be 
mentioned are the plaster casts of five great monoliths, covered on 
all sides with figures and glyphs, the meaning of which is yet to 
be learned ; and of altars in the form of strange uncouth creatures, 
covered also with glyphs and figures, both human and animal. In 
the large cases are many of the original stones which once formed 
parts of the buildings from which they have fallen, and among 
these are many stones in the forms of feet, arms, legs, and bodies, 
— some of them admirably carved. Especially is to be noticed a 
statue made of several pieces of stone, and representing a seated 
figure, well designed and of dignified pose, its clothing adorned 
with a variety of forms which will be an important study for some 
painstaking archaeologist. In the smaller cases are the collec- 
tions of pottery and sherds, teeth and other bones, tools, utensils, 
and ornaments made of shells, obsidian, jade, and other materi- 
als. The teeth are of interest from the fact that they are often 
filed into varied forms, and that several of them are ornamented 
with a round piece of jade set into the front with a skill which 
cannot now be excelled by the experienced dentist with modern 
tools. The pottery is ornamented in many cases with colored pic- 
tures and glyphs, and in other cases with the same kind of designs 
incised instead of painted. A vase made in the shape of the open 
jaws of a wild animal (perhaps a wolf) is a model of effective 
moulding, while the highly polished surfaces and peculiar coloring 
of some of the vases show a very high degree of skill in the pot- 
ter’s art, even if it should be determined that they do not reveal a 
real glaze. Perhaps the most beautiful object of the whole collec- 
tion is a skull of a peccary, covered with delicate carving, showing 
the familiar forms found in the reliefs of the ruins and in the 
pages of the old manuscripts, and also revealing a great power of 
free-hand drawing in the peccary hunt and the figures of animals 
which are incised on the sides of the skull. 

In short, the Peabody Museum may well be satisfied with the 
progress which it has made in its Central American explorations, 
and it is hoped that the expeditions to Copan, temporarily stopped, 
may in the near future be renewed, to the great advantage of sci- 
ence and of the Museum. 


Charles P. Bowditch, 638. 
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INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


THE considerable funds devoted to the geographical collections 
for several years past have enabled the professor of Physical Ge- 
ography to accumulate a large body of material for use in teach- 
ing and investigation ; and the spacious rooms in the University 
Museum assigned to this section of the Geological Department 
four years ago have made it possible to utilize much of this 
material in laboratory instruction of the elementary classes, and 
to place it conveniently before the more advanced students in 
their individual studies. While the lectures are given in the 
large lecture-room on the first floor, used in common with other 
courses in the department, two rooms on the fourth floor are en- 
tirely devoted to Physical Geography, each room measuring thirty 
by forty feet, and having strong window light from above the 
neighboring treetops. The East room, or Laboratory, has tables 
and map racks, on which a large amount of illustrative material 
can be exposed for inspection ; while the West room, serving both 
as an office and a store-room, contains cases and shelves for maps, 
photographs, models, ete., as well as desks for the instructors who 
carry on work there. 

Three chief divisions are recognized in Physical Geography : 
the study of the atmosphere, or meteorology ; of the oceans, or 
oceanography ; and of the lands, for which no special name is em- 
ployed. Meteorology is treated in a half-course, known as Ge- 
ology 1, and now placed in the second half year; the physical 
geography of the land, with a brief account of the oceans, makes 
another half-course, Geology 2, in the first half year; while an 
advanced course “ primarily for graduates,” called Geology 20, 
runs through the year. Of the latter I shall not have space to 
write in this paper. The elementary courses include a series of 
lectures, in which the general principles of the subject are ex- 
plained ; weekly laboratory exercises, in which illustrative mate- 
rial is set before the students, the class being divided into three 
sections for this purpose; weekly recitations, for which the class 
is divided into twelve small sections, each meeting for half an 
hour, and thus giving the instructors opportunity to aid as well 
as to examine the students individually; and written exercises, 
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half an hour each week, which serve the purpose of a running 
examination, thus greatly diminishing chance of erroneous grad- 
ing at the end of the course. To carry on this work, there are the 
undersigned, in charge of the several courses, and taking part 
also in the advanced course of Geological Field-work ; Mr. R. DeC. 
Ward, ’89, who divides his time between editing the American 
Meteorological Journal and assisting in the course on Meteorol- 
ogy; and Mr. L. S. Griswold, ’89, who acts as assistant in the 
course on Physical Geography, as well as in the course on Geo- 
logical Field-work. It may be said that in collections already in 
hand, in funds available for the purchase of new material, in 
rooms and other facilities for instruction in the subject, in number 
of instructors who make it their chief subject of teaching, in 
hours devoted to instruction and in number of students taking the 
instruction, the subject of Physical Geography is in good condi- 
tion. If two alternating half-courses were added to the present 
list, one on the United States, the other on Europe, it might then 
be said that Physical Geography was adequately represented in 
the University. 

The materials employed in teaching are in part bought with 
funds appropriated by the University Library, and these are kept 
on its shelves. Besides works of travel, generally found in large 
libraries, there are two other classes of material that deserve men- 
tion from their full representation with us. First, geographical 
periodicals, of which we have an extended collection. It includes 
the leading geographical journals, such as Petermanns Mitthei- 
lungen, the Geographisches Jahrbuch, the Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Geographic ; the publications of geographical societies 
in New York, Washington, London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Paris, Bordeaux, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Lisbon, Rome, and so 
on. Professor Whitney’s private library contains an unusually 
full series of Alpine-club journals, in which much of scientific 
interest has appeared during the last twenty years, and to which 
special reference may be made. Second, a growing collection of 
modern topographical maps on a large scale, for which the 
Library has appropriated for the past two years the liberal sums 
of $300 and $350, respectively. Besides the maps published by 
our governmental bureaus, such as the Coast Survey, the Lake 
Survey the Geological Survey, the Mississippi and the Missouri 
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River commissions, and the Hydrographic Office, all of which 
have been presented to the Library, we have the Ordnance inch-to- 
a-mile map of Great Britain as far as issued ; the Army Staff map 
and the Public Works map of France, the Dufour atlas and the 
plane-table sheets of Switzerland, the large scale topographical 
maps of Belgium, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Norway, Aus- 
tria (with the Austrian army map of Central Europe), Spain, and 
Italy. If the spécial appropriations by the Library can be con- 
tinued for a few years, our map collection will come to rival those 
secured by international exchange for the governmental offices 
in Washington. While of course neither all the volumes of the 
geographical journals nor all the sheets of the topographical 
maps are in anything like daily use, it will be readily understood 
by those who appreciate the value of a well-stocked library, that 
the opportunity to consult the journals and maps when they are 
wanted is essential to the development of university study. 

The collections of the Laboratory can only be briefly indicated. 
Besides a good series of physical wall maps, including the best 
that have been published by Kiepert, Stanford, Hachette, Wiirs- 
ter, and others ; besides special series of Coast Survey charts and 
topographical maps of the Geological Survey for immediate use 
in the Laboratory, a good beginning has been made in collect- 
ing a series of selected grouped sheets from the foreign topograph- 
ical surveys, which will come to be more generally used in teach- 
ing elsewhere when their great value and their moderate cost are 
appreciated. These grouped sheets are selected from the full 
sets in the library, so as to include some particular topographical 
feature deserving minute illustration; extra copies of the desired 
sheets are then bought and mounted on cloth, so that they may 
be kept rolled up on racks in the store-room, whence they can be 
easily taken to the Laboratory and arranged on the walls or racks 
for study. We shall shortly receive a valuable addition to this 
collection in the form of a share of the topographical maps exhib- 
ited last summer in the World’s Fair by the Geographical Ser- 
vice of the French Army, the Chief of the Service having gener- 
ously directed that the exhibit should be divided between the 
Coast Survey in Washington and our geographical collection. 
The scale of these foreign maps is so large and the fidelity of 
their construction and shading is so close, that they almost serve 
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to bring the actual country before the student. Some practice is 
needed before they can be rapidly interpreted; but when this 
ability is gained, an inspection of them has a value not below 
comparison with an excursion across the district that they repre- 
sent. To most students, they are revelations of fact, never before 
clearly understood. Ordinarily, small-scale maps, such as one sees 
in atlases, serve to show the location of a certain district, but 
they fail entirely in showing the actual features of the district. 
In the absence of sufficient descriptions and illustrations, the stu- 
dent never really learns from ordinary maps to know the features 
of the earth’s surface. These large-scale maps, on the other hand, 
supply much of the needed illustration ; they show every slope of 
a hill, every turn in a valley, every bend in the shore lines, every 
road and village ; indeed, their minuteness is so great, and the 
size of a map thus representing a small area is so large, that a 
key map is necessary to locate them in the country to which 
they belong. 

The grouped sheets of this kind that we now have include such 
typical features as the plateau of northwestern France, with the 
winding valley of the Seine, and the even, cliff-cut shore line; 
the low plain of southwestern France, with its straight -lined 
coast, bordered with a heavy belt of sand dunes; the radial riv- 
ers of southern France, emerging from the Pyrenees on an old 
“alluvial fan,” and illustrating, better than any other known 
example, the deflection of the streams to the right, presumably in 
consequence of the earth’s rotation. For Great Britain we have 
the dissected plateau of the Scotch Highlands, divided by the 
Great Glen and including the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy; the 
ragged coast line of southwest Scotland, with its sea-lochs and 
outlying islands; the minutely fringed shore of the outlying Heb- 
rides; the bold cliffs on the headlands of southwestern Ireland. 
For Switzerland there are special maps on large scale of the can- 
ton Glarus, with most effective shading to bring out the moun- 
tain forms; of the migrating divide at the head of the Engadine ; 
of the delta division between Lakes Thun and Brienz. For Aus- 
tria a portion of the broad alluvial plain of the Danube illustrates 
the features of large rivers; and the fiorded but not glaciated 
coast line of the upper Adriatic exhibits the results of submergence 
of a rugged land. For Russia we have the lateral lakes of the 
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lower Danube, the plains of the Volga, and the lakes of Finland. 
Similar groups of sheets for Germany and Norway are now on 
their way from Europe, and will probably arrive in time for use 
by the elementary class this year. In future years, new groups 
will be selected from Belgium, Italy, Sweden, and elsewhere. If 
it is desired to base teaching on a clear knowledge of facts, and 
from these facts to rise to generalizations and broad conceptions, 
grouped maps of this kind must come into use wherever they can 
be procured. 

There are two ways in which the topographical maps need to 
be supplemented. Their study must be accompanied by the use 
of models in which the relief of the land is represented in its 
actual proportions; and by the use of photographs and lantern 
slides, in which, excepting for the lack of color, the details of a 
landscape are placed vividly before the class. As for models, we 
have two very unequal series: one includes four models by Pro- 
fessor Heim of Zurich, gems of artistic geography, representing 
an Alpine glacier among lofty peaks, an Alpine torrent entering a 
larger valley, a voleanic island, and a coast with cliff and dunes. 
It was intended that these should form the beginning of a series ; 
but unfortunately no later numbers have been added, although 
they would be most welcome in our Laboratory. In contrast to 
these faithful reproductions of nature, we have also some thirty 
paper models of a very diagrammatic style, copied by Mr. J. H. 
Emerton from some originals constructed under my direction six 
years ago for use in a course of lectures to teachers, under the 
auspices of the Boston Society of Natural History. These paper 
models are in frequent use in our laboratory exercises, and 
although very rough, they prove to be effective. A few sets of 
the models have been sold to other colleges; but no more are 
now prepared, as the moulds are somewhat injured by repeated 
use, and moreover, the experience gained in the use of this first 
series has suggested many corrections which should be intro- 
duced before they are more widely distributed. or the present, 
however, it is impossible to find time to bring out a new edition. 

In photographic illustration we are very fortunate. In com- 
mon with other sections of the Geological department, we share 
the income of a fund of $5,500, presented by Mr. John L. Gard- 
ner, with which to extend our collection. We have also a con- 
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siderable number of admirable views presented by various rail- 
roads: the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, and the Cana- 
dian Pacific companies having been particularly generous in this 
respect. We have also lately received a most interesting collec- 
tion of photographs from the Commissioner of North Dakota, at 
the World’s Fair. The photographs are now in charge of a de- 
partmental sub-committee, and during this winter they will be 
completely catalogued and arranged in cases for ready use ; and 
the extension of the collection will be directed along certain lines 
where it may now be deficient. Lantern slides are already gath- 
ered to the number of several hundred, and new ones will con- 
stantly be made of such additional views as are needed for class 
illustration. Photographs are often exhibited on racks in the 
laboratories ; but the collection is coming to be regarded chiefly 
as a basis for the preparation of slides, which can be projected 
before a whole class; and now that we have an electric are light 
for use in projection, the slides can be shown on a screen in the 
lecture-room, while the windows are open enough to give light 
for taking notes, and this may be regarded as one of the greatest 
advances in the means of illustration that has been made in re- 
cent years. In our geological lecture-room, the electric lighting 
has been installed by Professor Wolff, who makes use of it in his 
petrographical laboratory as well. 

Thus, with maps, models, views, and slides, placed effectively 
before the students in lecture-room and laboratory, the facts of 
Physical Geography are brought clearly forward, and from this 
as a beginning we can go on safely to an understanding of the 
subject. 

At another time some account of our collections in meteorology 
and oceanography may be presented. They are proportionately as 
full as the geographical collection. The special studies under- 
taken in the advanced class also deserve mention, although it 
cannot be given now. While the Laboratory is now well provided, 
it would nevertheless be a mistake to infer that nothing more is 
needed. One of the most characteristic results of such a begin- 
ning as has now been made is the appetite that it creates for 
extension and completion, and the opportunity that it offers for 
aiding in the general improvement of geographical teaching. In 
the way of extension, the Library will probably care for the col- 
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lection of topographical maps; the funds available for the Labo- 
ratory will supply grouped topographical sheets ; the Gardner fund 
will provide photographs and lantern slides; but we have no ade- 
quate provision for the preparation of new models, in which an 
expert could well employ his whole time for a year or two: we 
are entirely without funds for fitting up the geographical exhibi- 
tion room on the third floor of the Museum, directly under the 
Laboratory and of the same size, and we are all so busy in teach- 
ing or other University duties, that it is difficult to find time in 
which to arrange for the description, duplication, and sale of our 
best materials to colleges and schools, although this is a line of 
very useful effort. Our older graduates, generally being under 
the impression that geography is finished before college is entered, 
do not as a rule consider geographical needs to be included 
among those of the University. This account of our collections, 
or still better, a visit to our rooms, may perhaps correct such an 
impression, and do something to gain a place for the higher study 
of Geography in the conception of the modern University. 
W. M. Davis, S. B., 69. 





THE LATIN PLAY. 


Tue memorable representation of the Oedipus Tyrannus, of 
Sophocles, at Harvard (May 17-20, 1881), was followed, as was 
natural, by the revival at other American colleges of both Greek 
tragedy and comedy; and inasmuch as Plautus’s Captives has just 
been reproduced by students at the World’s Fair, in Chicago, it did 
not surprise Harvard men to learn that it had been for some time 
past the intention of her Latin Department to undertake to bring 
out a Latin comedy. In England this has been customary from 
very early times. The statutes of Trinity and of St. John’s Col- 
leges, Cambridge, require the representation of both tragedies and 
comedies by the students; and comedies have often been given at 
Christ Church, Oxford. But by far the most celebrated of such 
performances is the “ Westminster Play,” the annual representa- 
tion of one of Terence’s comedies, given by the students of West- 
minster School just before the Christmas holidays, in obedience 
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to the ordinance of their charter from Queen Elizabeth. As the 
writer had the good fortune to witness the performance of the 
Phormio there several years ago, he heard with pleasant anticipa- 
tions that this was the play selected by the Latin Department, and 
that it was to be brought out upon the 19th of April, in accord- 
ance with the Roman custom upon festal occasions. In selecting 
this date they had unwittingly anticipated the Commonwealth in 
establishing her new holiday. 

With the greatest satisfaction the writer can bear testimony 
that Harvard’s novel enterprise even surpassed in merit the tradi- 
tional excellence of the ancient English school. 

Professor Greenough has told us in an article in the Harvard 
Monthly (November, 1893), that there was no intention “to give 
the occasion so great a significance as attached to the Greek 
Play;”’ and he modestly deprecates its being “regarded as an 
epoch-making revival of the ancient comedy.” This is not the 
feeling of the writer, who believes that the remarkable success 
that has attended the present effort will stimulate many of our 
classical instructors who witnessed it to a similar attempt. And 
the effort was well worth the making. Nothing could have been 
better devised to give a vivid realization of actual life, whether 
in Greece or in Rome, not only to the students in the Classical 
Department, but to the brilliant and fashionable, as well as to the 
cultivated and scholarly audiences, who thronged each successive 
performance. 

To those readers, who were not so fortunate as to be present, 
we will try to give some idea of the manner in which Harvard 
carried out her first representation of a Latin comedy. 

It will be remembered that Professor Morgan has given in the 
last number of this Magazine some account of how the various 
problems that presented themselves to the managers have been 
dealt with. He has told about the stage arrangements of San- 
ders Theatre, has described the costuming of the several parts, 
and has showed how the vexed question of masks has been dis- 
posed of. He has also indicated in what way the very difficult 
problems in regard to the method of delivering the verses, and 
the composition of the music to accompany them, had been met. 
It will not be necessary, consequently, for me to dwell upon any 
of these matters; and it may be taken for granted that the plot of 
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the Phormio is either familiar, or readily accessible, to my read- 
ers. I will, however, reproduce here in full for their benefit, as 
well as for preservation, the Latin programme of this perform- 
ance, distributed among the spectators, with a copy of the unique 
posters, printed in large red letters, made in strict imitation of 
certain notices to be seen at Pompeii; as well as one of the cards 
of admission, which, however, were not intended to be archaeologi- 
cally accurate. 


INTREPIDIS . OLIM . QVI . STABANT . AGMEN . AGRESTE 
GRAMINEO . CAMPO . PONTICVLOVE . RVDI 





ILLIS . NOS. PATRIBVS . LONGO . POST . TEMPORE . PROLES 
HAEC . MERITA . ANTIQVO . MVNERA . MORE . DAMVS 


P - TERENTI - AFRI 
PHORMIONEM 
FABVLAM - PALLIATAM - IN - V- ACTVS: DIVISAM 
CVM . MODIS . NOVIS . FACTIS 
A+ FREDERICO : DE FOREST - ALLEN 
AGET - GREX - HARVARDIANVS 


IN . THEATRO . ACADEMICO 


DIE . CONCORDIENSI . DVOBVSQVE . INSEQVENTIBVS 


A.CONL. HARV. CC. LVIII 


PERSONAE 


PROLOGVS 
DAVOS . SERVOS 

GETA . DEMIPHONIS . SERVOS 
ANTIPHO . DEMIPHONIS . FILIVS 
PHAEDRIA * CHREMETIS . FILIVS 
DEMIPHO . SENEX 

PHORMIO . PARASITVS 

HEGIO N 

CRATINVS > ADVOCATI 

CRITO 

DORIO . LENO 

CHREMES . DEMIPHONIS . FRATER 
SOPHRONA . NVTRIX 
NAVSISTRATA . CHREMETIS . VXOR 


MVTAE -: PERSONAE 
PVER . GETAE . CONSERVOS 


TIBICINES . SCAENICI 


ACTORES 


OLIVERIVS . BREWSTER . ROBERTS 
FRANCISCVS . KINGSLEY . BALL 
GEORGIVS . RAPALL . NOYES 
IOHANNES . RATHBONE . OLIVER 
IOHANNES . ROTHWELL . SLATER 
HENRICVS . EDVINVS . BVRTON 
EDVARDVS . KENNARD . RAND 
IOSEPHVS . PARKER . WARREN 
LVDOVICVS . HENRICVS . DOW 
IACOBVS . BRADY . SMILEY 
GVILIELMVS . FENWICK . HARRIS 
OTHO . STAREK 

MAVRICIVS . WHITTEMORE . MATHER 
GVALTERVS . KIRKPATRICK . BRICE 


ACTORES 
IACOBVS . WELD . CARRET 
ARTHVRVS . ALEXIS . BRYANT 
HENRICVS . IRVING . BOWLES 
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{ GEORGIVS . MARTINVS . LANE 

( CLEMENS . LAVRENTIVS . SMITH 

( IACOBYS . BRADSTREET . GREENOVGH 

CVRATORES : LVDORVM FREDERICVS . DE FOREST . ALLEN 
imines . HICKY . MORGAN 


CONCENTVM : REGET ALBERTVS . ANDREAS . HOWARD 
PHONASCVS - FVIT IOHANNES . IOSEPHVS . HAYES 


ti VIRI-LVDIS: EDVNDIS:-SVNT 


Actoribus pronuntiantibus concinent tibicines Otho Augustus Lemke Georgius Mat- 
thias Busch * Hos adiuuabunt artifices quidam qui singulos quoque ante actus 
spectatores modis huius spectaculi causa factis delectabunt 

Scaenam designauit Orbilius Lincoln Story 
Ornamenta fecit Georgius Prentiss Raymond 
Capillamenta struxit Adolphus Rothe 


DISSIGNATORES . SVNT . SOCIETATIS . PHILOLOGAE . SODALES 


Statim post spectaculum carri aderunt qui ui seminum fulmineorum spectatores in 
urbem uicinam abripiant 


GREX : SPECTATORIBVS °S 


Salvete o domini graves magistri 
Doctrina satis et super repleti 
Salvete o comites laboriosi 

Et quantum est comitum otiosiorum 
Conlegi venerabiles alumni 
Salvete o iuvenes senesque salsi 
Vos salvere boni hospites iubemus 
Eruditi homines ineruditi 
Matronae nitidae puellulaeque 
Salvete o decus aureum theatri 
Spectatoribus omnibus salutem 
Vobis fabula palliata agetur 
Adeste aequo animo favete linguis 
Neve parcite nos iuvare plausu 


The placards, printed in rude letters, to imitate the notices 
daubed on the walls of Pompeii, read as follows : — 
PATRIAE : LIBERATORVM : HONORIS : CAVSA 
TERENTI - PHORMIONEM 
AGET * GREX ‘ HARVARDIANVS 


CANTABRIGIAE . IN . VNIVERSITATIS . THEATRO 


DIE . ANNIVERSARIO . PVGNAE . CONCORDIENSIS 
DVOBVSQVE . INSEQVENTIBVS 
H. E. XIX. XX. XXI.MENSIS . APRILIS 


SI. QVIS . LOCA. VOLET . VNIVERSITATIS . BIBLIOPOLAM . ADEAT 
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The tickets, the size of a large visiting-card, and of different 
colors for the different performances, had on one side a plan of 
the theatre, and on the other, beside the College seal, the follow- 


ing: — 





DIE: XIX - APRILIS 


AGETVR 


TERENTI: PHORMIO 


HORA : POST : MERIDIEM - VIII 
SPECTATVM * ADMITTATVR 
QVISQVIS * HANC - TESSERAM « EXHIBVERIT. 














A libretto, containing Dziatzko’s text of the Phormio with a 
prose translation by Professor Morgan, was in the hands of the 
greater part of the audience, for which, I think, the older ones at 
least must have felt duly grateful, consoling themselves in their 
unfamiliarity with the modern method of pronouncing Latin with 


_ the thought 


“To hear with eyes belongs to love’s rare wit.” 


This libretto will, moreover, prove a permanent addition to litera- 
ture on account of the racy and vigorous style of Professor Mor- 
gan’s translation, faithful to the text, but familiar and idiomatic, 
and in refreshing contrast with George Colman’s metrical version; 
as well as for the clever, original prologue, in Latin senarii (with 
a poetical translation appended), by Professor Greenough, who 
has also contributed a metrical version of the old Latin “argu- 
ment.” We wish we had space to quote the whole of this pro- 
logue, in its English dress. It is patterned after the Terentian 
model, and is exceedingly modest in all it says and asks : — 
“ We are to act a play, a Latin one, 

By Tully witnessed and by Roscius done, 

The work of Terence ; with such names as these 

To recommend us, we must surely please. 

I called it Latin, I was partly wrong ; 

No doubt the verses to that tongue belong ; 

But incidents and thoughts are purely Greek, 
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The Latin Play. 


The Latin part is but the words we speak. 

For just as that we call an English play 

Is what some Frenchman clever in that way 
Has made before ; so Romans thought no shame 
To take from Greece and publish in their name. 


In that you saw another play of late 
Unwitting Oedipus’s crimes and fate, 

Those were the deeds of heroes, tragic themes 
For which sublimity well fitted seems, 

The practiced art of actors, fine array 

And setting, with the fame of rare display. 
Our aim is lower. Mortal men are we, 

And so content the mimickers to be 

Of human joys and griefs.” 


At the Westminster Plays the occasional prologues and epi- 
logues, composed in Latin by the Headmaster, have for their 
subjects the passing occurrences of the day. Of late years they 
have assumed, in the epilogue, the character of a short afterpiece. 
A prologue of this character would naturally have dwelt at some 
length upon the Concord Fight, which has been made the subject 
of the fine epigram that heads the Harvard programme, and it 
would have made special allusion to the year of the performance. 
This, however, has been appropriately commemorated in the 
didaskalia prepared for the occasion : — 


“ Repeated « twenty * centuries « later 

On - the « nineteenth - of - April 

Professors * of » Latin + in - Harvard « College 
Managers - of « the - festival 

Brought * out - in - the - University « theatre 
By - a+ company ° of * students 

The * music - modern « and * composed 
By « one « of * the * managers 
For : four - different - pipes 

In - the « twenty - fifth - year of + the « presidency 
Of - Charles - William - Eliot.” 


Besides its literary merits, the libretto contains an important 
contribution to classical archaeology in the shape of twenty-six 
photographs taken from the series of miniatures illustrating the 
celebrated Vatican MS. of Terence. Although this MS. is as 
late as the tenth century, the pictures are believed to represent 
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by tradition very ancient figures. These given comprise the 
whole set belonging to the Phormio which have never before been 
accurately reproduced, although the masks and some of the pic- 
tures have been often published, as were some from the Ambro- 
sian MS. by Cardinal Mai. For the privilege of taking and 
publishing these photographs the Latin Department expresses its 
grateful thanks to the Pope, and to the Cardinal Librarian of 
the Vatican, as well as to Drs. Keane and Rooker for their kind 
mediation. 

The spectator duly instructed by the programme, and with his 
recollection of the plot, refreshed by a perusal of the libretto 
(which was to be found on sale in the vestibule with the notice, 
“English spoken here”), could delight his eyes during the 
brief period of waiting by studying the curtain. Although not 
quite so handsome as the two painted for Westminster School by 
Cockerell, one representing Athens in all her glory and beauty, 
the other the ancient theatre at Pompeii, open to the light of day, 
and with Vesuvius for the background, the Harvard curtain was 
an excellent copy, on an enlarged scale, of a well-known bas-relief, 
which the many examples extant, at Naples, Catania, Paris, and 
elsewhere, prove to have been a favorite with the ancients. The 
one selected to be reproduced was the beautiful marble in the 
British Museum, called nowadays ‘‘the visit of Dionysos to the 
house of a dramatic poet.” It represents in the background a 
Greek temple decorated with garlands, while in the foreground 
the God, leaning upon a Faun, and followed by his usual train of 
attendants, approaches the poet. He is reclining upon a couch, 
and extends his right hand to welcome his guest, from whose foot 
another Faun is removing the sandal. In front a table is set out 
with its furnishings, while a second supports a pair of tragic 
and comic masks. From this circumstance the modern interpre- 
tation of the composition is derived, although it evidently con- 
tains an allusion to the old Attic myth of Dionysos and Ikarios. 

The curtain dropped after the ancient fashion, and revealed the 
stage set with a back scene, representing the parts of three houses, 
each with its door. The side scene on the right showed a narrow 
by-street, with a row of houses made with overhanging balconies, 
directly copied from a street scene in Pompeii; that on the left 
gave a portico. Two altars, as was customary, occupied the ends 
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of the stage; the right-hand one was appropriately dedicated to 
Dionysos, and crowned with ivy; that on the left was crowned 
with bay, and was sacred to the divinities who presided over the 
immediate representation, in this case to the new deities, Concord 
and Liberty. 

The music that accompanied the performance, written by Pro- 
fessor F. D. Allen, I will not undertake to describe, not possessing 
sufficient skill in that art to do so. Iam informed, however, 
by connoisseurs that it solved very successfully the problem at- 
tempted. Professor Allen has not undertaken to produce a beau- 
tiful modern musical composition, like that written by Professor 
Paine for the representation of the Oedipus; nor has he at- 
tempted to write “ music after the antique,” which neither he nor 
any one else thoroughly understands. Such music it would be 
practically impossible to produce from the lack of suitable instru- 
ments, and on account of its difference in scale, it would doubt- 
less be very unsatisfactory to modern ears. He has followed a 
medium course, and has composed for modern instruments (two 
clarinets, an oboe, and a bassoon) a succession of simple melodies 
conforming in their rhythm to the metre of the verses they are 
intended to accompany. This music is certainly suggestive of 
that of the ancient stage, and to the writer’s ear it sounded de- 
lightfully sweet and fresh. It was rendered by performers hidden 
from the audience under a hood projecting from below the stage 
in front, and was under the immediate direction of Professor 
A. A. Howard, whose profound study of the nature and con- 
struction of the tibia, which furnished the accompaniment for 
the ancient stage, has recently been published in the fourth vol- 
ume of “ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology.” The music, 
however, seemed to be produced by two charming youthful ¢idi- 
cines, who took their places in the rear of the stage and mimicked 
the playing upon two pairs of gilded pipes, copied with absolute 
fidelity from antique models. One pair, that supposed to produce 
the high notes, was composed of two straight pipes, of equal 
length, inserted in a leather band (capistrum), covering the play- 
er’s mouth and fastened behind his head. The other pair, for 
the deeper notes, was made up of a long pipe, with a curved 
mouth, and a companion straight pipe. It was the one who 
played upon the straight pipes that was the accompanist of the 
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dialogue. At one part of the play he puts on the thick-soled 
wooden shoe, with a deep fissure under the toes (scabellum), and 
appears to mark the time with it. Both the pipers wore the same 
costume, consisting of a long, loose, yellow gown, in conformity 
with the dictum of Horace, Zibicen traxit vagus per pulpita ves- 
tem ; over this was thrown a scarf of harmonious color ; and each 
wore a green wreath upon his head. Charming as they looked, 
I am inclined to think that the archaeological evidence would make 
them girls, not boys. The didaskalia of the play states that 
Modos fecit Flaccus Claudi, implying that he composed the 
music. But in the bas-relief in the Naples Museum, which rep- 
resents a scene from the Andria (act v, se. 2), the piper is a 
girl (“* Museo Borbonico,” vol. i, tav. xxiv) ; so is the one in 
the beautiful mosaic of Dioskourides, which also represents a 
comic scene (Ibid, tav. Ixxxiv) ; and this is corroborated by the 
other mosaic, which represents a choragus instructing his tragic 
actors (Ibid, tav. Lxiii). 

The costuming of all the actors was very picturesque and effect- 
ive, and most scrupulously conformed to the requirements of 
archaeology down to the minutest particulars, such as the ecurved- 
handled staff borne by each of the two old men, and the fringes 
on the robes precisely as they are represented in paintings or 
bas-reliefs at Pompeii. The contrast between the coarse garb of 
the slaves, the sombre garments of the old men, and the hand- 
some dresses of the young ones, was very artistically managed, 
and the wigs and general make-up of all the characters showed 
great ingenuity on the costumer’s part. The familiar appearance 
of the personages was somewhat startling : Nausistrata looked 
like a Tanagra figurine on a colossal scale; Dorio might have stood 
for Shylock; the brothers Demipho and Chremes were a pair of 
twins that the audience could scarcely tell apart except by a 
slight difference in their beards ; and the owl-like gravity of the 
three lawyers was worthy of Dogberry himself. 

Where all the characters were excellently rendered, it would 
be invidious to attempt to discriminate between the actors. Natu- 
rally the title-part of Phormio, and that of Geta, on whose shoul- 
ders so much of the action of the play rested, were most prominent 
in the eye of the spectator. What specially impressed the writer 
was the accuracy with which the text had been committed ; it 
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seemed to be spoken absolutely verbatim. The performers all 
showed the most painstaking training in the minutiae of their 
gesticulations ; and their intonations, their elisions of final vowels, 
and their elocution in general reflected the greatest credit upon 
the phonascus, Mr. Hayes. 

Certainly, if the enthusiastic and prolonged applause that 
greeted the raising of the curtain at the close of every perform- 
ance, and the repeated demands for the students who acted and 
for the professors who managed the play, can be taken as a crite- 
rion, the result must be regarded as preéminently successful. 
Only twice before has there assembled in Sanders Theatre 
such a gathering of college presidents and classical professors as 
honored the opening performance by their presence ; and it is 
scarcely possible that its effects will not be speedily manifested 
in other places. 

Greatly was it regretted that the senior of the 1 VIRI PRO LVDIS 
(Gell, “ Pompeiana,” p. 183), Professor Lane, was prevented by 
illness from witnessing the success that crowned this latest essay 
of the Latin Department. 

To mark the flight of time and change of customs since the 
Greek Department set the example of giving us a play at Har- 
vard, I will copy from their programme the notice that told the 
public how to get home, with the translation that considerately 
accompanied it: “Mera riv Oéav dpaga imrocdypodpopuxal éroipac 
érovras Tois eis dotu wopevérbar péddovow. Horse cars will be ready 
after the performance for those who wish to go to Boston.” How 
the Latin Department conveyed the same information is here re- 
peated from their programme: “ Statim post spectaculum carri 
aderunt qui ui seminum fulmineorum spectatores in urbem uici- 
nam abripiant.” 


Henry W. Haynes, ’51. 





AD CURATORES LUDORUM. 


Fabula viginti post saecla relata Terenti 
Acta est hic festo perplacuitque die ; 
Curavere viri docti spectaculum agendum — 
Hi laudis meritae praemia larga ferunt. 
A. W. Hodgman, ’90. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEW OF THE THIRD QUARTER. 


The Death of Frank Bolles. — Incorporation of Radcliffe College. — The Question 
of raising the Tuition Fee discussed by the Overseers. — A Crisis at the Library. — 
Overerowding at Memorial.— No Punches on Commencement. — Resignations. 
— Professor Lane’s Retirement. — President Eliot’s Jubilee. — Noteworthy Events. 
— New Courses. — Another Observatory. — New Buildings. 


Since the beginning of January, when Mr. Frank Bolles wrote his last 
notes for this department, the months have been unusually crowded with 
events of importance to the University. Not least of these was the 
death of Mr. Bolles himself. The lapse of time has but served to show 
how precious in quality and how wide in scope was the work he had 
been doing for nearly eight years for Harvard; the lengthening months 
have also confirmed the impression that, while it may be possible to find 
a successor who shall perform the routine duties of the Secretaryship, 
it cannot be expected that Mr. Bolles’s personality, which made him 
so much more than a routine offieial, can be duplicated. Other men 
may come to do Harvard loyal service, but they will do it not exactly in 
his way. The Corporation have left the Secretaryship unfilled for the 
present academic year. Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, has discharged the 
duties of Secretary pro tem. of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and Mr. 
Richard Cobb, 92— who had recently been Mr. Bolles’s assistant — 
has carried on some of the correspondence of the Secretaryship, and has 
directed the “ employment bureau” which Mr. Bolles had organized. 

The incorporation of Radcliffe College converts the old “Annex ” into 
an officially recognized constituent of the University. The history of 
the origin and development of the “ Annex” was so fully told by Mr. 
Joseph B. Warner, ’69, one of its trustees, in the last Magazine, that 
it need not be repeated now. Certain friends of the higher educa- 
tion of women, indeed, thought the proposed bond between Radcliffe 
and Harvard too loose ; they would be satisfied with nothing less than 
perfect equality between the regulations concerning women and men 
students, and the degrees conferred on each. The Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae and a body of prominent citizens of New York city 
circulated remonstrances ; but at a hearing before the Committee on Edu- 
cation at the State House, Boston, on February 28, the remonstrants 
were few. Many of the signers of the New York petition claimed that 
they had never intended to have their influence used to defeat the pro- 
posed union of the “ Annex ” with Harvard, and those opponents who 
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still protested came in the end to accept what they considered “half a 
loaf” as better than no bread. The remonstrants were represented by 
Mr. G. W. Anderson and Mr. George S. Hale, 44. Mr. J. B. Warner, 
’69, appeared for the “ Annex,” his arguments being confirmed by Mrs. 
Agassiz, President Eliot, Professors Norton, Goodwin, Goodale, Byerly, 
and others. The bill passed the Legislature with but little opposition, 
and was signed by Governor Greenhalge on March 23. ‘The text is as 
follows : — 


CHAP. 166. AN ACT TO CHANGE THE NAME OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN, AND TO EXTEND ITS POWERS. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The name of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women is hereby changed to Radcliffe College. 

Section 2. Nothing in this act contained shall impair any devise, bequest, 
conveyance, transfer, or gift heretofore made, or which hereafter may be made, 
to or for the benefit of said corporation under any name or description. 

Section 3. In addition to the purposes for which said corporation has been 
organized and established, it is also hereby authorized generally to furnish 
instruction and the opportunities of collegiate life to women, and to promote 
their higher education. 

Section 4. The number of members of said corporation, its governing, 
teaching and advisory officers and boards, and their titles, powers and terms 
of office, together with the methods of choice or appointment to membership 
or office, and in general the form of organization and the methods of govern- 
ment and administration of said corporation, shall be such as it may at any 
time adopt ; and it may confer at any time upon the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College such powers of visitation and of direction and control over 
its management as the said Radcliffe College may deem it wise to confer, and 
the said President and Fellows of Harvard College may consent to assume. 

Section 5. The said Radcliffe College may hold real and personal estate, to 
an amount not exceeding two millions of dollars, to be devoted to the purposes 
for which it is established. 

Section 6. The said Radcliffe College is hereby authorized to confer on 
women all honors and degrees as fully as any university or college in this 
Commonwealth is now so empowered respecting men or women : provided, 
however, that no degree shall be conferred by the said Radcliffe College 
except with the approval of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
given on satisfactory evidence of such qualification as is accepted for the 
same degree when conferred by Harvard University. 

SEcTIon 7. This act is subject to alteration, amendment or repeal. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect on its passage. 


Henceforth, the Graduates’ Magazine expects to chronicle the news 
of Radcliffe College as a recognized member of the University. 
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The deficit of about $25,000 in last year’s accounts caused the Board 
of Overseers, early this year, to consider what steps should be taken to 
secure a larger income for the urgent growing needs of the University. 
A committee, consisting of Col. Henry Lee, ’36, Henry H. Sprague, ’64, 
and Moses Williams, ’68, was appointed to report on the situation. 
Messrs. Lee and Williams presented a report in which they favored raising 
the tuition fee to $200, for the following reasons: This increase of $50 
per student would yield the College over $100,000, provided there were 
as many students after the increase as there are now. Previous increase 
of tuition fee has not checked the increase in the number of students ; and 
it is not to be expected that the College should go on furnishing for $150 
instruction and advantages that cost it $450 per student. Of the $100,000, 
a certain proportion, say $40,000, should be distributed in scholarships, 
—thereby to compensate a considerable number of students for the 
extra tuition fee; and another portion should be used to raise salaries. 
At present, though “salaries have been raised over 50% since 1869, 
they are and have been discreditably low. There was a time, within the 
remembrance of some of us, when a scholar received his highest salary 
at Harvard, but since the springing up of colleges in the nearer and 
farther West the competition is keen and varied, and the rates higher. 
. « - The condition of permanence, which was our only lure, has been 
withdrawn, and this must be paid for.” 

Mr. Sprague submitted a minority report, dissenting from these con- 
clusions. The deficit of last year he regarded as due to special causes 
which would not recur. He thought it probably desirable that salaries 
should be raised, and he pointed out some of the possible additions to the 
income of the University in the near future. By a comparative table 
he showed that Harvard has now the highest tuition fee of any college, 
except Columbia, Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania. He 
questioned the advisability of compelling the entire number of under- 
graduate and graduate students to pay largely increased charges, out of 
which prizes in money for superiority in scholarship should be awarded. 
He further suggested that the deficit in the University account should 
hereafter be apportioned among the various departments of the Univer- 
sity, and not held to be chargeable solely upon the College proper. 

The Overseers, on May 2, passed the following resolution, by which, 
for a time at least, they put off further discussion of this question in their 
Board : — 


“That the various views and suggestions which have been expressed in 
the majority and minority reports of the special committee on the report of 
the President of the University relating to the expenditures and income of the 
College be referred to the President and Fellows, with the request that they 
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shall take them into consideration for such action in the future as the interests 
of the College shall require.” 

A few weeks ago Harvard witnessed a spectacle which, it is to be 
hoped, will not soon be repeated! Upwards of 15,000 volumes had to 
be removed from the Library in Gore Hall to a storing-place in the base- 
ment of Appleton Chapel. No more impressive object-lesson of the 
erying needs of the Library could be devised than this; and yet, the 
normal increase of books is such that it is only a question of months 
before a second removal will be necessary, and then a third, and so on 
until money is given to enlarge Gore Hall to adequate dimensions. To 
say that the Library is the most important department of the University 
is to state a plain fact. It is the centre and heart from which the intel- 
lectual blood flows. The entire system of instruction here depends on 
the accessibility of the great stores of books. The Library has become 
for the general student what the laboratory is for the scientific student. 
The extent to which students use the books in Gore Hall can be seen 
by the following figures: Seventeen years ago only 57 per cent. of all 
the College students were users of the Library; last year only 41 out 
of 1,449, — or less than four per cent., were non-users. The Harvard 
Library is, in number of volumes, the third in America, being surpassed 
by the Library of Congress and the Boston Public Library ; in point of 
usefulness it surpasses any university library in the world. That its 
great collections should be unavailable for lack of room, that its useful- 
ness, instead of expanding naturally in proportion to the growth and 
needs of the University, should actually be curtailed, is certainly an 
amazing and intolerable condition. If, for any such reason, a telescope 
at the Observatory, or apparatus in the Chemical Laboratory, had to be 
boxed up and buried in a cellar, what should we think? The very first 
day after the 15,000 books had been deposited in the crypt of Apple- 
ton Chapel several of the volumes were needed; for it is impossible to 
say of any book, in a library like the Harvard Library, that it will not 
be called for. No work can be buried with the certainty that some pro- 
fessor or student will not need to exhume it. 

Another example of the way in which accommodations have been out- 
grown is seen in the condition of the Memorial Hall Dining Association. 
Year by year the capacity of the Hall was increased by adding new 
tables, until the limit of area was reached. Then began asystem by 
which the same seat was occupied by two or more men coming at differ- 
ent times. How this system works is concisely described by the Crim- 
son as follows: “ The hall is divided into two sections, of which one has 
more than two thirds of the seating capacity, and the other less than 
one third ; and yet in this smaller section five hundred and ninety-seven 
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students must eat their meals, while the larger section accommodates 
but five hundred and twenty. That is, materially less than one half the 
students in Memorial occupy more than two thirds of the hall. The 
smaller section is daily overcrowded ; the larger section is never com- 
pletely occupied. Frequently a score or so of students — and occa- 
sionally even more — are standing in wait for seats at the same moment 
when, across a purely imaginary line, there are more than a hundred 
vacant chairs.” In other words, a large number of Harvard students 
are compelled to get their meals amid a rush and hurry such as prevail 
at lunch counters in a city. The social element, which is so important, 
disappears; and the American habit of bolting one’s food, with dys- 
pepsia as a result, is encouraged. How to abolish a system which has 
given Memorial Hall many of the objectionable features of a railway 
restaurant has become a pressing question. None of the remedies sug- 
gested could be final, because none of them proposes either to find 
proper accommodations at Memorial for all the students who would eat 
there now if they could, or for the increase of population which goes on 
from year to year. It is evident that Memorial now undertakes to feed 
more men than can be fed with due regard to comfort and health; an 
extension of the general table system might enable a few score more 
students to bolt their food and run, but it would still leave hundreds 
unprovided for. The establishment of another hall, or of a cluster of 
smaller dining associations, as suggested by Dr. Greenleaf, in a recent 
number of the Magazine, seems inevitable. 

The Corporation, influenced perhaps by the unusually large amount of 
disorder last Commencement, which was freely commented on by the 
public press, passed, on February 5, 1894, the following resolution : — 

“ Voted, That hereafter no punches or distilled liquors shall be allowed in 
any College room on Class Day or Commencement Day. Every tenant of the 
College shall be held responsible for the observance of this rule in his own 
room, and he shall not allow the use of his room on those days by any Class 
Secretary or other person or persons without the previous written consent of 
the Bursar of the University, who shall not give his consent in any case until 
such Class Secretary or other person or persons shall have filed with him a 
written agreement that this rule shall be complied with.” 


Copies of this resolution were sent to all occupants of College rooms 
and to all Class Secretaries. 

In the March number of the Magazine the announcement was made 
that the Corporation, on grounds of retrenchment, had requested the 
resignation of Prof. B. H. Nash, ’56, Prof. C. J. White, 59, Mr. George 
Bendelari, ’°74, Dr. O. W. Huntington, ’81, Dr. T. W. Harris, 84, and 
Dr. S. S. Curry. This action called out very various comment. Espe- 
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cially in the case of the professors who had served the University for 
many years, — Professor Nash was appointed to an instructorship in 
1866, and Professor White was appointed assistant professor in 1870, — 
has disapproval been generally expressed. It has been felt by the 
Faculty and by many graduates that this action renders a professor’s 
tenure of office at Harvard insecure, and thus subjects him to anxiety 
lest at any time his position may be taken from him on the plea of 
economy, or on some other grounds not set down in the statutes. Pro- 
fessors are paid less than other professional men — lawyers or doctors — 
of similar attainments, their compensation being that they are supposed 
to hold a life appointment. If, therefore, they are deprived of this 
security, a very important condition of their successful teaching is cut 
off. On the other hand, it is urged that if the Corporation have no 
power to remove teachers except for statutory cause, some professors’ 
chairs might become mere sinecures. The rapid increase in knowledge 
and the constant improvement in methods require the infusion of new 
blood. The good of the department, and, through it, of the University, 
is the first thing the Corporation should consider; this they should 
endeavor to secure, even at the sacrifice of individuals. If a certain 
course has grown practically obsolete, the money devoted to its main- 
tenance should be applied where it is most needed. Between these 
extreme views opinions of various shades have been uttered. One obvi- 
ous exit from the difficulty would be the pensioning of superannuated 
professors, and it is probable that the recent discussion of this mas- 
ter may lead benefactors to increase the permanent pension fund of the 
University, which is at present inadequately endowed. Under ordinary 
circumstances there would never be more than five or six persons to be 
placed on the retired list, and graduates and the public would not be 
startled from time to time to learn that men who had given the best 
years of their life to teaching at Harvard had been turned adrift at an 
age when it is difficult or impossible to find other employment. Prof. 
C. J. White retires on an allowance of $1,500. 

On February 26 the Corporation received the resignation of Prof. 
George Martin Lane, ’46, and elected him Pope Professor of Latin, 
Emeritus, from September 1, 1894, with a retiring allowance of $3,000 
a year from that date. The Corporation voted further, “to request the 
Pope Professor of Latin, Hmeritus, to give at his pleasure instruction to 
such advanced students as he may choose to receive, but without coming 
under obligation to give instruction during any definite portion of the 
academic year.” 

Professor Lane, on being apprised of the action of the Corporation, 
wrote to President Eliot as follows, on March 1: — 
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Dear Sir, —I have received your communication of February 26, 1894, 
informing me that my resignation has been accepted by the Corporation. I 
am overwhelmed by the noble spirit with which the Corporation has, entirely 
of its own motion, met my simple request to be allowed to resign. It has 
been a favorite idea with me all my life that an officer of the University should 
retire in the fulness of his health, strength, and activity, and I am glad to 
have the opportunity of doing so myself. Please receive from me and com- 
municate to the Corporation the assurance of my grateful appreciation of the 
terms in which my services are spoken of. 

It will give me great pleasure to accept the position of Pope Professor of 
Latin, Emeritus, from September 1, 1894, if the Board of Overseers shall see 
fit to consent to the appointment. You will also kindly receive my thanks for 
the invitation to continue to give instruction. I shall always love to do what 
I can for the University. At different times my colleagues have generously 
stepped in and taken my duties in addition to their own, and I shall be par- 
ticularly glad in any emergency to show my abiding gratitude by doing such 
services for them. 

With regard to the retiring allowance, when I first thought of resigning I 
was only dimly aware of the existence of such a thing, and I certainly had no 
idea or expectation that I should in any way benefit from it myself. I need 
not say that the unexpected and generous provision made for me is very 
welcome, and relieves me from all pecuniary cares for the rest of my life. I 
only wish I could have foreseen it long ago in the day of small things. I am, 
however, sincerely glad that my colleagues have this to look forward to, and 
I am sure that the hope of such final reward will tempt many young and 
promising men into the service of the University. 

Thanking you and the Corporation for the generous trust in me which you 


have always shown, I am, very faithfully yours, 
GrorGE Martin LANE. 


Professor Lane is in his seventy-first year ; he was appointed professor 
of Latin in 1851. Owing to his temporary indisposition, a compliment- 
ary dinner, which was to be given to him, had to be abandoned. 

On May 19 President Eliot completed the twenty-fifth year of his 
service as president at Harvard, and the Alumni of the College and 
Schools have prepared a testimonial to be given him on Commencement. 
His administration has been longer than any but Holyoke’s, which lasted 
31 years and 8 months, 1737-69. Another event, which should not go 
unrecorded, occurred on April 1, when a Catholic priest, the Rev. Peter 
J. O'Callaghan, a graduate of the Class of 1888, conducted the usual Sun- 
day evening service in the College Chapel. In this way Harvard's non- 
sectarianism received a final and natural confirmation ; although, since 
Bishop Keane delivered the Dudleian Lecture a few years ago, it was 
evident that the last tradition of intolerance had disappeared. The 
presence of more than three hundred Catholic students in the University 
further emphasizes this fact. 
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In the academic world the production, by the Latin Department, of 
Terence’s Phormio, makes this spring memorable. Besides the gain 
which must come to students of the Classics from such a performance, 
the University also must be benefited by an occasion which attracts to it 
scholars from all parts of the country, who have thus a favorable oppor- 
tunity for surveying the resources of Harvard. Not since the celebra- 
tion of 1886 has so distinguished a company gathered here as came to 
witness the Latin Play. 

The prospectus of the Summer School and the Elective Pamphlet for 
next year contain the announcement of several important new courses. 
In the Scientific School it is proposed to introduce regular instruction in 
Architecture, and negotiations are now in progress with the War Depart- 
ment for the appointment of an army officer to conduct a course in 
military science. It is believed that students who should pass with dis- 
tinction such a course could, without difficulty, get commissions in the 
regular army. 

Mr. Percival Lowell, ’76, has, in codperation with the Astronomical 
Observatory, fitted out an expedition which, while it is not officially man- 
aged by the University, will indirectly redound to its credit. Prof. W. 
H. Pickering, having secured leave of absence, has gone with Mr. Lowell 
to Arizona, where, at Flagstaff, a temporary observatory has been erected. 
Special attention will be given to observing the planet Mars, and the ex- 
pedition cannot fail to demonstrate the fitness or unfitness of Arizona for 
a permanent astronomical station. Cambridge becomes less favorable 
for telescopic work, owing to the glare of electric lights in Boston and its 
environs. A further disadvantage will be encountered when the electric 
cars, for which tracks are now being laid, run along Concord Avenue 
under the very shadow of the Observatory. But, without these draw- 
backs, the atmospheric conditions here must always be inferior to those 
of Arizona. 

Many years have passed since Harvard has been the scene of so much 
building as is now in progress. The new dormitories, Perkins Hall and 
Conant Hall, are being pushed rapidly to completion, in order to be 
ready for occupants in the autumn. The foundations and lower walls of 
the Fogg Art Museum are laid, but the work there goes more slowly, 
and it is not likely that the building will be finished before Christmas. 
On Soldier’s Field a large wooden building, containing ample arrange- 
ments of lockers, dressing-rooms, and baths, for athletes, has been put 
up, and the Field itself has been put in order. The grand stand has 
been removed to Holmes from Jarvis Field, — which has been given over 
totennis. Henceforth football contests will be played on Soldier’s Field. 
Harvard Street, between Beck Hall and Harvard Square, is to be 
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widened, which has necessitated the destruction of a noble line of trees, 
and the taking by the city of a strip of the College land. After Decem- 
ber 1 the name “ Harvard Street ” itself, between the points mentioned, 
will be abolished, and ‘“‘ Massachusetts Avenue ’”’ substituted. 

William R. Thayer, ’81. 


THE CORPORATION. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


Professor : Edward Stephens Sheldon, ’72, Romance Philology. 

Assistant professors for five years, from September 1, 1894: Frédéric 
C. de Sumichrast, French; Edward C. Briggs, D. M. D., ’78, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics; Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Germanic Phi- 
lology ; William H. Pickering, Astronomy; Herbert Langford Warren, 
Architecture. 

Assistant professor : Robert L. Sanderson, French. 

Instructors for one year, from September 1, 1894: William N. Bates, 
90, Greek; Frank Brewster, ’79, Peculiarities of Massachusetts Law 
and Practice; *John W. Bemis, ’85, Architecture. 

Instructors, without limit: Robert T. Jackson, S. D., Palaeontology ; 
James Lee Love, A. M., 90, Mathematics ; Comfort A. Adams, S. B., 
Electrical Engineering. 


Meeting of April 30. 

Assistant professor : Maxime Bécher, ’88, Mathematics. 

Lecturers for one year: D. D. Slade, 44, Comparative Osteology ; 
C. T. Copeland, ’82, English Literature; F. P. Fish, ’75, Patent Law ; 
George F. Moore, Hebrew Religion and Literature. 

Instructors, without limit: Hammond Lamont, ’86, and John H. 
Gardiner, ’85, English; Henry L. Smith, C. E., Geological Surveying. 

Instructors reappointed for one year: J. J. Hayes, Elocution ; 
George S. Rice, S. B., Sanitary Engineering; W. E. McClintock, High- 
way Engineering; J. G. Lathrop, Athletics; Alphonse Brun, French ; 
A. B. Nichols, German ; C. T. Copeland, ’82, English ; Théodore Henck- 
els, S. B., French; Heinrich Bierwirth, Ph. D., German; A. C. Cool- 
idge, ’87, History ; G. H. Parker, S. B., 87, Zotlogy ; F. B. Williams, 
’88, Roman Law; W. McM. Woodworth, ’88, Microscopical Anatomy ; 
W. V. Moses, S. B., Drawing and Machine Design; Raymond Calkins, 
90, German; A. L. Giblin, C. E., Engineering; D. L. Turner, C. E., 
Surveying and Railroad Engineering ; J. B. Woodworth, Geology ; John 
W. Churchill, ’65, Elocution. 


* New appointment. 
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Instructors for one year: C. L. Young, 93, Edward Fulton, ’91, 
ind F. N. Robinson, ’91, English. 

Assistants for one year: F. D. Chester, 91, Semitic Languages ; 
G. A. Dorsey, 90, Anthropology. 


THE TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 

The Treasurer’s statement for the last academic year was printed too 
late to be summarized in the March Graduates’ Magazine. Mr. Hooper 
says that the rate of income showed a loss of 74%; of one per cent. over 
that of 1891-92, when it was 5.15 per cent. 

“For the University, College, and Library accounts there has been a 
large increase of income from more tuition fees; but much heavier out- 
lays for instruction and for other purposes, including the Chicago World’s 
Fair exhibit, have caused a deficit of $25,181.26, in spite of the new un- 
restricted income from the George Draper Fund, and the use for current 
expenses of the whole income of the Stock Account. For 1891-92 the 
deficit was $6,432.88. 

“ For the Divinity School there has been a deficit of $2,822.15, owing 
to increased expenses, chiefly for salaries and improvements, and in spite 
of more tuition fees. For 1891-92 there was a surplus of $368.74. 

“The Law School has had more tuition fees, and a much larger ex- 
penditure, chiefly for salaries and for books. The surplus for the year 
has been $13,818.56. For 1891-92 the surplus was $18,314.14. 

“The Medical School, with more tuition fees, and a much heavier out- 
lay for salaries and other purposes, has had a surplus of $3,185.83. For 
1891-92 the surplus was $22,446.43. 

“ For the Dental School, with less tuition fees, there has been a sur- 
plus of $2,119.47. For 1891-92 the surplus was $2,864.85. 

“The Lawrence Scientific School has a deficit of $929.20, much 
heavier outlays for salaries, apparatus, and scholarships having been only 
partly met by more tuition fees and gifts for immediate use. For 1891- 
92 there was a surplus of $1,498.72. 

“The Museum of Comparative Zoilogy has spent all the income of its 
restricted Funds as required by the conditions of gift, and has used the 
surplus income of the Agassiz Memorial Fund as heretofore to pay inter- 
est upon, and to repay in part, the principal of the advances from the 
Memorial Fund, which were used to extend the Museum building and 
to buy fossils. 

“In the general account of the Observatory there has been a deficit 
of $1,042.56, owing to the loss of income from Time Signals, and in 
spite of increased income from the Paine Fund, and reduction of ex- 
penses. In 1891-92 the deficit was $571.96. Large outlays have been 
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made from the capital as well as the income of the Boyden Fund, for 
the expedition to Peru. Mr. Boyden’s will permits the expenditure of 
capital; but it is understood that part of the income will at some future 
time be accumulated. Nearly all the large gifts from Mr. Draper, for 
current use, have been spent during the year upon the special research 
work of the Draper Memorial. 

“The Bussey Institution, with more income from the Bussey Trust 
and less from tuition fees, has made its usual expenditure and had a sur- 
jlus of $383.72. In 1891-92 the surplus was $875.96. 

] P 

“The Veterinary School has had more income from tuition fees and 
from its Hospital and Forge, but it is still unable to provide for its neces- 
sary expenditure. It has had a nominal surplus of $138.78, but if it had 
paid in full its bills for the year the account would have shown a deficit. 
For 1891-92 the deficit was $2,639.71.” 

The gifts for capital account amounted to $315,689.44 ; the gifts for 
immediate use amounted to $235,446.66. Total receipts, $1,301,664.48 ; 
total payments, $1,065,055.37. The total investments were $8,369,- 
315.84, against $7,838,244.98 last year. 

The following summary shows the financial condition of each depart- 
ment : — 

Receipts. Payments. 

University . < ‘ P ‘ $249,366.79 $ 87,200.31 
College . . r . ‘ ° - 459,596.19 443,084.81 
So ae anne: Som aS 56,138.77 50,286.87 
Divinity School . ° ° ° : 80,830.09 31,850.05 
Law School . ‘ : ¥ . ° 78,027.42 61,671.69 
Medical School . ‘ : : . - 110,689.85 106,461.61 
Dental School . ‘ A . z ‘. . . 20,824.21 12,277.11 
Lawrence Scientific School . iy > ‘ - 89,587.05 40,459.35 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy . . 29,188.92 29,390.99 
Observatory . ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ 49,837.82 69,011.18 
Bussey Institution . ° . ‘ . ‘ 12,984.37 12,600.65 
James Arnold Fund . . R s ° 7,766.89 7,378.55 
Arnold Arboretum : ; : ‘ ; ‘ . - 24,268.56 21,819.58 
School of Veterinary Medicine ; . ; 24,912.24 24,773.46 
Bussey Trust . ‘ ‘ ; : 20,919.54 20,919.54 
Price Greenleaf Fund . ‘ ‘ 86,645.77 86,445.77 
Gray Fund for Engraving ‘ ‘ 798.25 423.85 
Daniel Williams Fund . ‘ . . 820.76 845.99 
Sarah Winslow Fund . . . ; 240.17 247.82 
Class Funds . ‘ a i : ; a“ ‘ 185.00 185.00 
Huntington F. Wolcott Fund . , : 499.00 82.67 
John Witt Randall Fund. : ‘ 1,510.72 1,487.09 
Sundry Accounts . . - % » 46,226.30 6,201.43 

$1,301,664.48  $1,065,055.37 

1,065,055.37 


Balance : ‘ ‘ r ‘ 236,609. 1L 
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Departments. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
INDO-IRANIAN. 


The courses in Sanskrit (one full course and two half-courses), and the 
two full courses in Pali are given, as announced for the current year. 
It is interesting to note that — besides the students who take Sanskrit 
for its bearing upon the classics, comparative grammar, and the history 
of religions —there has been a Japanese gentleman studying for two 
years in this department. He took Sanskrit last year as an introduction 
to the study of Pali this year. He has already made substantial progress 
in the Sacred Books of Buddhism. It is hoped that on his return to 
Japan he may be able, from direct knowledge of most ancient sources, 
to do much to enlighten his countrymen upon a religion which they 
received quite indirectly and long after the date of the oldest Scriptures. 
It may be remembered that Bunyin Nanjio, who has done good work at 
home in this way, prepared himself for it by studying Sanskrit and Pali 
at Oxford with Professor Max Miiller. 

C. Rk. Lanman. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Among the more elementary courses announced for next year, a new 
course on the Theory of Equations, Algebraic Analysis, Invariants, and 
Covariants deserves special mention. The higher courses that will be 
given are the following: Theory of Algebraic Curves ; Quaternions 
(second course); Analytic Mechanics (second course); Trigonometric 
Series, introduction to Spherical Harmonies, Potential Function ; Wave 
Motion; Theory of Functions (first course); either Theory of Func- 
tions (second course) or Higher Algebra; Algebra of Logic. The above 
courses are all lecture courses. Besides these, three courses are offered 
in which the work is carried on by the students under the direction of 
the instructor, namely: Linear Associative Algebra ; Klein’s Ikosaedron ; 
Laplace’s Equation. 


W. F. Osgood, ’86. 


THE GEOLOGY EXCURSION TO GAY HEAD. 


For more than half a century the picturesque and variously colored 
cliffs of Gay Head, on the western extremity of Martha’s Vineyard, have 
attracted the attention of geologists, particularly on account of the asso- 
ciation of abundant organic remains with singular complications of geo- 
logical structure. The strata of clay and sand are thrown into close 
folds, or are actually inverted so as to afford an ideal puzzle for the 
geologist. In some parts of the cliffs the same strata are gone over two 
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or three times in making the ascent. The folds at Gay Head are a part 
of the disturbed strata which form the backbone of the islands bordering 
the sounds of the New England coast. ‘This dislocated region has a 
known length of about two hundred miles, and an average width of about 
ten miles ; that is to say, there is an area of at least two thousand square 
miles in southern New England which has undergone, in recent geo- 
logical times, a complete geographical revolution. This district, before 
the Gay Head uplift, must have presented a surface like that of eastern 
and southern New Jersey. Shortly after the incursion of the earliest 
Pleistocene sands and gravels with boulders, presumably of glacial origin, 
the superficial, soft strata, to a depth of two hundred feet or more, were 
thrown into folds, as if they had been pushed out to sea by a gigantic 
scraper acting on them from the north. The present form of the ridges 
thus produced, and of the sounds inside of them, has been brought about 
by the combined action of the rivers of interglacial time and the ice of 
the last glacial epoch, — that whose débris forms the knoll of till in the 
College Yard and the sand-plain on which Jarvis Field is located. It has 
long been the custom of the officers of the Geological Department to use 
the April recess for excursions too distant to be undertaken in term time. 
During the recent recess, a party of nine, consisting of Messrs. A. 
Corbin, 96, C. H. Galger, S., R. S. Hosmer, S., F. M. Lowe, S., H. S. 
Rosevear, G., and D. F. Turnbull, S., students in Geology 8, Mr. P. P. 
Sharples, 95, acting as photographer, Dr. R. T. Jackson, and the writer, 
in general charge, left Boston at noon on the 4th of April to spend four 
or five days in the examination of the geology of the Gay Head cliffs. 
At Vineyard Haven the party was met by two wagons, by which it was 
conveyed through a pouring rain over the twenty miles of sandy road to 
the Indian settlement, where arrangements had been made with one of 
the inhabitants to quarter us during our stay. In the examination of the 
cliff, each student worked out for himself the more instructive and typical 
folds and faults, the relative position of the strata, and the distribution 
of the fossils found in the series. The lower beds, consisting of clays 
and sands, with beds of lignite, afford mainly leaves of upper Cretaceous 
age, among other forms a species of Sequoia, the extinct representative 
on this coast of the gigantic redwoods of California. The overlying 
Miocene or tertiary strata contain crabs, sharks’ teeth, the bones of 
dolphins and whales, and mollusean casts. The red, white, and bluish- 
black clays of the cliffs occur in the Cretaceous portion of the section. 
The greenish and brownish red bands are Miocene, while the dull fer- 
ruginous and sandy beds mark the presence of the older Pleistocene. 
In these older Pleistocene beds are found boulders from the mainland 
brought to this district along the lines on which they were transported in 
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the last glacial epoch. Pebbles of a peculiar iron ore from Cumberland, 
in northern Rhode Island, sixty miles away, are found in the drift on 
the Head. Notwithstanding the plastic condition of the white and mot- 
tled clays, due to the recent heavy rains, no accidents worthy of note 
took place, unless it may be mentioned that one of the party became 
mired in clay having the essential properties of white paint, from which 
he was rescued by a comrade who fortunately entered one of the deep 
gullies in time to give needed assistance. The last day of the expedition 
was spent in walking through a drizzling rain over coarse, bouldery beaches 
to the Nashaquitsa Cliffs on the south shore, in order to visit the locality, 
discovered by Sir Charles Lyell in 1842, and described in his “ Travels in 
North America.” On the morning of the return from the Head, the 
party was aroused at two, breakfasted at three, and was in the wagons at 
half past three, en route for Vineyard Haven, in the face of a northeast 
snowstorm. As a whole, the excursion was a successful one. The 
locality was made practicable as a place for instruction in geology through 
the published work of the United States Geological Survey on the cliffs ; 
and aside from the field experience gained by the students, the Depart- 
ment is the better off by a small collection of fossils and rocks. It was 
also pleasing, for the teachers who accompanied the expedition, to note 
the willingness with which students, for the most part unaccustomed to 
the life of the field geologist, performed their task in the bad weather 
which prevailed during a part of the time we were in the field. 
J. B. Woodworth. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
New Departments in the Scientific School. 


The Lawrence School has provided additional instruction to be begun 
next September in the new Departments of Architecture and Mining En- 
gineering, and also a four years’ course of Science for Teachers. The 
work of these additional departments has been long and carefully planned ; 
it embodies a large number of new courses, as well as many which are 
now given under the direction of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Instruction in Architecture was begun last year with a single course, 
given by Mr. H. L. Warren. In order to provide for the four years’ 
curriculum, seven additional courses in the subject have been established. 
These will be given by Mr. Warren, who has recently been promoted to 
be Assistant Professor of Architecture, and by his associates, Mr. New- 
ton and Mr. Bemis, who have recently been appointed to teach in the 
School. The newly provided instruction includes a special course in 
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geology and mineralogy of building stones, by Professor Wolff, and work 
in modeling. The courses of Professors Norton and Moore, from the 
Department of Fine Arts, are made part of the instruction, as are also 
several of the Engineering courses. — The large opportunities now af- 
forded by the University for general culture, in relation to architecture, 
has naturally led to the development of a plan of instruction which is 
particularly strong on the Fine Arts side. At the same time, an effort 
has been made to provide a sufficient training in mechanics and strength 
of materials, in descriptive geometry, and in the art of building construc- 
tion, to insure a fair amount of knowledge in these engineering subjects. 
— For the present, quarters for the architectural courses, of a temporary 
nature, have been provided in the building of varied history which was 
the original seat of the Engineering School, afterwards was devoted to 
the work of Louis Agassiz, for a time served as a house for the forgotten 
Zovlogical Club, and yet later as a domicile for the Hasty Pudding. 
Made over for the study of Architecture, after the manner of many an 
ancient edifice, it turns out to be very well fitted for the new use. It 
will doubtless serve until proper quarters can be provided in which the 
Fine Arts and the Architecture may be brought into proper association. 
The department has had peculiar advantage in receiving the special care 
of Mr. R. S. Peabody and Mr. Arthur Rotch, who, being architects and 
members of the Visiting Committee of the School, have given a great deal 
of their time to the organization of the work. This professional care on 
the part of men of large experience will enable the Department to go 
forward without risk of those blunders which so often attend the estab- 
lishment of new schools. 

The department of Mining Engineering is not an altogether original 
venture in this University. Nearly a generation ago we for some time 
maintained a mining school. For various reasons, the principal being 
the lack of an extended body of instruction which could be turned to this 
use, the school was abandoned. Since that day, the departments of ge- 
ology, engineering, and chemistry, which of themselves must afford nearly 
three fourths of the work which the student in mining engineering should 
pursue, have manifolded the range and scope of their instruction. Thus, 
in geology, the amount of the teaching is twelve times as great as it was 
at the time when the Hooper School of Mines was established, and the 
increase in the other departments, which may contribute to mining engi- 
neering, has been almost as great.— The plan of the four years’ course, 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering, 
differs from that in other schools in that it provides for a very extended 
training in geology, and also, during the three long vacations, for twenty- 
six weeks’ work in the field, mainly in connection with mining problems. 
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By this large use of the summer vacation, in three successive years, the 
students should be able to acquire an extended acquaintance with the 
over- and underground work of mining establishments. 

The course in Science for teachers is, like that in Mining Engineering, 
essentially a revival of work once undertaken by the University, and 
afterwards abandoned. Several years ago the Scientific School offered a 
course in science for those who intended to teach one or more of its 
branches. In the period of stagnation of the School, which reduced its 
students to a mere handful, the undertaking was abandoned. Of late 
years, the resort to the School of teachers and those intending to take up 
that work has rapidly increased, until at the present time there are some 
score of them with us, whose objects will be best met in the project for 
the four years’ course now announced. — An interesting feature in the 
four years’ course for teachers of science consists in the arrangement 
whereby the students devote about one fourth of their time to the study 
of the history and art of teaching, and to the courses in Philosophy and 
Psychology. This addition to the other elements of preparation for the 
task of teaching has been made possible by the work in Pedagogies 
which is offered by Professor Hanus. With this instruction added toa 
large number of courses which will serve to give the information which 
those who intend to teach science should have, the departments may be 
expected to serve the purposes of graduates of normal schools and others 
who look forward to teaching natural science in secondary schools. — 
Perhaps the most interesting course in this department is one which has 
been specially instituted to meet its peculiar needs. It is entitled “ Meth- 
ods of Teaching Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools. About 
ten exercises for each of the following subjects: Physics, Chemistry, 
Physical Geography, Botany, Zodlogy, Physiology, Mathematics. Assist- 
ant Professor Hanus and others.” The others are to be experienced 
and successful teachers selected from those who are employed in Science 
work in secondary schools. There are many things which need be done 
or left undone in the lecture and laboratory work in such schools. This 
important technical information can best be given by those who are in a 
position to deal with the matter as experts. — Some years ago it was pro- 
posed that the Legislature of this Commonwealth should undertake to 
found a Normal College, wherein masters could be prepared for the pub- 
lic High Schools. So far as Natural Science is concerned, and so far as 
the students are men, this department should serve the need in a more 
satisfactory way than any State school would be likely to do. 

With the above-mentioned additions, the Scientific School now offers 
four year courses in eleven subjects, or about as many as are provided in 
any school of like nature in this country. The additions have been made 
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in all cases to meet evident needs. They have been rendered possible 
by the considerable increase in revenue due to the singularly rapid growth 
in the number of students, and also by the fact that the general develoy- 
ment of the instruction offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
makes it necessary in each new department to establish only the very 
special courses which pertain to it. 


N. S. Shaler, S. B., ’62. 


A Four Years’ Course in Science for Teachers. 


A new four years’ course in science for the training of teachers is 
offered next year in the Scientific School. This course is intended 
for those who wish to qualify themselves to teach science in secondary 
schools, and for those who wish to become departmental teachers of 
science in the elementary schools. It prescribes courses in Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zodlogy, Geology, and Physical Geography, 
Psychology, the General Principles of Education, the History of Educa- 
tion, the Organization and Management of Schools and Classes, and 
Methods of teaching Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 
offers a voluntary summer course in Physical Training. It also permits 
certain options by which students may specialize in one or two related 
lines of scientific study as they proceed through the course. Candidates 
for this course are required to present both Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry, in the admission examination, and are strongly advised to 
offer both French and German. The new course combines a training 
in science with a professional training not heretofore provided for stu- 
dents in the Scientific School who are preparing to teach. It is estab- 
lished in the belief that the growing demand for highly trained teachers 
for elementary and secondary schools should be met by suitable pro- 
vision for the training of such teachers in scientific schools and colleges. 
Moreover, the Scientifie School, while enjoying all the advantages of a 
close affiliation with the College as a department of the University, is in 
its nature a professional school with a distinct function. The aim of 
each of its courses of study is to enable graduates to enter at once upon 
their life-work. A description of the new course of study is published 
by the University as a department pamphlet of the Scientific School. 
Inquiries concerning the course may be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Paul H. Hanus. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


The work of the Laboratory during the past year has been along the 
line mapped out at its foundation two years ago, —the study of the 
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physiology of exercise. The records of respiratory movements of chest 
and abdomen have been completed by 126 observations of the different 
nationalities represented at Chicago last summer. The observations are 
thus made to cover nine classes of civilization and all ages of both sexes. 
The statistical study of the observations shows how important it is not to 
take single observations as typical, for the types thus statistically estab- 
lished are widely different from those previously recognized based on 
single records. — The tests of quickness and speed of thrust (sparring 
reaction) have been continued. A new apparatus has been devised in 
the Laboratory for testing a still more complicated reaction. The test is 
practically to determine the power of an individual to touch quickly a 
white spot which is suddenly shown in unexpected positions. The appa- 
ratus is so arranged that it measures the time between seeing the white 
spot and touching it, and also the accuracy with which the spot is touched ; 
thus we have a measure in hundredths of a second of the quickness with 
which a movement of this sort may be made, and also a measure of the 
accuracy with which it is made. The results obtained with this location 
reaction apparatus have been very interesting, suggesting that it will be 
valuable as a test in determining the power of an individual to meet sud- 
den unexpected conditions. Some individuals are nearly twice as quick 
as others and at the same time quite as accurate, showing a far wider dif- 
ference than is shown by any of the simpler reactions. Observations are 
being made as rapidly as subjects present themselves and the results 
are being worked up. The underlying idea of the special work of the 
Laboratory is to discover tests which will give a clear picture of the 
motor-power of an individual, not so much from the standpoint of 
strength as from that of control, correlating the tests of the gymnasium 
and of the class-room. — An investigation has been begun to determine 
the occurrence of flat-foot as to age, sex, occupation, foot-gear, nation- 
ality, ete. A device has been made for quickly getting impressions in 
printers’ ink so that large numbers may be got in a short time. This 
apparatus is being used in the Cambridge schools and also among the In- 
dians ; the hope is to get several thousand impressions of whites, Indians, 
negroes, ete., as a basis of statistical study of the occurrence of flat- 
foot. Preparations are being made in the Laboratory to extend its 
equipment so that investigations may be carried on as to the hygienic 
conditions of the students as regards food, ventilation, ete. The work 
of the Laboratory is naturally hindered by lack of funds ; but as its aims 
are distinctly hygienic and educational, it is hoped this may be remedied. 


G. W. Fitz. 
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THE PEABODY MUSEUM. 

In pursuance of the plan for an extension of instruction in the Pea- 
body Museum, a course of lectures is now being given in the lecture 
hall of the Museum. Professor Putnam opened the course on April 11 
with an introductory lecture on “ Anthropology and what it includes.” 
The course comprises lectures by Professors Toy, Lanman, and Goodwin, 
each treating the subject of prehistoric life and the beginnings of culture 
from the standpoint of his special researches; by Mrs. C. Stevenson, 
Honorary Curator of the Egyptian section in the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on ancient Egypt; by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
the holder of the Thaw Fellowship in the Peabody Museum, on certain 
results of her studies for twelve years among the Indians ; by Mr. Kishi- 
moto, B. D. (Harvard), on Japan; by Mr. Dorsey, a student in the 
department, on his recent explorations in the necropolis of Ancon, Peru. 
Professor Putnam will close the course on June 13, with a general 
résumé of American Archaeology. — A course of instruction for the year 
1894-95 is offered by Professor Putnam, as follows: Anthropology. 
Primarily for Graduates (Undergraduates admitted by consent of the in- 
structor). 1. General Anthropology, with special reference to American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Lectures and laboratory work. — During 
the month of June the new Central American room in the Peabody 
Museum will be formally opened to the public. This room contains the 
remarkable collections secured by the two expeditions sent by the Pea- 
body Museum to Honduras, where the Museum has the exclusive right 
of exploration for the period of ten years. Here are also arranged the 
collections obtained by the Museum expeditions to Yucatan, as well as 
the Charnay and other casts from Mexico and Central America, forming 
a large and instructive exhibit of the strange sculptures, hieroglyphs, and 
works of art and utility of the prehistoric peoples of the central portion 
of our continent. The Museum will send a third expedition to Honduras 
this winter if sufficient funds are subscribed. — A special meeting of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Museum was held on May 3 to consider the 
offer of the Trustees of Mrs. Mary Hemenway’s estate in relation to 
placing in the Peabody Museum, under certain conditions, the Hemen- 
way archaeological and ethnological collections. These collections com- 
prise the results of the Hemenway Southwestern Expeditions, and they 
are of the utmost importance in the comparative study of American 
archaeology and ethnology. The offer was unanimously accepted by the 
Trustees, and thanks were extended to the Trustees of Mrs. Hemenway’s 
estate for this important addition to the Museum. A hall sixty by 
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sixty feet in the new part of the Museum has been assigned to the instal- 


lation of the collections. 
F. H. Mead, Assistant. 


A TESTIMONIAL TO PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

On May 19 President Eliot completed the twenty-fifth year of his 
service as President of Harvard University. Early in the winter, mem- 
bers of the Class of 1853, and other alumni, met to discuss informally 
what measures should be taken to commemorate this event. A perma- 
nent committee of fifty was organized, together with the presidents of the 
various alumni associations and Harvard clubs, to whom, on March 7, the 
following circular, signed by Roger Wolcott, ’70, chairman, and James 
C. White, 53, secretary, was sent : — 


“ Dear Sir, — During the present year Mr. Eliot will complete his 
twenty-fifth year as President of Harvard University. 

“This period is memorable in the history of the University not alone 
on account of its length, nor because of the unexampled increase in the 
number of students and of material resources, but because it has wit- 
nessed radical and far-reaching changes, amounting to a revolution, in 
the methods of instruction and discipline. 

“ These changes have not been restricted to the College, but have per- 
meated the professional and graduate schools as well, and their influence 
has widened into the broader field of higher education throughout the 
country. They have not yet outlived criticism, but it is certain that to 
the earnest student vastly greater opportunities are now extended than 
ever before. 

“Jn this great development of university instruction President Eliot 
has played the leading part. In his mind it was initiated, and to his 
courage and ability is chiefly due its successful realization. 

“Tt has, therefore, seemed proper to members of President Eliot’s 
class, and to others of the alumni, that the distinguished service thus 
rendered to American education should be fittingly commemorated, and 
to this end informal meetings have been held, at the last of which the 
following votes were adopted : — 

“¢ That a gold medal be struck to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his accession to the presidency, to be presented at the dinner of the alumni on next 
Commencement Day. 

‘*¢ That a committee of fifty or more be appointed, with full power to execute this 
purpose, and also to consider, and, if expedient, act upon some plan to make this 
commemoration of lasting benefit to the University, by raising a fund to establish 
fellowships, or for other desirable objects; said committee to have power to add to 
its membership.’ 
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“A list of the committee thus appointed is printed on the following 
page. The chairman and secretary were authorized to inform the mem- 
bers of the permanent committee of their appointment, and to call a 
meeting thereof.” 


The committee of fifty consisted of Henry Lee, ’36, Chairman ; Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, ’29; George E. Ellis, 33; Morrill Wyman, ’33 ; 
E. R. Hoar, ’35; E. E. Hale, ’39; William G. Russell, 40; T. W. 
Higginson, *41 ; Leverett Saltonstall, ’44; Charles Allen, ’47; Martin 
Brimmer, 49; C. R. Codman, ’49; Horace Davis, 49; James C. Car- 
ter, 50; T. J. Coolidge, 50; George O. Shattuck, ’51; Joseph H. 
Choate, 52; U. H. Crocker, 53; Edward King, ’53; Alexander Agas- 
siz, 55 ; Theodore Lyman, ’55 ; Robert T. Paine, ’55 ; Charles F. Adama, 
56; Stephen Salisbury, 56; Francis Bartlett, 57; Solomon Lincoln, 
‘57; John D. Long, ’57; John C. Ropes, °57; H. P. Walcott, 58; 
Julius Dexter, 60; F. W. Hunnewell, 60; John T. Morse, Jr., ’60; 
F. T. Greenhalge, 63; Robert T. Lincoln, 64; Frederick L. Olmsted, 
LL. D., 93; Francis Rawle, ’69; Joseph B. Warner, 69; Roger Wol- 
cott, ’70; Charles J. Bonaparte, 71; Walter Clifford, 71; William 
Lawrence, ’71; Nathaniel Thayer, ’71; Augustus Hemenway, ’75 ; Carl 
Schurz, LL. D., ’76; L. D. Brandeis, LL. B., ’77; A. L. Lowell, ’77 ; 
William E. Russell, 77; Robert Bacon, ’80; Theodore Roosevelt, ’80; 
W. C. Endicott, Jr., 83. 

Henry L. Higginson, 55, and William R. Thayer, 81, were chosen 
respectively treasurer and secretary of the committee. A committee, 
consisting of the Rev. George E. Ellis, 33, Professor C. E. Norton, ’46, 
and Martin Brimmer, ’49, was appointed to have charge of the prepa- 
ration of the medal ; and a sub-committee of eleven, consisting of Messrs. 
Henry Lee, T. W. Higginson, U. H. Crocker, Edward King, J. C. 
White, Stephen Salisbury, Solomon Lincoln, H. P. Walcott, Roger Wol- 
cott, William Lawrence, and Augustus Hemenway, was instructed to 
report on any other form of commemoration. Their suggestion that the 
commemoration be limited to the striking and presentation of the medal 
was unanimously adopted; and a committee was appointed to collect the 
necessary contributions, viz.: H. L. Higginson, Solomon Lincoln, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Augustus Hemenway, and Louis D. Brandeis. The 
medal has been designed by the artist, Mr. Pratt, of Boston, and struck 
by Tiffany & Co., New York. It will be presented at the Commence- 
ment dinner by Joseph H. Choate, ’52. 

William R. Thayer, ’81, Sec. 
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HARVARD OFFICERS FUND ASSOCIATION. 

In February of the current year a meeting was held in Cambridge in 
response to a circular, signed by members of different departments in 
the University, for the formation of an association for relief in cases 
of distress and misfortune among the officers of the University. At 
that meeting, over which Professor Shaler presided, a committee was 
appointed to form the details of the plan. The Committee, of which Pro- 
fessor Shaler again was chairman, presented its plan at a subsequent meet- 
ing, and articles were finally adopted on March 23, and the new association 
came formally into being. By the articles adopted, the association is 
constituted as the Harvard Officers Fund Association. Membership in 
it is open to all persons entered as officers of government or instruction 
in the annual catalogue. The members elect five trustees, to whom the 
administration of all affairs is intrusted. The funds of the Association 
are to be used for the purpose of providing relief, ordinarily of a tem- 
porary nature, for the families of deceased officers, or for officers dis- 
tressed by illness or other calamity. The relief is to be given entirely 
at the discretion of the trustees ; but it is understood that it is not to be 
applied in the way of providing pensions or permanent allowances, or to 
take the place in any way of the retiring allowance fund of the Uni- 
versity, or other similar funds which may hereafter be established. The 
primary object is to give relief in cases of calamity and pressing need, 
and aid in tiding over times of emergency. It will be seen that the 
Association is in no sense a strict insurance organization. There are no 
stipulated contributions, the only specific provision as to contributions 
being that the annual subscription of members shall be at least five 
dollars. Nor is there any limitation of the benefits of the Association to 
those who subscribe, the hope being to give relief, of the kind contem- 
plated by the articles, in any case of distress among officers of the Uni- 
versity. No rights or claims originate from the Association. It is an 
organization for friendly cojperation among men closely associated in 
interests and sympathy. 

The trustees of the Association are five in number, with terms over- 
lapping, as in the case of members of the Board of Overseers. The five 
trustees elected in April were, for a term of five years, President C. W. 
Eliot; for four years, Professor W. L. Richardson; for three years, 
Professor N. S. Shaler; for two years, Professor F. W. Taussig; for 
one year, Professor J. B. Ames. The trustees have elected Professor 
Taussig as their secretary and treasurer. As the terms of these trustees 
expire, their successors will be elected for terms of five years. 

F. W. Taussig, ’79. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1894. 


The Summer School suffered last year from the influence of the Chi- 
cago Fair. For five years or more it has been blessed with a surplus ; 
last year it encountered a considerable deficit. Although the University 
budget dictated care in expenditures, the Corporation, satisfied that the 
decline was but temporary, authorized the committee in charge of the 
School to undertake to provide for the present year quite as many 
courses as were offered in 1893. In the announcement for the present 
year, it will be seen that some courses which have been previously offered 
have been discontinued. Of these the most important are those in His- 
tory, temporarily suspended on account of the absence of Professor Hart, 
and that in Horticulture. In place of these omitted courses, of which 
the History, at least, will be resumed next year, the following additions 
have been made : Two courses in Psychology, by Professor Miinsterberg, 
one in Petrography, by Professor Wolff, and one in Solid Geometry, by 
Mr. Love. These new courses are all substantial additions to the system 
of the Summer School. Professor Miinsterberg’s work affords an impor- 
tant addition to the departments which have hitherto been offered. The 
first of his courses consists of lectures, with experimental demonstrations ; 
the second course is a practical laboratory course, intended to cover the 
field of Experimental Psychology and Psycho-physics. 

The course offered by Professor Wolff is intended to provide an oppor- 
tunity for teachers and others to obtain a good elementary knowledge of 
an important branch of Geology. The Geological Department now offers 
four summer courses, each of which may well occupy a student during 
the long vacation, though courses 1 and 2 may be taken during the same 
summer. — At the present time, the correspondence concerning the Sum- 
mer School indicates that the attendance will probably be much larger 
than in any previous year.— The following summary shows the scope 
and number of courses offered this year: English, two courses; Anglo- 
Saxon; German, two courses; French, two courses ; History and Art of 
Teaching ; Psychology, two courses; Draughting and Descriptive Geom- 
etry; Solid Geometry; Trigonometry ; Engineering, three courses, viz., 
Topographical Surveying, Railway Surveying, Electrical Engineering ; 
Physics, two courses; Chemistry, four courses, viz., Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, Quantitative Analysis, Organic 
Chemistry ; Botany: Vegetable Morphology and Physiology and Micro- 
scopical Anatomy of Phaenogams; Geology, four courses; Physical 
Training, two courses ; Courses at the Medical School. 

Women as well as men are admitted to these courses, except those in 
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the Medical School, those in Engineering, and the two more advanced 


courses in Geology. eee 
. S. Shaler, S. B., 62. 





STUDENT LIFE. 
HONORS TO HENRY IRVING. 


A demonstration, managed wholly by the students, and brought to a 
successful conclusion, took place on the afternoon of March 15. Mr. 
Henry Irving, the English actor, accepted an invitation to address the 
students in Sanders Theatre, which was packed by them and their friends. 
Mr. Irving, after a brief introduction by Dean Briggs, spoke for half 
an hour on “ Individuality,” urging Harvard men to be themselves and 
nobody else. His lecture was received with great enthusiasm. In the 
evening Harvard students, professors, and graduates attended the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Boston, where there was a continuous ovation to Mr. 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, in The Bells, and Nance Oldfield. A 
medal to commemorate the event was presented to Mr. Irving. It bore 
on one side the inscription, “Mr. Henry Irving, from Harvard Stu- 
dents ;” on the other, “ March 15, 1894, Harvard Night, Tremont The- 
atre, Boston.” The celebration was under the direct auspices of the 


Harvard Union, and the following men formed an advisory committee : 
G. C. Lee, 94, L. Davis, ’94, E. K. Rand, ’94, J. R. Oliver, 94, T. 
Sherwin, 94, H. A. Cutler, 94, R. W. Emmons, ’95, E. H. Warren, ’95, 
W. Ames, 95, D. C. Greene, 95, J. C. Fairchild, 96, R. H. Stevenson, 
97, and C. B. Vrooman, Sp. 


A CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CLUB. 


On the evening of February 20 there was a gathering in Sanders The- 
atre to listen to addresses by Moorfield Storey, ’66, and R. H. Dana, ’74, 
on Civil Service Reform. President Eliot presided, and spoke earnestly in 
behalf of the cause. The next night a large number of students attended 
a meeting in Lower Massachusetts for the purpose of organizing a club. 
A. P. Stone, L. S., presided, and M. L. Black, L. S., acted as temporary 
secretary. A constitution was read and adopted. The club is to be 
called the “Harvard Civil Service Reform Club.” Any member of the 
University may join it, by enrolling his name with the secretary and 
paying the annual dues of one dollar. The constitution provides for an 
annual meeting of the club, and for at least two public meetings during 
the college year. Two members from each class and two members each 
from the Law School, the Graduate School, the Lawrence Scientific 
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School, together with one member each from the Divinity School and the 
Medical School, and five members appointed at large by the president, 
will compose an executive committee. The following officers were 
elected: Pres. L. A. Frothingham, 1 L.; Vice-Pres., A. P. Stone, 2 L. 
S.; Secretary, J. H. Jones, 96; Treasurer, H. Schurz, 97. Executive 
Committee: H. C. Lakin, ’94, F. L. Olmsted, 94, E. H. Warren, 95, 
W. Emerson, 95, R. H. Hallowell, 96, T. J. Abbott, 96, F. H. Kin- 
nicutt, 97, E. B. Cresap, 97, A. N. Hand, 3 L. S., J. S. Sheppard, 2 L. 
S., D. F. Houston, 3 G., C. C. Closson, 2 G., A. N. Johnson, 4 L. S. S., 
J. F. Vaughan, 3 L. S. S., H. A. Eaton, 1 Div., G. H. Scudder, M. S. 


THE SECOND DEBATE WITH YALE. 


For the sixth time — the second time this year — Harvard disputants 
have won in a competitive debate with Yale disputants. The debate 
took place in the Hyperion Theatre, New Haven, Conn., on April 27. 
Chauncy M. Depew presided. The judges were Prof. Brander Matthews 
of Columbia, Governor Brown of Rhode Island, and Dr. W. T. Rains- 
ford of New York city. The question was, “ Resolved, that full member- 
ship in the House of Representatives should be given to members of the 
Cabinet.” Yale’s speakers, Gay H. Baum, Herbert H. Kellogg, and Har- 
old E. Buttrick, maintained the affirmative side ; Harvard’s spokesmen, 
C. A. Duniway, Gr., W. E. Hutton, ’95, and W. C. Douglas, L. S., 
held the negative. The debate was conducted under the rules adopted 
for previous competitions of this kind. The judges awarded the victory 
to Harvard by a narrow margin. The speakers and officers of the meet- 
ing were afterwards entertained by the Yale Union. 


NOTES. 


A Pedagogical Club, which has for its object the discussion of current 
educational topics, has been formed, with Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Presi- 
dent, and Ralph Hoffman, Sp., Secretary. It meets once a fortnight. — 
At the fourth annual convention of the Republican College League, held 
in Syracuse, N. Y., on April 6, Shirley E. Johnson, ’95, came within one 
vote of being chosen President. As Chairman of the Committee on 
League Work, he presented a report recommending the creation of new 
departments in the League, and the delegation to the Chairman of each 
department of authority to form a State League.— The Junior dinner 
held at the Tremont House on March 30 was attended by 150 men. 
Emmons presided ; Winthrop Ames was toastmaster;.J. J. Mack, Jr., 
read a poem, and short speeches were made by Brice, Briggs, Flandrau, 
Murchie, and P. W. Whittemore. — The exhibition, in March, of the 
Camera Club, was the best ever held. The pictures by Prof. F. C. de 
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Sumichrast and Dr. O. W. Huntington, ’81, were particularly fine. — 
John J. Mack, Jr., 95, has been elected President of the Lampoon ; W. 
D. Flagg, 95, is Secretary, and P. H. Lombard, ’95, Business Editor. — 
The officers of the Glee Club are, Pres., P. G. Flint, 95; Vice-Pres., F. B. 
Whittemore, 96; Leader, D.C. Greene, Jr., 95; Sec., J. D. Greene, 
96; Treas., H. C. Taylor, 97. — W. B. Wolffe, ’95, and C. G. Carter, 
96, will edit the Portfolio this year. — This winter, for the first time in 
many years, the Harvard Assemblies were not given. If rumor be 
correct, they have gradually become too exclusive to meet the approval of 
any but a very small clique of students and young ladies. A single 
assembly was held in Pierce Hall, Boston, after Easter, the managers 
being Hugh Williams, G. C. Lee, Jr., W. A. Dupee, and J. B. Eustis, Jr., 
of the Senior Class. — The officers of the Hasty Pudding Club are, Pres., 
H. F. Taylor, 94; Vice-Pres., R. B. Beals, 94; Sec., R. D. Wrenn, ’95 ; 
Treas., E. J. Holmes, 95; Kr., J. R. Oliver, 94; Chorister, D. C. 
Greene, 95. The Senior Farewell theatricals, given at the Club House, 
on April 3, and subsequently performed three times each in New York, 
Boston, and Cambridge, consisted of an elaborate burlesque called 
Granada. J.R. Oliver, ’94, wrote the libretto, and E. B. Hill, ’94, and 
D. G. Mason, ’95, the music. The proceeds of the last performance in 
Cambridge were for the Frank Bolles Memorial Fund. — The officers 
of Le Cercle Francais for the ensuing year are, D. H. Morris, ’96, 
Pres. ; R. Floyd, 95, Vice-Pres.; P. F. Emery, 95, Sec.; E. G. Kno- 
blauch, ’96, Treas. ; Professor F. C. de Sumichrast, Faculty member. — 
The Wendell Phillips Club has elected as honorary members T. W. 
Higginson, 43, W. E. Russell, ’°77, F. T. Greenhalge, 63, G. F. Hoar, 
’46, H. C. Lodge, ’71, J. D. Long, ’57, G. D. Robinson, 56, W. L. Gar- 
rison, and E. E. Hale, ’39.— The Catholic Club has given several 
public lectures, at one of which G. P. Lathrop spoke on St. Francis of 
Assisi; at another, C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, discussed the Catholic Church 
in America. — At the dinner of the undergraduate members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, L. Van Kleeck, ’95, read a poem, R. Gray, 95, was orator, 
and J. R. Oliver, 94, was toastmaster.— An intercollegiate debating 
union has been formed, in which Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Columbia are members. The officers are, Pres., C. Vroo- 
man, Harvard ; 1st Vice-Pres., W. Leete, Yale; 2d Vice-Pres., G. Fox, 
Princeton ; Treas., G. Codman, Pennsylvania ; Recording Sec., S. Knapp, 
of Columbia. — The Exeter alumni at Harvard have formed a com- 
mittee to see how the interests of Phillips Academy can be furthered. 
Maynard Ladd, ’94, is chairman; other members are, J. Cranston, Jere. 
Smith, L. S.; W. B. Gage, ’95, H. P. Nelson, ’96, C. D. Booth, ’96, L. O. 
O'Brien, ’97. 

















Radcliffe College. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


Before the act,! which established the new relations between Harvard 
and Radcliffe, passed the Legislature, it was opposed by the Committee on 
Endowment of Colleges of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. The 
objections of the remonstrants were, that the petitioners brought “no ade- 
quate guarantee that the new college is able to maintain the high character 
which it is the duty of the State to require of all institutions which it 
charters to grant degrees,” for “ the essential basis of such guarantee is 
an adequate endowment fund ;” that in the special arrangement offered 
as a substitute for a suitable endowment “it is expressly provided that 
Harvard University may at any time withdraw its visitatorial power and 
decline to countersign the degrees;” and that “the fact that it is pro- 
posed that the degrees of the new college shall be countersigned by the 
President of Harvard University is in itself a confession that alone the 
new college may not be a competent degree-conferring institution.” In 
answer to these arguments, Mr. J. B. Warner, on behalf of himself and 
the other petitioners, at the hearing before the Committee on Education, 
on February 28, showed conclusively that the endowment fund is, by 
reason of the connection of the institution with Harvard, relatively 
larger than it would otherwise be. Professors Norton, Byerly, Goodwin, 
and Goodale supported this statement by demonstrating, from different 
points of view, that there is no college for women in America with an 
endowment fund large enough to pay the actual expense of such instruc- 
tion as has been given at the Annex. As to the withdrawal of the visita- 
torial power and the refusal to countersign the degrees, Mr. Warner 
insisted that the Committee must take the assurance of the management 
of Harvard University that there is no intention on their part to aban- 
don the new college. Professor Goodwin assured the Committee that 
the promises of the Harvard Faculty would be performed, and Presi- 
dent Eliot stated that the history, traditions, and policy of Harvard 
University certainly warranted the assumption that she will not draw 
back from the work of educating women after she has once formally 
undertaken the task. Mrs. Louis Agassiz said that the hope of the 
friends of the Annex had always been that some officially determined 
connection might exist between the Annex and Harvard College, and 
that the proposed plan was a step in that direction. Mr. Albert Stick- 
ney of New York explained the position of the signers of the petition 
which was presented to the Overseers by prominent New York citizens 


1 See p. 526. 
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and alumni of Harvard University. He stated that the petition was not 
intended for use at the hearing. 

Mr. Warner mentioned incidentally that the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women had never given its certificate without the approval 
of a committee of the Professors of Harvard College, and that there 
was no reason why a provision should not be made that Radcliffe College 
should not confer degrees except with the approval of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 

After a full presentation of the subject, the petitioners rested the case 
and, to the surprise of most of those present, the remonstrants announced 
that they would withdraw their petition, if the clause were inserted which 
reads, “ provided, however, that no degree shall be conferred by the said 
Radcliffe College except with the approval of the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College.” This clause does not seem to be in the direct 
line of argument about endowment, the possible rejection of Radcliffe by 
Harvard College, or the value of the counter-signature of the degree as 
set forth in the arguments of the remonstrants. It simply emphasizes 
the original intention of the managers of the Annex. It was, of course, 
inserted, and Radcliffe College has the power to confer degrees and to 
enter into closer relations with Harvard College. 

On January 10, 1894, two petitions were received by the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College and referred to a special committee for 
consideration and report. Of these the first was as follows : — 

“To the Board of Overseers of Harvard University : We, the undersigned, 
residents of the city of New York, having at heart the establishment of female 
education upon the sound basis of conformity to received standards, and being 
informed that the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women intends 
to obtain, under the name of Radcliffe College, the power to confer degrees in 
arts and sciences ; being also informed that your Board has empowered the 
President of Harvard University to countersign the diplomas of Radcliffe 
College and affix the seal of the University to them, do hereby, and for the 
following reasons, pray that, in lieu of the aforesaid power conferred by your 
Board upon the President of Harvard University, he be empowered to con- 
fer upon such women students as are duly qualified the ordinary degrees of 
Harvard University.” 

The reasons (six in number) were then given. The second petition 
read thus : — 


“To the Honorable, the Board of Overseers of Harvard University : The 
undersigned, Collegiate Alumna, appreciating the great benefits to be derived 
from post-graduate work in Harvard University, and sincerely regretting that 
said work is not available to properly qualified women, do hereby most respect- 
fully petition your Board that women students may be admitted to such grad- 
uate courses as can be opened to them without involving the University in 
additional expense.” 
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After a careful consideration of the subject, the Board of Overseers 
adopted the following resolutions : — 


“ Resolved, That in the deliberate judgment of the Board of Overseers the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts should not be given by this University to women, 
inasmuch as they are not permitted to qualify themselves for it in Harvard 
College, and at present this form of qualification is implied by the said degree, 

“ Resolved, Provided that the President and Fellows concur herein, that the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences be authorized, in their discretion, to admit any 
student of Radcliffe College to any course of instruction designed primarily 
for graduates, upon such terms and subject to such limitations and conditions 
as may be agreed upon between the said Faculty and the proper governing 
body of the said College ; such students to be deemed in no sense students of 
Harvard University, and the privileges hereby conferred upon them to be at 
all times revocable as well by the said Faculty of Arts and Sciences as by the 
governing Boards of the University.” 


This action, so favorable to Radcliffe College, will doubtless result in 
a rich list of elective courses for the coming year. 

As must necessarily occur, in such circumstances, there are many 
details to be settled. The provisions for graduate instruction for women, 
and for laboratory accommodation, will be gradually and carefully ad- 
justed. 

Mr. Gilman is already in correspondence with a larger number of 
applicants for our courses of instruction than ever before. We have 
probably a sufficient equipment for the coming year, but in the imme- 
diate future we shall need more lecture-rooms, new laboratories, a fire- 
proof building for our library, a new gymnasium, and some residences. 
Would that we might lay out our college grounds according to Cowley’s 
plan! 

In the mean time the work of the students has gone on with the usual 
evenness. One new half-course in Economic Geology, by Dr. Harris, 
was added in the second half-year to the list already in our catalogue ; 
Professor Cooke invited such of our students as were prepared for the 
course to his illustrated lectures on Crystal Optics, at his house, 12 
Ware Street; and Mr. J. Rayner Edmands has given a course of 
eight lectures on Astronomy, on successive Thursdays, at Fay House. 
Our students attended also, to a considerable extent, the public lectures 
given at Harvard College. Such are the series of lectures on the Fine 
Arts, by Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, and Professor John C. Van Dyke; the readings from Shake- 
speare and Browning, by Mr. Hayes; and the course of ten lectures on 
Anthropology, at the Peabody Museum. A large number of our students 
were invited to the address given by Mr. Henry Irving, at Sanders 
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Theatre, and a number of our classical students attended the dress 
rehearsal of the Latin Play, through the courtesy of the Classical De- 
partment. It is interesting to note that the largest classes this year were 
in English, History, French, German, and the Classics. The classes in 
Mathematics were larger than they have been for several years. Two 
Old South prizes, of forty dollars each, were awarded to our students 
last February, — one on Coronado and the Early Spanish Exploration of 
New Mexico, to Carrie A. Harper, 96; and the other on the Ordinance 
of 1787, to Elizabeth H. Tetlow, ’97. 

In the fall of 1893 the building on the Annex grounds, previously 
occupied by The Cambridge School, was slightly altered to make suit- 
able temporary accommodations for a gymnasium. The Swedish system 
of gymnastics was introduced, and two teachers, Miss Margaret Wallace 
and Miss Mary Hubbard, from the Boston Normal School of Gymnasties, 
have given instruction to about seventy students. Attendance at the 
gymnasium is voluntary, and the system adopted is designed to meet the 
particular wants of each individual. The class work is intended to afford 
an opportunity for general physical development to all students who are 
not in need of special exercises. 

The gifts received by the Annex Corporation this year are $1,000 from 
Miss Anna Lowell; $5,000 from Mrs. Martha T. Fiske to establish a 
scholarship in memory of her husband, Josiah M. Fiske, of New York ; 
and $100 from the Hon. George S. Hale of Boston for the endowment 
fund. The Annex has received from bequests during the year $90,000, 
which was paid to the treasurer, Miss Horsford, by the executor of the 
will of Mrs. Catherine P. Perkins. Bequests were left by General 
Edward W. Hincks of Cambridge and Mrs. Anne Sweetser of Boston. 
That of General Hincks is about $5,000, for the library, which already 
has a collection in memory of his daughter, one of the former students, 
who died during her course of study. 

On the social side there is a constantly increasing interest in the 
formation of small clubs. In 1886 there were two clubs only, — the 
Idler Club and the Debating Club. The Debating Club had a short life, 
perhaps because in those days all the arguments seemed to be on one 
side of the question. Now, after a lapse of six or seven years, a new 
club is in the process of formation under the name of the Radcliffe Union. 

The object of the Idler Club is to give the students an opportunity to 
meet each other socially, and it is open to any member of the college 
who cares to belong to it. The only other large club is the Emmanuel, 
which is organized for the purpose of giving information on the charita- 
ble and philanthropic projects of the day. The addresses before the 
Club this year were made by Mrs. Chant ; Mrs. Palmer ; Mr. Woods and 
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Miss Cheever, who spoke on the College Settlements; Major Brewer, who 
described the work of the Salvation Army; and Professor Palmer, who 
lectured on the Intimations of Immortality in Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

The smaller clubs are the English, French, German, Philosophy, His- 
tory, and Graduate. All of these, except the Graduate Club, are lim- 
ited to twelve or fifteen members, and election to them depends on 
scholarship. The first requirement is that the applicant for membership 
shall be an advanced student of good standing in English, French, German, 
or History, as the case may be; after that her personal qualities are 
considered. These clubs meet, on an average, once in two weeks in 
the parlor of Fay House. The member whose duty it is to entertain 
the club for the afternoon usually reads a paper which is intended to 
promote general knowledge of the subject which the club is studying ; 
an informal discussion follows the reading. The Philosophy Club has 
had two open meetings this year, —a lecture on the Relation between 
Metaphysics and Psychology, by Professor Ladd of Yale University ; 
and a lecture on Mysticism, by Professor Davidson. The Graduate Club 
has had three open meetings, — a lecture on Wordsworth, by Mr. John 
Albee of New York; a lecture on Sidney Lanier, by President Gates 
of Amherst College ; and a lecture on the Scientific as distinguished from 
the Folk Conception of Language, by Professor B. I. Wheeler of Cornell 
University. There are also two Glee Clubs, a Music Club, a Banjo Club, 
and a Tennis Club. One of the Glee Clubs gives two concerts a year 
(usually for the benefit of the Library) in the auditorium at Fay House. 
The other Glee Club was formed this year; it has had one public enter- 
tainment only, but on that occasion it gave, instead of the customary con- 
cert, Pictures from Homer, in which the students, in Grecian costume, 
recited dramatically the Greek verses; Professor Palmer read, between 
the scenes, selections from his translation of the Odyssey. The Music 
Club has held two open meetings this spring, — a piano recital by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, and a concert by Mrs. H. H. Gallison and Mr. Carl 
Faelten. 

ALUMNAE NOTES. 

On March 26 the Appian Way Club, composed of the graduates of 
the Annex from 1883 to 1890, held its annual meeting. Eleven of the 
twelve members present were signers of the petition addressed by the 
Harvard Annex Alumnae to the Annex Corporation in opposition to 
the act “incorporating ”” Radcliffe College ; several of them had removed 
their names, however, after gaining further light. No business was done 
at the meeting; the principal subject for discussion was, The Standards 
and Possibilities of Radcliffe College. It is safe to predict that, if the 
Radcliffe College Corporation follows the policy to which it practically 
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committed itself at the hearing before the Committee on Education, the 
Annex Alumnae will soon be as loyal to Radcliffe College as they have 
been to the Annex in the past. The most important work before the 
Alumnae at present is to secure, before October 1, 1894, the five thousand 
dollars which they are collecting for a fund to establish a scholarship for 
tuition. About half the required sum only is in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Gertrude E. Tyler of Winchester, Mass. 

Several of the graduates are holding excellent positions as teachers. 
Annie L. Barber, ’83, is at the head of the classical department of Miss 
Annie Brown’s School, in New York city. Grace R. Canfield, ’83, and 
Elinor M. Buckingham, 92, are teachers at the Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore, Md. Helen M. Albee, 84, Emma M. Sawyer, ’88, and 
Henrietta E. McIntire, ’90, are teaching at the Cambridge Latin School. 
Edith S. Cushing, 84, is a teacher at the Dorchester High School. 
Jeannette S. Brown, 85, and Kate B. Runkle, ’86, are teaching at the 
Brearley School, New York city. There are also in New York Lucy 
A. Bushee, ’86, at Miss Peebles’s School, and Elizabeth Briggs, ’87, at 
Dr. Sachs’s School for Girls. In Boston, Alice L. Canfield, ’88, is teach- 
ing at the Misses Ward’s School; Mary J. Foley, ’88, at the Girls’ Latin 
School; Helen A. Stuart, ’91, at the Roxbury High School; Lucy A. 
Paton, ’92, and Virginia V. Newhall, 90, teach at Miss Folsom’s School ; 
and Henrietta Gardiner, 93, teaches at Mr. Hopkinson’s School. In 
Cambridge, Anna W. Carret, 88, teaches at Miss Markham’s School ; 
Mabel L. Chamberlain, ’90, at the Morse Grammar School; Alice C. 
Hale, ’92, at The Cambridge School for Girls; and Sarah W. Brooks, 
*92, at Mr. Kendall’s School. Maud A. Lawson, ’88, and Constance 
G. Alexander, ’93, teach at the Cambridge High School. Grace H. 
Macurdy, ’88, is instructor in Greek at Vassar College. Cornelia W. 
Green, 89, is teaching at Hampton College, Louisville, Ky. Effie Lan- 
agan, ’89, is an instructor in the classical department at Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Ill. Leonora Vinal, ’89, teaches at the High School, 
Greenfield, Mass. Camille Benson, ‘90, teaches in the High School at 
Manchester, N. H. 

Mary H. Buckingham, ’90, is the Secretary of the Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore, Md. Lucy H. Fletcher and Eleanor B. Pearson, ’90, have a 
private school at Palo Alto, Cal., which they opened in the fall of 1890. 
Grace L. Wing, ’90, is teaching at Oahu College, Honolulu; Mary E. 
Bradley, ’91, teaches at the High School, Lawrence; Ellen C. Griswold, 
"91, is teaching at St. Mary’s School, Garden City, N. Y.; Eleanor Bald- 
win, ’92, at the Classical High School, Worcester ; Sophie C. Hart, ’92, is 
instructor in Rhetoric at Wellesley College. Alice C. Van Ruyper, ’93, 
teaches at the High School, Willimantic, Conn. Three of the graduates — 
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Anne R. Pugh, 92, Eleanor Bigelow, ’93, and Anna N. Hallowell, ’93 — 
are studying in Europe. Miss Pugh held, for one year at least, a foreign 
fellowship of the Woman’s Education Association. She is studying 
Romance Philology and Literature in France and Spain. Celeste W. 
Herrick, ’87, held from September, 1888, till January, 1894, a position 
on the staff of Foster’s Encyclopaedic Medical Dictionary, published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. She is now editing a book for Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Helen L. Reed, 90, and Margaret W. Noble, 
93, are engaged in journalism. 

Several graduates of other colleges joined our classes last fall. Two 
at least intend to take our A. B. degree, and two are studying for an 
advanced degree. The others are working on courses of advanced grade. 
The colleges represented by these students are the University of Illinois, 
the University of Wisconsin, the University of Kansas, Boston University, 
Wesleyan College, Smith College, Wellesley College, and Bryn Mawr 
College. Three of our own graduates are also taking advanced courses 
of instruction this year. 

Mary Coes. 





The Outlook. 


The three months, February, 
March, and April, of this year have 
not been a season of great promise in 
Harvard athletics. Indeed, to the 
man who sees the dark side of things, 
there has probably never been a time 
when Harvard’s chances of losing to 
Yale in almost all the spring sports 
seemed better. In addition to the 
dark prospects of the Nine and of the 
Mott Haven Team, and the hardly 
less fortunate state of affairs with the 
Crew, these months have witnessed 
the death of the winter meetings in 
the Gymnasium. Yet the outlook, 
which seemed so dark at the beginning 
of the season, is very much brighter 
now at the first of May; and as the 
poor condition of affairs was due to 
perfectly unavoidable causes, and as 
those causes were well understood by 
everybody, the feeling in the Univer- 
sity to-day is far from being so pes- 
simistic as might be supposed. In 
several games, the Nine. has shown 
that it has good material ; the annual 
spring meeting, April 28, has proved 
that the Mott Haven candidates are 
far from weak ; less is known about 
the Crew, but with the general rise in 
confidence its prospects have bright- 
ened. Altogether, then, the athletic 
situation is not very different from 
what it usually is at this time. 


The GHinter Meetings. 


It has been said that the winter 
meetings are practically dead. Prob- 
ably this statement will cause little 
surprise, for a gradual decline in in- 
terest has been evident for several 
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Ever since the present Senior 


years. 
Class entered College, there has been 
a lack of spontaneous support of these 
meetings ; a few have been successful, 
but only because the officers, by per- 
sonal appeal to individual athletes, 


have forced them to compete. There 
are several reasons why the meetings 
have lost their interest. In the first 
place, outdoor sports have become 
very much more important of late 
years, and the interest has been cen- 
tred on these. The amount of train- 
ing for the various track and field 
events has increased rapidly with the 
rapid increase of the number of out- 
door and indoor meetings in Cam- 
bridge and out of Cambridge. Since 
the founding of the Boston Athletic 
Association, Harvard has been very 
largely represented in all the open 
meetings in Boston. Harvard men 
also enter meetings under the Insti- 
tute of Technology, and under various 
school associations in and near Boston. 
Men in training for all these meetings 
have been unwilling to train for the 
home winter meetings. The lack of 
spirited competition has wrecked them. 
Again, all interest in sparring ceased 
at the time of the death of A. H. Lin- 
der, 95, from the effects of a blow re- 
ceived in a friendly bout. The fact is, 
that the meetings have become very 
tame exhibitions; athletes have not 
cared to enter them, and the students 
have naturally ceased to support them. 
One meeting was held on March 24. 
There were very few entries, and the 
only interesting events were the spring- 
board leaping, in which W. E. Putnam, 
’96, raised his own previous record of 
8 ft. 4 in. by one inch ; the high jump, 
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in which six Harvard men jumped over 
5 ft. 6 in., A. Stickney, ’97, clearing 5 
ft. 103 in., Sweeney, of the Xavier Ath- 
letic Club, dropping out at 6 ft. } in.; 
the Japanese top-spinning by N. Ki- 
shimoto,Gr. A second meeting was at- 
tempted, but it amounted to nothing. 





Rowing. 

Early in February the candidates 
for the ’Varsity Crew were reduced 
from three to two crews, rowing in 
the following order: First crew, — 
Townsend, ’96, bow ; Brewer, 96, 2 ; 
Murchie, ’95, 3; Derby, 96,4; Duf- 
field, 96, 5; Potter, 95,6; Fennessy, 
96, 7; Bullard, ’96, stroke. Second 
crew, — Emmons, ’95, Hervey, ’94, 
bow ; Hoag, 794, 2; Purdon, ’95, 3; 
Beals, ’94, 4; Heckscher, ’94, Hough- 
ton, Sp., 5 ; Richardson, ’96, 6 ; Blake, 
94, 7; Davis, 95, stroke. The usual 
work was done in the tank till March 
5, when the crew went on the river 
for the first time. Two days later 
fourteen men went to the training ta- 
ble. On April 1 only ten candidates 
were left at the training table. They 
were coached daily by T. N. Perkins, 
’91, and frequently by Mayor W. A. 
Bancroft, ’78. B. G. Waters, 94, who 
rowed two years ago, came out toward 
the end of March, and was put in at 7. 
After the recess the men were rowing 
as follows : Purdon, ’95, bow ; F. Da- 
vis, 95, 2; Townsend, ’96, 3; Bul- 
lard, ’96, 4; Blake, 94,5; L. Davis, 
94,6; Waters, 94,7; Fennessy, ’96, 
stroke. Of these men, only Fennessy 
and Captain Davis rowed in 1893. Of 
last year’s crew Johnson, 94, New- 
ell, 94, Fearing, ’93, and Vail, ’93, are 
still in the University, but none of 
them will row this season. The inex- 
perience of the men has been the great 
drawback this year, but the crew is 
beginning to get into ’Varsity form. 
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A new plan was adopted early in 
the spring for stimulating a greater 
interest in the Class Races. It was 
decided to hold three races, two over 
a one-mile course, and one over a two- 
mile course. It is understood that a 
College crew will be chosen later in 
the season, from the best material of 
the Class crews, to race with the ’Var- 
sity; and the three races will give an 
excellent chance to judge this mate- 
rial. The Class crews began training 
early for these races, and by the last 
of April all of them were in fair con- 
dition except the Freshmen. The 
Sophomores were rowing in the best 
form, and they showed their superior- 
ity by winning both the one-mile 
races, The Freshmen entered the 
first race on April 24, and finished 
last. It was decided to be best for 
them not to enter the second race on 
May 1. The first race was rowed 
from a point above the Harvard 
Bridge to the Union Boat Club. No 
time given. The second race was 
rowed over the same course in the 
other direction. Time 5m. 30 sec. 


Baseball, 


The Nine started the season with 
practically nothing but new material. 
The students had perfect confidence 
that Captain Wiggin would get the 
best work out of the men that was 
possible, and he has not disappointed 
them. The Nine has lost games al- 
ready to nines from smaller colleges, 
but at times the new men have shown 
their real ability, and proper care 
should make a vast improvement in 
them. Thirty men answered the call 
for candidates on February 12. Cook, 
L. S., who came out later, is the only 
man who has been a regular ’Varsity 
player. The usual indoor practice in 
the cage was kept up till March 6, 
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when the men practiced for the first 
time outdoors. The following men 
were measured for suits before the 
recess: Wiggin, L. S., Highlands, ’95, 
Ames, ’96, Perry, ’97, pitchers; O’ Mal- 
ley, 96, and Scannell, ’97, catchers ; 
Dickinson, ’94, 1b.; Whitttemore, ’95, 
2b.; Stevenson, ’97, s.s.; Cook, L. S., 
3b.; Paine, ’94, Winslow, ’96, and 
Hapgood, ’94, outfielders. Corbett, 
’94, began training late in April. The 
team has been coached by Keefe, a 
professional, Clarence W. Smith, ’86, 
and Frothingham and Sullivan of last 
year’s team. Col. Winslow, ’85, is 
expected later in the season. 

On May 5 Harvard played her first 
important game of the season with 
Princeton, at Princeton, losing by a 
score of 12 to 5. Before the game 
the students felt that there was a pos- 
sibility of winning, if the team could 
only get through critical points with- 
out going to pieces, and the result 
shows that this hope was not un- 
founded, for, except in one case, the 
playing was excellent, at times even 
brilliant ; the one case, however, was 
enough to spoil the chances. In the 
seventh inning Princeton made seven 
runs, and Harvard lost heart and could 
do nothing to save the game. It was 
simply a case where the inexperience 
of the Harvard men proved fatal in 
important games. 

The baseball scores up to May 6 
were as follows, the games, where not 
otherwise stated, being played at Cam- 
bridge : — 





Date. Opponents. H. Opp 
Aprlh BS. .ANGOVET . .6.0.c00cccFevee cece 10 38 
14.. Williams (Williamstown)...... 11 13 
16..Technology......-+++e+eeeee0. 6 8 
17... Woven Home. .....csesccscaces 15 8 
RE APUROIIONS. <0 soctiessacerrsvds 5 1 
21..Dartmouth (Hanover)......... 4 3 
DE. EPRTUIOMN 6 0 <0 0:00. 000c0s0e00e 5 2 
PRET EOTL TEE TTT TOOL 9 10 
35. .Dartmouth. ...scorcesccoceses 9 2 


Athletics.— The Mott Haven Team. 





Date. Opponents. H. Opp 
April 28..Holy Cross (Worcester)....... 7 2 
May 2..Williams............-..+006 10 4 

G. .Primoetem ....cesccccccsccccse 56 1 


The fElott Haven Team, 


The candidates for the Mott Haven 
Team worked in the Gymnasium at 
the regular exercises with dumbbells 
and chest weights during February 
and March. Beginning with March 
19, Mr. Lathrop was on the track 
every day to train them. After the 
recess the following men went to the 
training table: for the sprints, H. R. 
Storrs, ’96, J. P. Whittren, 95; P. da 
S. Prado, ’96 ; for the sprints or quar- 
ter mile, S. M. Merrill, 94; for the 
quarter mile, N. W. Bingham, 795, L. 
T. Hildreth, ’96, N. B. Marshall, ’97; 
for the half mile, E. B. Hill, ’94; H. 
C. Lakin, ’94, E. Hollister, 97, W. H. 
Vincent, 97; for the mile, W. H. 
Carson, L. S., G. L. Paine, 96, J. L. 
Coolidge, ’95 ; for the hurdles, W. F. 
Garcelon, L. S., H. W. Jameson, 95, 
V. Munroe, 796, J. L. Bremer, ’96 ; 
for the mile walk, C. D. Drew, ’97, J. 
D. Phillips, ’97 ; for the bicycle, F. 
S. Elliot, ’95, A. B. Holmes, ’96, W. 
R. Brinckerhoff, ’97, J. W. Scheres- 
chewsky, 95 ; for the high jump, W. 
E. Putnam, ’96, A. Stickney, ’97 ; for 
the broad jump, E. B. Bloss, ’94; for 
the pole vault, H. M. Wheelwright, 
94, captain. 

A good idea of the work of the team 
may be obtained by looking at the 
records made at the Annual Spring 
Meeting on Holmes Field April 28. 
In the 120 yards hurdle race, Garce- 
lon lowered the Harvard record to 16} 
seconds, and then only just succeeded 
in winning from Munroe. He also 
ran the 220 yards hurdle race in the 
excellent time of 25} seconds. Mer- 
rill made the hundred yards dash in 
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103 sec. Phillips, a Freshman, walked 
a mile in 7m. 83 sec. F. S. Elliot 
rode an exhibition two miles on the 
bicycle in 5 m. 7? sec., which is lower 
than any previous collegiate record. 
The rest of the events were well con- 
tested, and very good records were 
made in them. 


Howard A. Cutler, ’94. 


Iotes, 

The Yale Yacht Club wish to ar- 
range a race with Harvard. —The 
Football Association have elected C. 
H. Mills, “95, president and manager, 
and W. B. Rogers, ’96, secretary. K. 
W. Emmons, ’95, is captain of the 
Eleven. — On Feb. 17 the members of 
the Harvard and Yale football teams, 
together with alumni of both universi- 
ties, were entertained by several Yale 
graduates in New York. The dinner 
was given as a compliment to Major 
H. L. Higginson [55], who entertained 
the teams last year. An effort will be 
made to establish the custom of hold- 
ing annual dinners. Ex-Judge Henry 
E. Howland of New York presided, 
and formed a proper link between the 
two sets of college men, as he gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1854, and from the 
Harvard Law School in 1857.  Al- 
though there were no set toasts, sev- 
eral impromptu speeches on football 
were made.— The Weld Boathouse was 
opened on March 14, nearly a month 
earlier than last year. The directors 
of the Club have made an amend- 
ment to its constitution, according to 
which membership of those who get 
tickets this spring will be extended to 
the close of the rowing season next 
autumn. The term of membership 
before was during the college year, 
so that tickets issued in the spring 
were only good until Commencement. 
Hereafter the men who do not join 
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till spring will get as much rowing 
for their five dollars as those who join 
in the autumn. The new rule alse 
applies to locker tickets. The Club 
added three new boats, and improved 
its float, during the winter. It still 
lacks as many members as it ought to 
have in order to keep up to the best 
standard of usefulness.— R. D. Wrenn, 
796, is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. — During the winter 
a class in wrestling was organized by 
Mr. Lathrop. — At the B. A. A. meet- 
ing on Feb. 10 Harvard scored 24 
points out of 54, with 11 clubs com- 
peting. — N. P. Dodge, Jr., ’95, is 
secretary and manager of the Cricket 
Club. —In the New England cham- 
pionship games on March 10 Harvard 
scored 28 points out of 63; eight clubs 
took part. — Fifty-two men responded 
to Captain Emmons’s call for Football 
candidates after the recess. — The 
officers of the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion are: Pres., R. D. Wrenn, ’96; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Chase, 95; Sece., J. 
B. Read, ’95; Exec. Com., P. Gard- 
ner, 94, M. L. Johnston, ’95, A. Cod- 
man, ’96, H. T. Nichols, ’97. — At the 
Interclass Games for the Weld Cup, 
on April 23, the Freshmen won 39 
points, the Juniors 34, the Seniors 28, 
and the Sophomores 25.— At the an- 
nual open handicap meeting on May 
5 no records were broken, and the 
work of the Harvard men was disap- 
pointing. — The first Intercollegiate 
Fencing Tournament in New York 
city on May 5 resulted in a victory for 
Harvard by 5 points to 4 for Colum- 
bia. Yale withdrew, owing to an in- 
jury to one of her fencers. The 
Harvard representatives were J. E. 
Hoffman, J. P. Parker, and A. G. 
Thacher; Columbia’s were L. W. 
Lawson, 8S. G. Fitzgerald, and Hamil- 
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ton Fish, Jr. The summaries follow : 
First round — Townsend, Col., beat 
Hoffman, Harv.; Parker, Harv., beat 
Fish, Col.; Thacher, Harv., beat Law- 
son, Col. Score: Harvard, 2 bouts ; 
Columbia, 1 bout. Second round — 
Hoffman, Harv., beat Fish, Col.; Law- 
son, Col., beat Parker, Harv.; Town- 
send, Col., beat Thacher, Harv. Score: 
Columbia, 2 bouts ; Harvard, 1 bout. 
Third round— Hoffman, Harv., beat 
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Lawson, Col.; Thacher, Harv., beat 
Fish, Col.; Townsend, Col., beat Par- 
ker, Harv. Score: Harvard, 2 bouts; 
Columbia, 1 bout. Individual scores 
— Townsend, Col., won 3 bouts, lost 
none ; Thacher, Harv., won 2, lost 1; 
Hoffman, Harv., won 2, lost 1; Law- 
son, Col., won 1, lost 2; Parker, Harv., 
won 1, lost 2; Fish, Col., won none, 
lost 3. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The 37th annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago was given at the 
University Club, Feb. 21, 1894. It 
seems probable that the evening before 
Washington’s birthday will be chosen 
hereafter as the date of our annual 
dinner. Covers were laid for one hun- 
dred, a falling off of about thirty from 
the attendance at last year’s dinner, 
owing, probably, to the hard times. 
J. C. Bartlett, 69, President of the 
Club, officiated as presiding officer and 
toastmaster. The guests of the even- 
ing were Prof. Le Baron R. Briggs, 
°75, Dean of Harvard, Dr. John Green, 
’55, President of the Harvard Club of 
St. Louis, Messrs. E. G. Mason and D. 
B. Jones of Chicago, representing re- 
spectively the Yale and Princeton Clubs 
of Chicago. 

Prof. Briggs was warmly welcomed, 
and listened to with pleasure and in- 
terest as he spoke of the work and rul- 
ing influences at Cambridge at the 
present time. Dr. Green invited the 
Chicago Harvard Club in a body to 
attend the next annual banquet of the 





St. Louis Harvard Club. After enter- 
taining talks from the representatives 
of Harvard’s great rivals, Yale and 
Princeton, J. W. Taylor, 66, spoke of 
“Harvard on the Pacific Slope,” and 
James B. Galloway, ’70, presented to 
the Club a beautiful loving-cup. C. I. 
Sturgis, [’82], furnished a clever de- 
sign for the first page of the pamphlet 
which contained the menu and pro- 
gramme of the evening, which was en- 
titled “Coeducation,” illustrating the 
possibilities of the founding of Rad- 
cliffe College. The old songs and the 
new songs were heard with equal de- 
light, Messrs. W. A. Lamson, ’81, B. F. 
Carpenter, ’88, Lockwood Honoré, ’88, 
G. A. Carpenter, Jr., 88, and S. K. 
Wood, ’92, appearing efficiently in this 
part of the programme. 
Wo. C. Boyrpen, 86, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Club met on April 3. Pres. 
Julius Dexter, 60, presided. It was 
moved by the Secretary that the rec- 
ommendations of President Eliot as 
to College Athletics, which are set 
forth on page 21 of his last Annual 
Report, be approved. An interesting 
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discussion followed, in which G. S. 
Sykes, ’77, Jos. E. White, ’77, Gusta- 
vus H. Wald, LL. B., ’75, Nicholas 
Longworth, ’91, John B. Keys, ’77, E. 
W. Kittredge, L. S., ’55-’56, George 
A. Thayer, Div., 69, and the Secre- 
tary took part, resulting in a resolu- 
tion to vote upon the six recommen- 
dations separately, and the hearty 
approval of all but that which suggests 
that intercollegiate sports be biennial 
only. The President read a communi- 
cation which he had received from the 
Eliot Testimonial Committee, and on 
motion of Mr. Wald it was resolved 
that this Club make a contribution in 
aid of this testimonial. 

The Secretary brought before the 
Club the matter of the Bolles Memo- 
rial Fund, requesting that contribu- 
tions be sent to Mr. Cutler, 8 Hol- 
worthy, Cambridge, and the Club 
adjourned to meet in June in the res- 
taurant at the Zoo, it being the inten- 
tion to hold this meeting at the time of 
the examinations for admission, so as 
to secure as its attraction the presence 
of the representative of the College 
who will be in Cincinnati at that time. 
The Club has 87 members. Its offi- 
cers are: Pres., Julius Dexter, 60; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Worthington, ’67, and 
N. H. Davis, [’80]; Sec., Charles B. 
Wilby, ’70; Treas., Frank O. Suire, 
80; Chorister, S. L. Swarts, ’88; 
Exec. Com., John R. Holmes, ’78, 
Chas. L. Harrison, ’86, C. J. Livin- 
good, ’88. 


Cuartes B. Wray, ’70, Sec. 


DETROIT. 


Though we are few in number out 
here, and receive but little encourage- 
ment from the College authorities, 
we try to work up a little enthusiasm 
and Harvard spirit against great odds. 
The University of Michigan is so near 
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at hand, and offers such advantages at 
so cheap a rate, that most of the boys 
of Detroit who go to college enter at 
Ann Arbor. Yet Yale has a strong 
hold here, and at almost every gather- 
ing the Yale men outnumber us three 
or four to one. Would it not be pos- 
sible for President Eliot on his next 
missionary tour, or some eminent mem- 
ber of the Faculty when next in this 
vicinity, to knock at our door, bring 
us a word from Cambridge, and doa 
little propagandist work, as in Cleve- 
land and elsewhere ? 

S. H. Kniaut, ’83, Sec. | 


FALL RIVER. 


The Club had its seventh annual 
dinner in the Music Hall parlors on 
Feb. 16, forty members being present. 
The Hon. Milton Reed, ’68, presided. 
Grace was asked by the Rev. Arthur 
M. Knapp, 60. Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
75, represented the University, and 
responded to the toast “Our Alma 
Mater.” Other speakers, besides Pres- 
ident Reed, were Herman Page, ’88, 
and A. M. Knapp, ’60. At a business 
meeting the Club elected the follow- 
ing officers: Pres., Milton Reed, ’68 ; 
Vice-Pres., James F. Jackson, ’73; 
Sec., E. B. Jennings, 86; Treas., R. 
N. Durfee, ’89 ; Chorister, S. M. Gor- 
don, M. D., ’85; Exec. Com., J. H. 
Bowen, ’88, J. T. Lincoln, and C. C. 
Ramsay. Herman Page, ’88; J. A. 
Highlands, Grosvenor Folsom, and 
Philip E. Tripp were admitted to 
membership. Fall River has 33 stu- 
dents at Harvard this year. 


KENTUCKY. 


At our annual meeting on Jan. 20 
the following officers were elected : 
B. B. Huntoon, °56, Pres. ; John 
Echols, L. S., 43, and R. C. Tevis, 
[’53], Vice-Pres. ; J. S. Bell, ’81, Sec. 
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and Treas. Two names were added 
to the roll of membership at the meet- 
ing, and three have been added since. 
On Feb. 21 the Club had a dinner at 
Louisville, at which much enthusiasm 


was developed. 
J.S. Bext, ’81, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 


The second annual reunion and din- 
ner of the Louisiana Harvard Club 
took place in New Orleans, on Jan. 
6. The same interest and enjoyment 
were taken, there was the same good 
fellowship, that made our first dinner 
so much of a success. Add to this an 
increased attendance of two members 
and you have the ingredients of a de- 
lightful and successful occasion. Such 
was our dinner. Indeed, we feel now 
that with this unflagging interest and 
with even such a small increase in a 
year as two, in this rather distant 
place, our Club is a fixture, and will 
be a continued source of pleasure to 
ourselves and a practical good to Har- 
vard. Among those present were T. G. 
Sparks, ’49, T. J. Semmes, LL. B., ’45, 
B. M. Harrod, ’56, Carleton Hunt, ’56, 
Cartwright Eustis, [’63], W. R. Ly- 
man, [64], J. E. Whiting, ’62, Henry 
C. Eustis, [’60], S. E. Chaillé, ’51, 
W. D. Denégre, ’79, M. J. Gasquet, 
88, G. F. Kettell, 91, R. B. Mont- 
gomery, 90, F. B. Lemann, ’92, C. 
H. Hyams, [’92], J.L. Onoraté. Af- 
ter dinner came the speeches, anec- 
dotes, and songs. And then, when so 
much of the pleasure of a dinner de- 
pends upon the presiding officer, our 
genial President, one of the boys of 
49, by his wit and good-natured badi- 
nage, by his fund of anecdotes and 
reminiscences, and by his contagious 
jollity, did all that one man could to 
bring the boys together in spirit and 
in age, and to make the occasion a 
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rare treat. Mr. Hunt spoke at length 
on the great advancement of Harvard. 
Speeches were made by Dr. Chaillé 
and Mr. Denégre. After the speeches 
the following officers were chosen for 
the coming year: T. G. Sparks, Pres.; 
Dr. Chaillé, Vice-Pres. ; R. B. Mont- 
gomery, Sec. The meeting closed with 
the singing of “ Fair Harvard.” — The 
absence of James F. Giffen, ’61, was 
noticed with the sincerest regret. He 
died June 11, 1893. He was a kind 
and courteous gentleman and a true 
loyal son of Fair Harvard. 
R. B. MontGomery, ’90, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


The annual dinner was given in Bal- 
timore on February 8, J. B. N. Wy- 
att, ’70, presiding. The University 
delegate was Prof. Marsh, ’83, and 
among the guests was Prof. Peirce, 
53. President Gilman represented 
Johns Hopkins, Dr. Michael, Prince- 
ton, Dr. Steiner, Yale, and Major Hall, 
the University of Maryland. A quar- 
tette choir — Harding, Hodges, Hop- 
kinson, and Daves — furnished the 
music, beginning with the Ecce quam 
bonum, sung as a grace before the feast. 
The whole dinner was interspersed with 
song, and music greeted every contrib- 
utor to the intellectual banquet. 

, Prof. Marsh spoke of the pleasure 
of visiting these Harvard Clubs, now 
scattered over the whole country. 
They knit together the alumni and 
strengthen their loyalty to the Univer- 
sity, while Alma Mater is in turn in- 
fluenced by them to a broader growth 
and more cosmopolitan life. Presi- 
dent Eliot assured the speaker that in 
Baltimore “ it is quite safe to talk ona 
serious subject,” a compliment appre- 
ciated by the Club. He accordingly 
gave the statistics of recent growth in 
number of instructors and students, 
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claiming as the most hopeful sign the 
marked development of the graduate 
school. Athletics have been carried 
to excess, and last year’s defeat at 
Springfield is a fortunate event. The 
present methods of training are faulty 
from a physical point of view, and open 
to objections on moral grounds. The 
death of Mr. Bolles is an almost irrep- 
arable loss, and the value of his ser- 
vices cannot be overestimated. He had 
completely wiped out the impression 
that Harvard is the rich man’s college, 
and shown how genuinely democratic 
it is. The literary influences at Har- 
vard are not now productive of men of 
letters of the type of Lowell. The 
tendency is markedly in the direction 
of scientific culture ; and this is not 
favorable to the creation of works of 
tie imagination, though it may event- 
ually develop a new form of literature. 

President Gilman declared the an- 
nual Harvard dinners an important 
event in the intellectual and social life 
of Baltimore. His theme was the at- 
mosphere of a university, and he dis- 
tinguished between the influences which 
are common to all great institutions of 
learning and those which are individ- 
ual and local, showing how Oxford 
differed from Cambridge or Edin- 
burgh, and Paris from Berlin. He 
paid an eloquent tribute to the glories 
of Harvard, citing among her recent 
illustrious dead Lowell, Gray, and 
Brooks. 

Dr. Steiner said that Yale can claim 
no such brilliant literary lights as 
Harvard, but her chief glory is in the 
patriotism of her alumni, — leaders as 
they have been in the great movements, 
and enthusiastic in devotion to every 
cause which they espouse. Nathan 
Hale is a type of her sons who die with 
the regret that they have but one life 
to give for their country. 
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Dr. Michael contrasted the narrow 
and local character of Princeton a few 
years ago with the broader spirit of 
to-day, and this happy change is largely 
due to Harvard influence. The chief 
pride of Nassau is her long array of 
illustrious statesmen, from Ellsworth 
and Madison to Bayard and Wilson, 
the apostle of tariff reform. These 
sons have made Princeton a potent fac- 
tor in the history of our country. 

Major Hall dwelt at length upon 
the influence of the University upon 
public and political life. He depre- 
cated an exaggerated estimate of the 
common school, which for the majority 
must furnish the only education. Ex- 
cept in rare instances, it can produce 
mere politicians, not statesmen ; only 
the broad culture of the university can 
enable men to grapple with the great 
problems of statecraft and political 
economy. To train men fitly for this 
task is the chief work of American 
colleges, and they are doing it nobly. 

Dr. C. C. Bombaugh, ’50, read a 
clever poem on the oldest and young- 
est Universities, — Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins, — and Wyatt brought the 
meeting to a close with these lines to 
Alma Mater : — 

“80 old! Long centuries from her early youth ; 
So still! I here would close my eyes and dream ; 
So strong! Unmoved her firm foundations seem 
Resting upon the eternal rock of Truth; 

80 young! I feel her living pulses beat, 

And loud her clear voice calls, 

Till I seem to hear the coming of her children’s 
children’s feet, 


To throng her sacred halls.” 
E. G. Daves, ’54. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club was held in the Bellevue Hotel, 
Feb. 20, 1894, and passed off very suc- 
cessfully. We were unable to get any 
representative of the University to at- 
tend the dinner, for which we were 
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very sorry, but were fortunate in our 
other guests, — Dr. Smith, President 
of Trinity College, Prof. West of 
Princeton, and Dr. George W. Pepper 
of the University of Pennsylvania, — 
all of whom answered the toasts of 
their respective institutions. The usual 
number of college songs were sung, 
and, after some impromptu speaking 
from several “old grads,” the assem- 
blage broke up. Before the dinner 
the regular annual meeting of the Club 
was held, for the election of officers 
and other business that might come up. 
The following officers were elected : 
James T. Mitchell, Pres. ; Theo- 
dore Frothingham, ’70, Vice-Pres. ; 
Herbert L. Clark, ’87, Treas. ; Samuel 
Chew, ’93, Sec. 

The Executive Committee reported 
that they, with a great deal of regret, 
had found it necessary to give up the 
Club rooms. The rooms had very lit- 
tle use, as the Harvard men in this 
vicinity are so scattered that it is 
hard to get them together. In proof 
of this, only 35 out of a membership of 
over 200 attended the annual dinner. 
The Committee felt that it was foolish 
to support the rooms for only four or 
five meetings a year, when they could, 
at a great deal less expense, hire rooms 
for whatever meetings it might be ne- 
cessary to hold. The rooms were taken 
only as an experiment, but the vicin- 
ity was too barren for good results, 
and they had to be given up. 

H. L. Ciark, ’87, Treas. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Association of Western New 
York had a dinner March 17, at the 
Buffalo Club, in honor of President 
Eliot. Forty-seven members were 
present. The menus were on parch- 
ment, in the style of degrees, and tied 
with the familiar pink ribbons. The 
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plates for the first course bore the 
word Harvard in crimson letters, while 
those for the second course had in the 
bottom the word Yale in blue. Crim- 
son mortar-board caps were distrib- 
uted with the ices, and worn by all. 
The principal address of the evening 
was made by President Eliot, who was 
introduced by George Gorham, 757, 
who presided in the absence of E. C. 
Sprague, ’43. F. M. Hollister, ’65, 
acted as toastmaster. Other speak- 
ers were C. H. Keep, ’82, P. B. Goetz, 
93, F. Almy, ’80, and D. Gray, ’92. 
The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: E. C. Sprague, ’73, Presi- 
dent ; Francis Almy, ’79, Secretary ; 
John B. Olmsted, ’76, Thomas Cary, 
74, C. H. Keep, ’82, F. W. Elwood, ’74, 
and W. W. Mumford, ’84, Executive 
Committee. It was voted to have an- 
nual dues of one dollar hereafter. 
Francis Atmy, 779, Sec. 


Dr. J. N. Hall, M. D.,’82, Secretary 
of the Rocky Mountain Club, writes 
from Denver “that the contraction of 
the currency has been so great that 
we had to abandon the banquet for 
this year, as so few responded that we 
thought it better to have no ‘time’ 
than a poor one.” 

Charles W. Baker, ’84, Secretary of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Club, reports 
that it has had no meeting the past 


" year. 


Bernard R. Green, L. S. S., ’63, re- 
ports that, at the annual dinner of 
the Washington, D. C., Club, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen : Edward 
Lander, ’35, Pres. ; Davies Wilson, ’53, 
F. W. Hackett, 61, S. F. Emmons, 
61, T. M. Chatard, S. B., ’71, and J. 
W. Holcombe, ’75, Vice-Pres. ; Pick- 
ering Dodge, [’79], Treas.; B. R. 
Green, L. S. S., 63, Sec. 

At the last regular meeting of the 


























San Francisco Club resolutions were 
passed on the death of Frank Bolles. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee to suggest names 
for nomination to the Board of Over- 
seers, issued their list on April 27, and 
expect replies before June 1. There 
are five Overseers to be elected for six 
years, and one for two years, to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Prof. H. 
W. Torrey. Of the outgoing Over- 
seers, those whose names are marked 
with a star are eligible for reélection: 
*W. G. Russell, 40, *S. A. Green, 
51, C. F. Adams, 56, *C. C. Beaman, 
’61, *Augustus Hemenway, ’75. W. 
G. Russell declines to be a candidate 
for reélection. The Committee make 
the following statement: “As the 
Board of Overseers has supervision 
of the now numerous departments of 
the University, and as it happens that 
a very large majority of the present 
Board are lawyers, the Committee, in 
order that all departments of the Uni- 
versity may feel that they are repre- 
sented, have suggested for nomination 
the names of several gentlemen prom- 
inent for scientific attainments, and 
of several educators, clergymen, and 
physicians.” The names suggested 
are: T. C. Clarke, 48, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; A. McF. Davis, S. B., 54, Cam- 
bridge ; James Reed, ’55, Boston ; 
Moses Merrill, ’56, Boston; J. J. Hig- 
ginson, ’57, New York ; G. A. Went- 
worth, ’58, Exeter, N. H.; J. A. Rum- 
rill, 59, Springfield ; A. H. Hardy, 
’61, Boston; E. P. Seaver, 64, Boston; 
Francis Blake, Weston; J. R. Chad- 
wick, ’65, Boston; H. S. Howe, ’69, 
Boston; F. D. Millet, 69, New York; 
R. C. Watson, ’69, Milton; Wm. Law- 
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rence, ’71, Boston; F. C. Lowell, ’76, 
Boston; John Homans, 2d, ’78, Bos- 
ton; Alfred Worcester, ’78, Waltham. 

Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, will pre- 
side at the Commencement dinner. 
Francis H. Appleton, ’69, will be 
Chief Marshal. 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Dental School Association will 
liold its twenty-third Annual Banquet 
on Monday, June 25, 1894, at the 
Thorndike, in Boston, at half past six 
o’clock. 

H. L. Upham, D. M. D., ’89, Sec. 


HARVARD ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The 16th annual meeting of the 
Society was held at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on Feb. 24, the President, Dr. 
Forrest G. Eddy, in the chair. 

The reports of the Recording and 
Corresponding Secretaries, Treasurer, 
and Editor were read and accepted. 
The Recording Secretary stated that 
during the past year papers with the 
following titles were read before the 
Society: “The Dentist as a Pre- 
seriber of Drugs ;” “The Properties 
of Hydrogen Peroxide Solution ;”’ 
“Should we have Specialties in Den- 
tistry ?” “ Prophylaxis in Dental Op- 
erations ;” “Cocaine ;” “ Foods ;” 
“TInjurious Effects of Amalgam Fill- 
ings;” “The Most Venerable and 
Honorable of Sciences, a Medical 
Papyrus of the 19th Dynasty ;” “A 
few Words on Homoeopathy; ” “ Por- 
celain Contours ;” “The History and 
Clinical Appearances of Syphilis, with 
especial reference to the Dangers 
arising from the Oral Manifesta- 
tions ;” “ American Dentistry in 
London.” 

At every meeting save two, mem- 
bers presented for inspection speci- 
mens or models in the line of dentistry. 
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Among the guests present at the din- 
ner were: Hon. George A. Marden, 
Lowell, Mass., Hon. Chas. H. George, 
Postmaster, Providence, R. I., Rev. 
Chas. G. Ames, Boston, Louis D. 
Brandeis, LL. B., Boston, Hon. Wm. 
F. Sawyer, President Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
)D. D., Cambridge, Mass., Hon. Henry 
H. Sprague, Boston, Rev. F. W. Mer- 
rick, Boston, G. A. Leland, M. D., 
Boston. His Excellency Gov. Green- 
halge, was unable to be present, but 
the State was represented by Adj.-Gen. 
Dalton. 

The Orator of the evening was Geo. 
F. Grant, D. M. D., Boston, who 
spoke on “The Development of our 
Profession.” He contrasted dentistry 
of to-day with that of twenty-five 
years ago, and showed that although 
it had attained marvelous growth it 
still lacked development, there being 
numberless channels, at present com- 
paratively unexplored, in which the 
investigator could work. Dentistry 
as a profession is unattractive to the 
world at large. Most professions have 
access to the public through the maga- 
zines of the day, but ours has not ; it 
has not been advertised in that way. 
What we most need is to attract to 
our ranks men of worth, — we should 
get in the “best blood.” We should 
fulfil our obligations to the profession 
by doing the best we can, and if our 
successors are not superior to ourselves 
we have not builded well. 

The words of the guests were full of 
encouragement, and showed how we 
are to enlarge our profession by en- 
larging ourselves. All professions are 
alike in this, that they are working for 
a common end, — the good of human- 
ity. When we have done our function 
well, the profession will look out for 
itself. Every man finds his own com- 
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pleteness in some single direction, but 
needs support from kindred know- 
ledges ; the more a man knows in gen- 
eral, the better he can work in his own 
specialty. Cultivation of self-respect, 
united with respect for others, is what 
will make us broad. 

The duty we owe to Harvard, and 
our rights in that institution, were 
earnestly presented by one of the 
speakers. With slight exceptions, 
none but A. B.’s can vote for the 
Overseers. Harvard University is 
behind the times in ignoring the Scien- 
tific and Professional Schools, whose 
graduates outnumber the A. B.’s, and 
such a condition of affairs cannot last 
long. It is not for us to ask why we 
should not vote, but for those who re- 
strain us to say why we are excluded. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year : — 

President, Forrest G. Eddy, D. M.D., 
"75 ; Recording Secretary, Waldo E. 
Boardman, D. M. D., ’86; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, James Shepherd, 
D. M. D., 85 ; Treasurer, Dwight M. 
Clapp, D.M.D., ’82 ; Editor, Henry 
L. Upham, D. M. D., ’86. 

Executive Committee, Drs. W. E. 
Boardman, Jere E. Stanton, ’84, and 
A. H. Stoddard, ’87. 

Wm. P. Cooke, D.M. D., ’81, was 
elected Orator for 1895. 

James Shepherd, D. M. D., ’85. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting was held 
at the University on March 3. The 
recent “ Report of the Committee of 
Ten” was taken up in half-hour papers 
by E. P. Seaver, ’64, who discussed 
the report on Mathematics; by J. Y. 
Bergen, Jr., Physical Science; Miss 
Jennie M. Arms, Biological Science ; 
Byron Groce, History and Civil Gov- 
ernment. A general discussion, in 
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which many members joined, followed, 
after which the company adjourned to 
the Colonial Club to dinner. Eighty 
persons, including about a dozen in- 
vited guests, were at table, where Prof. 
N.S. Shaler, S. B., 62, President of 
the Association, presided. In accord- 
ance with the plan adopted a year ago, 
the principal after-dinner speaker was 
a person not a teacher, nor directly 
connected with school work, — Horace 
FE. Seudder, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. He gave a non-professional 
view of the “ Report of the Committee 
of Ten.” He believed that the Classies 
will always hold an important place 
in education; he pointed out the edu- 
cational value of American literature, 
and he urged that more English be 
taught in the lower schools. 

Prof. Shaler next introduced Presi- 
dent Eliot as “chairman of the commit- 
tee that incubated the report.” Pres. 
Eliot touched upon some of the points 
criticised in the morning’s papers. He 
showed that the educational value of 
the newer subjects can be demonstrat- 
ed only after long experience, as that 
of Mathematics and the Classics have 
been; he declared that the colleges and 
scientific schools must coéperate with 
the schools in this experimentation. 

The Association has 168 members. 
The report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer showed a cash balance of $227.02. 
The President, Prof. Shaler, to whose 
initiative the Association owes its ex- 
istence, desired to be relieved from 
office. Accordingly, at the election of 
officers, his wishes were complied with. 
The result was as follows: Pres., E. J. 
Goodwin, principal of the Newton High 
School; Vice-Pres.; A. L. Goodrich, 
74, principal of the Salem High School; 
See. and Treas., Paul H. Hanus, As- 
sistant Professor of the History and 
Art of Teaching, Harvard University; 
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Councilors, 5 years, J. Y. Bergen, Jr., 
English High School, Boston; 4 
years, Prof. N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62, 
Dean of Scientific School, Harvard 
University; 3 years, D. S. Sanford, 
principal of the Brookline High School; 
2 years, J. A. Tufts, ’78, Professor 
of English, Phillips Exeter Academy; 
1 year, A. B. Hart, ’80, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, Harvard University. 

The entrance fee has now been re- 
duced to one dollar, and the annual 
dues to fifty cents. Not less than six 
leaflets dealing with current educa- 
tional interests, and a list of the names 
and occupations of members, are to be 
published each year. Any former offi- 
cer or student who wishes to join the 
Association may do so by sending his 
name and address, indicating his pre- 
cise occupation, and inclosing the en- 
trance fee, to the Secretary, 19 Ware 
St., Cambridge. 

Paul H. Hanus, See. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The Annual Meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association will take place 
on Tuesday, June 26, at 3 P. M., in the 
room of the Bar Association in the 
Post-Office Building, Boston. It is ex- 
pected that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution will be proposed reducing 
the life membership fee from $15 to 
$10. It was inconvenient for many 
reasons to have a dinner this year in 
Cambridge at the time of the Annual 
Meeting, as in 1891; but the Council 
have definitely decided to arrange for 
such a dinner in 1895, and hope to re- 
peat it thereafter at regular intervals 
of three years. Next year, also, there 
will probably appear a new edition of 
the Association Catalogue. 

The annual report, which appeared 
in March, showed a larger total mem- 
bership than ever before, — 1684, — 
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and this total has probably been fur- 
ther increased from among the present 
members of the Law School. The Sec- 
retaries in the School have not yet re- 
ported the results of their canvass. 
The balance in the hands of the Treas- 
urer on Jan. 1 was $2,806.20 in the 
Life Membership Fund, and $655.43 
applicable to immediate use. 

The Association did not feel it wise, 
after two defeats in successive years 
in the Board of Overseers, to renew 
its petition immediately in favor of 
extending the suffrage to graduates of 
the Law School. It is very improba- 
ble, however, that the matter will be 
allowed to drop permanently. The 
signs of the times certainly do not 
point to an increase in the relative 
importance of the College in Univer- 
sity matters. 

Louis D. Brandeis, LL. B.,’77. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


The Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will take place at the Harvard 
Medical School, Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 12 o’clock on Tuesday, 
June 26. The Annual Dinner will be 
as usual at the Vendome at one P. M. 
Members are requested to inform the 
Secretary promptly by letter if any 
change of address has occurred. 

Augustus Thorndike, ’84, Sec. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


At a meeting held in April the draft 
of a bill for incorporating the Associa- 
tion was submitted and adopted, and 
the following officers were elected : 
Pres., N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62; Vice- 
Pres., E. C. Pickering, S. B., 65, and 
John Trowbridge, S. B., 65; Sec., A. 
MeF. Davis, S. B., 54; Treas., F. W. 
Dean, S. B., ’75 ; additional members 
of Council, W. M. Davis, S. B., ’69, 
and Andrew Robeson, S. B., ’62. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 
THE ALUMNI LIST. 


The Alumni List of “Names and 
Addresses of Living Bachelors and 
Masters of Arts and of the Holders of 
Honorary Degrees of Harvard Uni- 
versity ” was issued about April 1. 
The oldest surviving alumni are, 1820, 
Dr. W. H. Furness, Philadelphia ; 
1822, Samuel W. Chandler, Philadel- 
phia ; 1823, Wm. G. Prince, Dedham ; 
1826, Dr. Wm. L. Russell, Barre; 1827, 
Epes S. Dixwell, Cambridge. Each of 
these is the only survivor of his Class, 
as is Dr. J. W. Bemis, Cambridge, of 
the Class of 1830; 1828 has six and 
1829 five survivors ; 1831 has 8 ; 1832 
has 4 ; 1833 has 8; 1834 has 10; and 
the succeeding Classes have ten or 
more. Four Class Secretaries have 
died during the past year: John S. 
Dwight, ’32 ; Dr. B. S. Shaw, ’47 ; Dr. 
Joel Seaverns, ’50 ; and Dr. Francis M. 
Weld, 60. The first eighteen names 
on the list are the same this year as 
last —a remarkable record for men, 
some of whom are over ninety and all 
of whom are over eighty years old. 


1820. 

On April 20, Dr. W. H. Furness 
celebrated his 92d birthday in ex- 
cellent health. He has preached dur- 
ing the winter. 


1829. 
Rev. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

At the celebration of the new Mas- 
sachusetts holiday, the 19th of April, 
the Rev. S. F. Smith, author of “ Amer- 
ica,” took part in the exercises in the 
Old North Church, Boston, and where 
the following poem, written by him, 
was read : — 
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PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 
Apri, 19TH, 1775. 
Hang out the lantern ! — Let oppression quail ; 
The pen of history shall record the tale ; 
A feeble taper, flashing o’er the sea, 
But the first signal light of liberty. 





Hang out the lantern ! — Veiled by friendly night, 
A watchful horseman waits to catch the light, 
Then warn the sleeping people, far and near ; — 
Who is the patriot rider? Paul Revere. 


Ride on! ride on! O valiant horseman! Wake 

Fathers and sons a stern defense to make ; 

Armed with brave hands and hearts, resolved to 
be, 

Through Heaven’s defense, a nation of the free. 


The foemen started bravely on their way, 

But found the freemen ready for the fray, 
Waiting their coming, — men who knew no fear, 
Prepared for battle, — roused by Paul Revere. 


High thoughts, strong souls, firm wills then 
showed their power ; 

Then Independence struck the nation’s hour ; 

The patriots won the day ! — and Percy’s men, 

Conquered and broken, sought their camps again. 


The feeble lantern, in the belfry hung, 

With flickering rays, o’er the still waters flung, 

A central sun, that never more declines, 

Still round the world, a radiant signal, shines. 

Strong men, great hearts, the stirring times re- 
quired, 

With matchless zeal and fervent purpose fired, 

But none more grandly served the cause so dear 

Than that brave patriot rider, Paul Revere. 


— President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has received from Dr. O. 
W. Holmes the original interlineated 
copy of a poem by Dr. Holmes on the 
late Francis Parkman, the historian. 
The poem will be put by President 
Gilman in the autograph collection, 
which will be exhibited when McCoy 
Hall is opened. 


1831. 
Rev. J. H. Morison, Sec. 
26 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Six of the 65 members of the Class 
are now living. Only five of the Class 
studied Theology, and of those, four 
were living till March 14, 1894; while 
of the remaining 60, only three were 
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then surviving. On the above-men- 
tioned date, John Tappan Pierce died. 
He was the son of the Rev. John 
Pierce, who had a ministry of fifty 
years in Brookline. He was a man of 
a kindly nature, of a remarkable mem- 
ory, and well known by all who at- 
tended the dinner on Commencement 
days at Harvard College, where as 
chorister at the singing of the hymn 
he presided, standing erect, with his 
grand features, and affluent white 
locks, with a dignity and unction which 
no one who saw him there could easily 
forget. His wife, the mother of my 
classmate, a woman of rare qualities 
of mind and heart, was a sister of Ar- 
thur and Lewis Tappan, distinguished 
merchants in their day, but still more 
distinguished for their uncompromis- 
ing courage and activity as anti-slav- 
ery agitators. John T. Pierce, if not 
a brilliant scholar in college, was a 
sensible, diligent, and conscientious 
student, and for two years was the 
chum of his classmate, Wendell Phil- 
lips. He did not study divinity imme- 
diately after graduating, but went into 
the store of two of his cousins, men of 
strongly Orthodox convictions and high 
mercantile integrity. Influenced prob- 
ably in a great measure by his sym- 
pathy with them, he decided to be a 
minister, studying first at Princeton, 
and then at Lane Seminary under Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. But this being, I 
think, partially broken up by the anti- 
slavery excitement, he finished his 
studies at Oberlin. He was then or- 
dained as a Congregational minister, 
and married to Miss Martha Haskins, 
July 25, 1837. He preached a short 
time, and then taught in several towns 
at the West. With infirm health he 
renewed his professional labors in 
Missouri; but his anti-slavery views 
broke up his home in that slave State. 
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In 1850 he moved to Geneseo, IIl., 
where he passed the remaining forty- 
four years of his life. Here he had 
many and severe afflictions. He la- 
bored at preaching or teaching as long 
as his strength permitted. His two 
only children died early, the daugh- 
ter in 1858, and the son in 1863. Left 
alone by the death of his wife, he 
continued failing in body and mind, 
and after a period of severe suffering 
he died on March 14. — J. H. M. 

The Rev. Edgar Buckingham died 
at Deerfield on April 30, at the age 
of 82. He wasa native of Cambridge, 
his father being Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham, one of the editors of the Boston 
Courier at a time when that newspaper 
was one of the literary beacons of New 
England. After graduation, Edgar 
taught Hebrew while studying at the 
Divinity School, where he graduated 
in 1835. His first pastorate was over 
the Unitarian Society at Dover, N. H.; 
subsequently he was minister at Tren- 
ton and at Troy, N. Y., and in 1868 
he removed to Deerfield, where he 
was actively engaged until forced by 
ill-health to retire, three years ago. 
His wife died two years ago. 


* 1832. 
Dr. W. W. WELLINGTON, Sec. 
15 Inman 8t., Cambridgeport. 

George Ticknor Curtis, who died in 
New York city on March 28, was born 
in Watertown, Mass., Nov. 28, 1812, 
and after obtaining an ordinary school 
education and preparation for college, 
he entered Harvard University in Au- 
gust, 1828. Graduating in 1832, he 
began the study of law in the Univer- 
sity Law School. Afterwards he en- 
tered the office of Wells & Alvord, in 
Greenfield, Mass., and finished his le- 
gal studies in the office of Charles P. 
& Benjamin R. Curtis, in Boston. He 
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was admitted to the bar in that city in 
1836, and in the autumn of 1837 moved 
his residence to Boston. At this time 
he published a Digest of all the re- 
ported decisions in the Prize and In- 
stance Courts of Admiralty in England 
and America. This work was re- 
vised by Mr. Justice Story, who was 
then the most eminent admiralty judge 
in the United States. In the fall of 
1840 Mr. Curtis was elected a repre- 
sentative in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and served as a Whig during 
the years 1841 and 1842, but prefer- 
ring private life he declined reélection. 
In 1841 he was elected U. S. Commis- 
sioner in Boston. Thomas Sims, who 
was a slave in Georgia, ran away from 
his master, and took refuge in Boston, 
where he was arrested. As an officer 
of the United States, Mr. Curtis, after 
hearing the evidence, expressed the 
opinion in writing that Sims must, 
under the Fugitive Slave Law, be re- 
turned to his master. This was accord- 
ingly done. Many persons of good 
standing in Boston, who were not Abo- 
litionists, believed that Mr. Curtis 
acted under influence in the matter, 
but the fact is, that his convictions 
of what was right under the law of 
the United States compelled him to 
return Sims to his master, or be guilty 
of a neglect of official duty. At eigh- 
teen, he began his acquaintance with 
Daniel Webster, whom he saw fre- 
quently at a gentleman’s house in Bos- 
ton. The acquaintance thus begun 
developed, on Mr. Curtis’s part, into a 
strong friendship and personal affec- 
tion for the great statesman, which 
lasted for a period of nearly twenty 
years, until Webster’s death in 1852. 
Mr. Curtis always regarded it as one 
of the fortunate events of his life that 
for a period of about fifty years he 
had known and been associated with 
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men of marked intellect and high so- 
cial standing. After that of Daniel 
Webster should be placed the name of 
Jeremiah Mason. Besides these, he 
was in constant intercourse with other 
men of distinction, whose names are 
well known in Boston and different 
parts of the country, as well as in 
Europe. In 1856 Mr. Curtis, at the 
request of Mr. Montgomery Blair, 
argued the constitutional question of 
the power of Congress to prohibit 
slavery in a Territory of the United 
States. This was one of the points 
in the well-known Dred Scott case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Chief Justice, Taney, 
who wrote the opinion which was pub- 
lished as the opinion of the court by 
the official reporter, after a long and 
elaborate discussion of all the ques- 
tions in the case, ended as follows: 
“Upon the whole, therefore, it is the 
judgment of this court, that it appears 
by the record before us that the plain- 
tiff in error is not a citizen of Missouri, 
in the sense in which that word is used 
in the Constitution ; and that the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States, for 
that reason, had no jurisdiction in the 
case, and could give no judgment in it. 
Its judgment for the defendant must 
consequently be reversed, and a man- 
date issued, declaring the suit to be 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction.” 
The meaning of this was that Scott 
did not become emancipated by being 
taken by his master into a region where 
slavery was prohibited by an act of 
Congress, because Congress had no 
constitutional power to impose the re- 
striction against slavery which was 
embraced in the Missouri Compromise 
Act ; that Scott, being a slave at the 
time when his action was brought in 
the Circuit Court of the United States, 
could not be a “citizen.” In his argu- 
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ment before the court, Mr. Curtis had 
strenuously contended in favor of the 
power of Congress to prohibit or allow 
in a Territory of the United States any 
social institution whatever, including 
slavery. In consequence of the fact 
that there was no concurring opinion 
of a majority of the judges upon the 
main questions involved in the case, 
Mr. Curtis always held that there was 
no judicial decision, except upon the 
conclusion that the Circuit Court be 
directed to dismiss the suit for want of 
jurisdiction. 

During a period of something more 
than fifty years, Mr. Curtis published 
the following works: “Digest of De- 
cisions in the Prize and Instance Courts 
of Admiralty in England and Amer- 
ica.” About 1837. “ Treatise on the 
Rights and Duties of Merchant Sea- 
men.” About 1840. “Treatise on the 
Law of Copyright.” 1847. “Trea- 
tise on the Law of Patents.” First 
edition, 1849. “Commentaries on the 
Jurisdiction, Practice, and Peculiar 
Jurisprudence of the Courts of the 
United States.” 1854. “The Rights 
of Conscience and of Property.” 1842. 
“History of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 1854-58. “Life of 
Daniel Webster.” 1870. ‘Last Years 
of Daniel Webster.” 1878. ‘Life of 
James Buchanan.” 1883. “ Lecture 
on the Implied Powers of the Consti- 
tution.” 1885. ‘McClellan’s Last 
Service to the Republic.” 1886. “A 
Plea for Religious Liberty.” 1886. 
“ Life, Character, and Service of Gen- 
eral Geo. B. McClellan.” 1887. “Cre- 
ation or Evolution? A Philosophical 
Iuquiry.” 1887. “Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States.” 1889. 
“ John Charaxes: A Tale.” 1889. 

The first volume of Mr. Curtis’s 
“Constitutional History ” has already 
been published, and it is hoped that 
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arrangements can be made for com- 
pleting the second volume, which Mr. 
Curtis had nearly completed at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Curtis married Mary Oliver 
Story, daughter of Justice Story, 
about 1844. She died in 1848, leay- 
ing two sons, George Ticknor, Jr., 68, 
who died in 1888 ; and Joseph Story, 
who is now a mining engineer in South 
Africa. In 1851 Mr. Curtis married 
Louise A. Nystrém, who survives, with 
five children. — H. N. C. 


1834. 
Tuomas CusHING, Sec. 
170 Newbury St., Boston. 

On April 10, Mr. Cushing cele- 
brated his 80th birthday, receiving 
many calls from friends, and former 
pupils of the Chauncy Hall School, 
where for many years he was head- 
master. Mr. Epes S. Dixwell, ’27, 
who taught Mr. Cushing at the Bos- 
ton Latin School, was one of his call- 
ers. Mr. Cushing is writing a history 
of Chauncy Hall School. Ed.— Our 
ten survivors are all in as good condi- 
tion as can be expected of men who 
are, or are soon to be, octogenarians. 
Due notice will be given of the cele- 
bration of our sixtieth anniversary by 
the Gassett Memorial Dinner, which 
will probably take place at the Univer- 
sity Club. 

1836. 
Hon. F. O. Prince, Sec. 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

During the past quarter the Class 
has lost two members. The Rev. Wil- 
liam O. Moseley died at Newburyport 
on Feb. 10. He was born April 27, 
1815. After graduation he studied at 
the Harvard Law School (1837-38), 
and was admitted to the Suffolk County 
bar ; but he was drawn towards the 
ministry, gave up law practice, and 
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took his degree at the Divinity School 
in 1842. At different times he filled 
Unitarian pulpits at Chelsea and Scit- 
uate. In the past twenty-five years 
he made Newburyport his home. He 
was twice married, —to Caroline F, 
Fairbanks, and to Julia M. Hale. 
His son, Dr. W. O. Moseley, ’69, lost 
his life in an Alpine ascent in 1879. 
Mr. Moseley made several public be- 
quests, including $50,000 to Harvard 
College to pay the salary of a profes- 
sor in the Medical School. — William 
Minot, who died in Boston on Feb. 26, 
was born in West Roxbury, March 7, 
1817. After graduating from Har- 
vard, he studied at the Law School, 
took his LL. B. degree in 1840, and at 
once began to practice his profession in 
Boston. He made a specialty of car- 
ing for trust property. He married 
Catherine Sedgwick. Four sons sur- 
vive, — William, LL. B., 68, Robert 
S., °77, Prof. Charles S., Ph. D., ’78, 
and Laurence, L. S., ’83-’84. 


1840. 


JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

William Sohier, who died Feb. 23, 
was born in Boston, March 24, 1822, 
and at an early age was placed at the 
well known school of Mr. William 
Wells of Cambridge, where he re- 
mained till he entered Harvard. His 
college life was not marked by any 
event of special importance. He was 
companionable and made many friends. 
After graduating, his life was mostly 
spent in the practice of the law.— We 
have had no Class meetings, but we 
shall have a reunion at Commence- 
ment. 

1843. 
Hon. W. A. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C. 
On April 13 the Rev. James How- 
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ard Means died at Dorchester after an 
illness of more than fifteen years. He 
was born in Boston, Dee. 13, 1823, and 
fitted at the Boston Latin School. 
Graduating from Harvard with hon- 
ors, he studied for the ministry at 
Andover, and immediately after grad- 
uation, in 1847, he was called to assist 
the Rev. John Codman, 1802, then 
pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church, Dorchester. On Dr. Cod- 
man’s death, a few weeks later, Mr. 
Means was chosen to succeed him, 
was ordained July 13, 1848, and held 
that pastorate until ill-health com- 
pelled him to retire, in 1878. He 
married, in 1849, Charlotte A. John- 
son, who died last autumn. A daugh- 
ter and three sons, one of whom is the 
Rey. F. H. Means, ’88, survive. Wil- 
liams College conferred the degree of 
S. T. D. on Mr. Means in 1874.— 
Judge Lowell has been reélected a 
vice-president of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts. —C. A. Dana has 
gone to Europe for several months. 


1844, 
EpWARD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

A remarkable tribute was paid to 
the memory of Judge George M. 
Brooks on April 23, when members of 
the Middlesex bar and bench met at 
the East Cambridge Court House. 
Chief Justice Field and Justice Mason 
presided. Gov. F. T. Greenhalge, ’63, 
Ex-Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett, 65, and 
many prominent lawyers, were present. 
George F. Richardson presented the 
following : — 


‘* Soon after the death of Judge Brooks 
a club of lawyers accustomed to practice 
before him prepared the following affec- 
tionate and discriminating tribute to his 
worth as an honored member of the judi- 


ciary : — 
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“* Judge Brooks was a good lawyer, pos- 
sessing a bright mind, quick to discern 
and analyze with nicety questions both of 
fact and law ; a manner patient and gentle, 
yet sufficiently positive to be effective 
without being severe ; a disposition ami- 
able and kind, sparkling with wit and 
humor, yet without detracting from the 
dignity of his office. Broad and liberal 
in his construction of questions presented ; 
large-hearted and generous in his treat- 
ment of the unfortunate; sympathetic, 
and considerate of the feelings of parties 
and counsel ; judicial both by instinct and 
attainment, — he possessed those qualities 
which led him to be generally sought 
for by members of the bar to hear and 
decide cases referred from the law and 
equity courts, and demonstrated the opin- 
ion so generally held and widely ex- 
pressed, that he was the model judge.’ 

“This tribute the bar of Middlesex 
County heartily approves, adopts, and pre- 
sents to the court, with the request that it 
be entered upon the records.” 

Governor Greenhalge, Chief Justice 
Field, Ex-Gov. Brackett, Judge Me- 
Intire, — Judge Brooks’s successor, — 
and Mr. Hurd, Clerk of Courts, spoke 
in deserved eulogy of the lamented 
judge. — Dr. B. A. Gould has been re- 
elected president of The Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. —The Alumni 
List lacks the address of James G. 
Clarke. 

1846. 
C. E. Guirp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

The resignation of Prof. G.M. Lane, 
and his election as Pope Professor 
Emeritus, are recorded elsewhere. — 
Prof. C. E. Norton delivered a course 
of lectures on Dante at Johns Hop- 
kins University during the early spring. 
— Edward Bangs died Feb. 16, 1894, 
in Boston, where he was born July 16, 
1825. After a short course at the 
Medical School in 1847-48, he adopted 
the Law as his profession, taking the 
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degree of LL. B. in 1849. A student 
in 1850 in the office of Francis O. 
Watts, ’22, he began the practice of 
law with the Hon. E. R. Hoar, ’35, 
later Attorney-General of the U. S., 
and Horace Gray, Jr., ’45, now Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. Upon 
the dissolution of this partnership Mr. 
Bangs took an office adjoining that of 
F. E. Parker, 41, with whom he was 
associated in important matters of 
business. In 1870 he formed a part- 
nership with Samuel Wells, 57; the 
eldest sons of both being admitted to 
the firm a year ago. In 1856 Mr. 
Bangs married, in England,’ Anne 
Outram, daughter of Wm. G. Hodg- 
kinson (a gentleman resident in earlier 
times in Boston), who survives him. 
Their children — three sons and two 
daughters —all live in Boston and its 
immediate suburbs. The elder daugh- 
ter married a lawyer, Robert H. Gar- 
diner, ’76; the younger married Dr. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 78. Mr. Bangs 
took no active part in public affairs, 
though he brought into his social in- 
tercourse that patriotic interest, clear 
judgment of principles, and sure in- 
stinct concerning the personal qualifi- 
cations necessary for political life, 
which are of large value in forming 
public opinion. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and prepared for its records memoirs 
of two of his associates, — Frances E. 
Parker and Henry A. Whitney, 746. 
He also printed a curious and interest- 
ing diary of one of his collateral an- 
cestors, an officer in the Continental 
Army under Washington. Mr. Bangs 
had a remarkably good legal mind, 
quickly comprehending the bearings 
of cases. He had a fine diction, and 
a clear and agreeable way of present- 
ing his cases to the courts. During 
and after the war he was largely oc- 
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cupied with prize and insurance litiga- 
tion, and since then with the manage- 
ment of trusts and corporations. 


1848. 
Pror. Tuomas H. CHANDLER, Sec. 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 

Horatio Quincey Butterfield, presi- 
dent of Olivet College, Michigan, since 
1876, died of pneumonia on Feb. 12. 
He was born at Phillips, Franklin Co., 
Me., Aug. 5, 1822. He entered Har- 
vard as a Sophomore, and was the 
chum of Horatio Stebbins and Asa 
Dalton. In 1853 he graduated from 
the Bangor Theological Seminary; he 
received the degree of S. T. D. from 
Illinois College in 1869; was Professor 
of Ancient Languages and president 
of Washburn College, Kansas, and 
then Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy at Olivet College. — The 
Rev. Benjamin Judkins died at Hough- 
ton, Mich., on Feb. 27, at the age of 
73. He graduated from the Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1850, and ac- 
cepted a call to Nantucket. Although 
brought up as a Congregationalist, he 
joined the Protestant Episcopal Church 
about 25 years ago. He settled at 
Houghton in 1891, and assisted in the 
editorial management of the Gazette, 
published at that place. — Prof. J. P. 
Cooke expects to spend next year, his 
sabbatical, in Europe. 


1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER. 
7 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

The Class Committee, consisting of 
John Noble, Geo. F. Richardson, and 
Chas. S. Lincoln, have appointed Prof. 
J. H. Thayer to be Class Secretary in 
place of the late Dr. Joel Seaverns, who 
died on Feb. 28, at the age of 65. He 
was born in West Roxbury, and after 
graduating from Harvard he received 
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his degree of M. D. from the Medical 
School in 1854. During the war of 
the Rebellion he was acting assistant 
surgeon from May, 1862, to December, 
1863, when he was commissioned as- 
sistant surgeon of U. S. Volunteers. 
In 1864 he was promoted to be sur- 
geon, and in 1865 was made brevet 
lieutenant-colonel for faithful and mer- 
itorious service. He had charge of the 
hospital ships The New World and De 
Molay, and was for some time post 
surgeon at Fort Warren in Boston Har- 
bor. Since 1866 he has been in active 
practice in Roxbury. He was for 
some years a member of the Boston 
School Committee, and has been ac- 
tively interested in the work of secret 
societies, being medical examiner-in- 
chief of the Royal Arcanum. He has 
been a councilor of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and president of the 
Norfolk District Society. He was a 
man of scholarly habit, keen percep- 
tion, and quiet, unostentatious execu- 
tion. His literary work was marked 
by wide research, careful criticism, 
and a clear, attractive style. He won 
the professional respect as well as 
friendship of those who were his col- 
leagues. — James C. Carter is presi- 
dent of the recently formed City Club, 
which has both social and reform pur- 
poses, in New York city. — Isaae, af- 
terwards W, Stevens Parker, D. D. 
(Racine Coll., 1877), who died in 
New York early in March, was a well- 
known and prominent minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
was born in Boston in 1830, was edu- 
cated at the Latin School, which he 
entered in 1841, and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1850. He then at- 
tended the General Theological Sem- 
inary in New York city, where he was 
graduated in 1854. His first charge 
was a church in Wilmington, Del., 
VOL. 11. — NO. 8. 37 
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and later he went to Elizabeth, N. J. 
From 1879 to 1883 he was president 
of Racine College, at Racine, Wis. 
Several years ago he gave up active 
work. — Bishop Lawrence has appoint- 
ed F. C. Foster a member of the com- 
mittee on finance of the diocese of 
Massachusetts. 
1851. 
Henry W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Early in March, Robert Bickford 
died at the house of a friend in Bos- 
ton. He was born at Holliston, Aug. 
28, 1824. After graduating from 
Harvard, he became principal of the 
Somerville High School. He subse- 
quently taught in New York State ; 
then, for nearly eight years, he was 
principal of the Luther B. Bell School, 
Somerville ; latterly, in partnership 
with his son, R. 8. Bickford, ’85, he 
had kept a private school at 13 Tem- 
ple Pl., Boston. He married Lucy J. 
Sloan of Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1853. 
— Prof. W. W. Goodwin has been 
elected a vice-president of the Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
72 Pearl St., Boston. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Harvard Musical Association, S. L. 
Thorndike was chosen president in 
place of the late J. S. Dwight, ’32. — 
The address of W. M. Esté is un- 
known. — Weld 3 will be open for the 
use of the Class on Commencement 
Day; business meeting at 12 o’clock. 
The Class will meet at Young’s Hotel 
for the annual dinner at 6.30 P. M. 
Dinner will be served at 7 o’clock pre- 
cisely. —D. W. Cheever has been 
chosen president of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
in place of F. Minot, ’41. 
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1853. 
SAMUEL S. SHAW, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

The Class of 1853 has furnished an 
unusual number of officers of instruc- 
tion and government to Harvard. 
President Eliot was Tutor, and Assist- 
ant Professor in Chemistry ard Math- 
ematics, and at the time of his elec- 
tion as president he was an Overseer. 
Other professors are, Elbridge J. 
Cutler, who died in 1870, A. S. Hill, 
J. M. Peirce, and Dr. James C. White. 
Since 1877 J. Q. Adams has been 2 
member of the Corporation, and Justin 
Winsor has been Librarian. Wm. L. 
Gage was University Lecturer, 1863-4; 
Ellis Peterson, Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy, 1870-72. — President 
Eliot has been reélected president 
of the Colonial Club, Cambridge. — 
Theodore Chase died on April 18.— 
The “ Alumni List’ lacks the address 
of Wm. P. Wright. 


1854. 
Davin H. Coorrper, Sec. 
31 Pemberton §q., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the University 
Club, June 26, the night before Com- 
mencement. The Secretary expects to 
have a Class Report ready.— H. H. 
Furness has been continuing his Shake- 
speare readings with great success. — 
In a pamphlet giving “ Extracts from 
the Memorial Volume of the Guilford 
Battle Ground Company,” there is a 
sketch of E. G. Daves, who was one 
of the originators of the project to 
erect a monument on the battlefield 
of Guilford Court House. 


1856. 
Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 
Professor Greenough is now known 
to his classmates as Jac. Br. Gronovius, 
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his appellation as the author of the 
Prologue, and one of the managers of 
the recent Latin Play, as well as trans- 
lator into Latin of “The Lone Fish 
Ball.” — Prof. Edward T. Fisher was 
greeted by his classmates at dinner 
March 24, one of the Class meetings 
being adapted to the time of his visit 
in Cambridge. The occasion was spe- 
cially devoted to reminiscences of col- 
lege days. Fisher came again to Cam- 
bridge to see the Latin Play, and the 
Rev. Charles Noyes also came, his son 
George R. Noyes having a prominent 
part in the play. — The Class meeting 
and dinner of May 12 was the seventh 
and last of the season. — There will be 
the usual meeting at Stoughton 3 on 
Commencement Day. — Ex-Gov. G. D. 
Robinson was the principal orator at 
the celebration at Lexington of April 
19. 
1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
75 Westland Ave., Boston. 

The Class will dine together at the 
Somerset Club, Boston, the evening 
before Commencement. Hollis 11 will 
be open to the Class on Commence- 
ment. — Ex-Gov. J. D. Long'is presi- 
dent of the Plymouth County Club, a 
new Republican dining club. — A. J. 
C. Sowdon is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements for the Epis- 
copal Church Congress to be held in 
Boston in November. 


1858. 
James C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Winslow Warren has been appointed 
Collector of Customs at Boston. — 
Louis Cabot’s house at Brookline was 
destroyed by fire February 24.— 
Charles Fairchild’s partnership with 
the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. ter- 
minated April 1.—Dr. J. Otis Burt 
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is now living with his son Arthur in 
the town of De Witt, near Syracuse, 
N. Y.— Prof. B. L. Cilley is vice- 
president of the Pascataqua Congrega- 
tional Club. — C. H. Learoyd is treas- 
urer of the Episcopal diocese of 
Massachusetts. 
1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuite, Sec. 
36 Weld, Cambridge. 

The Class will dine at the Union 
Club, Boston, on June 26, the night 
before Commencement.— Henry T. 
Duncan is mayor of Lexington, Ky.— 
The Magazine of Art for March con- 
tained an article on H. H. Richardson, 
with an engraving from Herkomer’s 
portrait, and illustrations of several of 
the important buildings designed by 
Richardson.— James Gilchrist, a mem- 
ber of the Class through the Junior 
year, died in Montreal about April 15, 
aged 55.— David King, a temporary 
member of the Class, died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 8. He left a 
widow and daughter. 


1861. 
Rev. J. E. Wriaut, See. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
C. C. Beaman is a trustee of the 
New York Provident Loan Society. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

In March, Wm. F. Jones, a tem- 
porary member, was appointed Deputy 
Collector in the Boston Custom House. 
— Wm. M. Howland died at Bloom- 
field, N. J., on April 1, after a long 
illness. 

1864. 
Dr. Wo. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
The Class will meet at Thayer 31, on 
Commencement, at 1 o’clock.— Wm. 
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R. Robeson has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Boston and 
Albany R. R., of which he has been 
superintendent of the Western Divi- 
sion. — L. R. 8. Gove has resigned his 
position as treasurer of the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., at Calumet, 
Mich. — The Secretary will issue no 
Class Report this year. — Prof. G. H. 
Palmer will deliver the Commencement 
address at the University of Michigan. 


1865. 
T. Frank Browne tt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Holworthy 10 will be open for the 
use of the Class on Commencement. 
—P. T. Jackson has been reélected 
treasurer of the Eastern Yacht Club. 


1867. 
Francis H. Lincorn, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

F. P. Stearns is engineer to the 
Massachusetts Board of Health. — Dr. 
Herbert C. Clapp is treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Homoeopathic Society. 
— C.G. Saunders has charge of the 
Committee on Music in arranging for 
the Episcopal Church Congress to be 
held in Boston next November. — H. 
W. Chaplin has been elected to the 
Mass. Reform Club. —C. K. Fay has 
been appointed on the standing com- 
mittee on the Constitution and Canons 
of the diocese of Massachusetts. 


1868. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
Equitable Building, Boston. 

In April Prof. J. B. Ames was seri- 
ously injured by being thrown from his 
bicyele, but at the present writing he 
is reported as convalescent. — Prof. 
A. M. Elliott prepared for the cen- 
tennial celebration of the birth of 
Friedrich Diez, the philologist, a paper 
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on “The Source of One of the Marie- 
de-France Fables.” — The “ Alumni 
List’’ lacks the address of Wm. L. 
Boalt and of John Todhunter. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. Beat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class will dine, on the 25th an- 
niversary of its graduation, at Par- 
ker’s, Boston, on the evening of June 
26, when the Secretary hopes to have 
his report ready.—G. C. Travis is 
First Assistant Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts. — The Rev. G. E. Mer- 
rill is one of the visitors in the Depart- 
ment of History at Wellesley College. 
—J.C. Bartlett’s address is C. B. & 
Q. Building, Adams and Franklin Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 

1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Brooks Adams is secretary of a 
Committee for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Bimetallism, organized in Bos- 
ton. — C. H. Walcott is a member 
of the Mass. State Board of Arbitra- 
tion. — The “ Alumni List” lacks the 
addresses of Wm. P. Alexander, James 
C. Jordan, Willard S. Peele, and Bar- 
ker B. Sherman. Information may be 
sent to the Graduates’ Magazine. — 
F, H. Viaux is clerk of the Charles 
River Embankment Co., Boston. 


1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

H. P. Starbuck, who has been lec- 
turing on Common Pleading in the 
Columbia Law School, has been made 
a professor there. —J. R. Reed is 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Mort- 
gages. — Holworthy 12 will be open 
to the Class on Commencement; busi- 
ness meeting at noon. — Bishop Law- 


rence will preach the baccalaureate 
sermon in Appleton Chapel on June 
17. 


A. L. Lincoin, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Sq., Boston. 

J. Sergeant Cram has been elected 
a sachem of the Tammany Society, 
New York city. — Merton S. Keith 
intends to extend the scope of his work 
by forming two or three classes of 
four or five members each of youths 
who expect to enter college in three 
years or less. He can be addressed at 
184 Boylston St., Boston, or at 6 Fos- 
ter St., Quincy. — Prof. E. 8. Sheldon 
took part in the centennial celebration 
of the birth of Friedrich Diez, at Co- 
lumbia College, New York, on March 
15, reading a paper “ On Anglo-French 
au for French a before a Nasal.” — 
W. C. Loring is on the admission com- 
mittee of the Eastern Yacht Club. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

Dr. William J. G. Fogg died at 
South Boston on Feb. 27. Taking his 
degree of M. D. at the Medical School 
in 1876, he studied in Europe. For 
ten years past he had practiced in 
South Boston. — C. T. Russell, Jr., is 
a member of the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission. — D. L. Pickman 
is on the house committee of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The 20th anniversary dinner of the 
Class takes place at Young’s Hotel, 
in Boston, on the evening of June 26, 
and is in charge of a dinner commit- 
tee consisting of Tuckerman, Blaney, 


and A. G. Hodges. The dinner will 
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be paid for from the Class Fund. It 
is expected that the sixth printed re- 
port of the Class Secretary will be 
ready at that time.— A. P. Browne 
has been appointed by the Attorney- 
General of the United States a Special 
Assistant United States Attorney for 
the District of Massachusetts. — The 
Rev. G. H. Cate of West Newton is 
first assistant to the pastor of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church of 
Boston. — F. W. Elwood of Rochester, 
N. Y., was recently appointed by the 
Mayor one of the Park Commissioners 
of that city for the term of five years. 
—A.L. Goodrich, of Salem, was in 
April reélected president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers at their 27th 
annual meeting in Cambridge. — Paul 
Dana has resigned from the Board of 
Park Commissioners of New York 
city. —S. B. Griffith has been made 
First Assistant U. 8. Attorney for the 
Western District of Penn. — A com- 
mittee consisting of Edward Higgin- 
son, Woodbury Blair, and F.C. Faulk- 
ner, has prepared resolutions and an 
obituary on Thomas Corlies, who died 
Jan. 19.— The Secretary urgently re- 
quests all members who have not re- 
plied to his circular to reply at once. 
He also asks for news of McCann, 
whose whereabouts is unknown. — Dr. 
James Dwight is president of the Na- 
tional Lawn Tennis Association. — 
Simmons has been chosen to decorate 
the new Oyer and Terminer Court- 
room in New York city. 


1875. 
WarreEN A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

G. F. Canfield, who has for two 
years lectured on Doctrines Peculiar 
to New York Law at the Columbia 
Law School, has been made a profes- 
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sor there. — Denman W. Ross _ has 
presented a unique collection of fab- 
rics to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. It comprises over 1,100 speci- 
mens, the earliest of which date from 
the fifth century A. D., and thus pre- 
sents invaluable material for the study 
of the historical development of tex- 
tile art. — By the will of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, who died March 6, pro- 
vision was made for the continuation 
by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes of the work 
in American Archaeology of which he 
has had charge for several years past. 
— The Rev. C. J. Wood is a regular 
contributor of book reviews to the 
Outlook and the Critic. He will take 
part in the Summer School of Applied 
Christianity at Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, at the end of June. — 
A. Hemenway and H. H. Buck are 
officers of the Eastern Yacht Club. 


1876. 
Cou. W. L. Cuass, See. 
233 State St., Boston. 

As the Magazine goes to press, Col. 
Chase had not returned from a busi- 
ness trip to England and Egypt.— 
The astronomical expedition to Ari- 
zona, fitted out and accompanied by 
Percival Lowell, is described in an 
earlier part of this issue. — Bishop 
Lawrence has appointed the Rev. G. 
S. Pine on the Standing Committee on 
the Admission of New Parishes of the 
diocese of Massachusetts. 


1877. 
Joun F, Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

E. H. Strobel has resigned his posi- 
tion as Assistant Secretary of State, 
and has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Ecuador, where 


he succeeds R. B. Mahany, ’88.— 
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A. T. Bowser was installed as pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church of Wil- 
mington, Del., on April 6. 


1878. 
Jos. C. WuITtneEy, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

The Class will meet at Stoughton 
4 on Commencement.— Warren K. 
Blodgett has become business man- 
ager of the Graduates’ Magazine. — 
Prof. H.S. Nash is to give six lectures 
on the Early Church, at the School of 
Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 19-25. 
— John Homans is assistant secretary 
of the Mass. Society of the Cincinnati. 
— The second smoke-talk of the Class 
was held at the University Club, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of April 27. Pro- 
fessor Shaler was the guest, and gave 
a very interesting statement of the 
present relation between the Scientific 
School and the University, and of the 
growth of the Scientific School during 
the last few years. It was a surprise 
to most of the men to learn that the 
class which will enter the Scientific 
School this Fall will probably be con- 
siderably larger than the Class of ’78 
was when it entered. The problems 
suggested in this connection were dis- 
cussed at length by those present. 


1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Class will celebrate its fifteenth 
anniversary by a dinner at Young’s 
Hotel on June 26. Meyer will pre- 
side. — Apthorp has become a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Reform Club. 
— The Rev. H. N. Kinney has changed 
his address to 208 Delaware St., cor. 
Kellogg, Syracuse, N. Y. (from Win- 
sted, Conn.), where he is pastor of 


Good Will Congregational Church. 


1880. 
Freperic Aimy, Sec. 
25 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. B. Hart, who has been spending 
his sabbatical year in Europe, has had 
several letters in the Nation, giving 
account of his journeys in Italy and 
Greece. — A. K. Muzzey has removed 
from Chicago to Syracuse, N. Y., as 
one of the firm of W. A. Richardson 
& Co., house furnishers. — F. E. Whit- 
ing, of the Herald, is president of the 
Boston Press Club. — Harvey N. Col- 
lison is a member of the Massachu- 
setts Sewerage Commission.— F. D. 
Jordan, whose address was lost for 
some time, is superintendent of schools 
at Shelbyville, Ind. — F; Almy is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the charity 
organization of Buffalo, N. Y.—G. P. 
Messervy is on the house committee of 
the Eastern Yacht Club. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3818 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Class will dine on June 26, 
the evening before Commencement, 
at the University Club, Boston. — J. 
H. Rolfe has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Classical Philology in Michi- 
gan University, to date from Oct. 1, 
1894. — The Rev. J. W. Suter is sec- 
retary of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress to be held in Boston next 
November.— W. H. Wade went to 
Europe in March, in order to recover 
his health, which still suffered from 
the effect of the Chester railroad ac- 
cident. — M. H. Morgan has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Council of 
the Library for three years. — J. Otis 
is deputy collector of the port of Hy- 
annis. — Jacob C. Morse, of the Her- 
ald, is a vice-president of the Boston 


Press Club.— E. A. Whitman has been 
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reélected treasurer of the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge ; he has also joined 
the Mass. Reform Club. — Howard 
Agnew died suddenly of pneumonia in 
New York city on April 24. Since 
leaving college he had been constantly 
engaged in journalism there, except 
from 1884 to 1887, when, on account 
of his health, he had to live in the 
Adirondacks. He was first connected 
with the World, then with the Daily 
Graphic, and since 1887 with the 
Commercial Advertiser. For the last, 
he was musical critic and editorial 
paragrapher. He left a widow and 
one daughter. 





1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Prof. G. L. Kittredge read a paper 
on “ Who was Sir Thomas Mallory ?” 
at the centenary of Friedrich Diez, 
at Columbia College, New York, on 
March 15.— Thomas W. Ludlow died 
at Yonkers on April 17. After grad- 
uating, in 1882, he studied at Colum- 
bia, and there received the degree of 
A. M. in 1883. “A residence of some 
months in Greece during 1879 had im- 
bued him with a genuine fervor for 
that land and all things pertaining to 
it, and his labors and writings have 
been largely in the field of art, archi- 
tecture, and archaeology,” says a writer 
in the N. Y. Evening Post. “He was 
a member of many literary and archae- 
ological societies, among which may be 
mentioned the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety of Harvard, the Hellenic Society 
of London, the Association pour l’En- 
couragement des Etudes Grecques of 
Paris, the Archaeological Society of 
Athens, Greece, the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, the Dante Society 
of Cambridge, Mass., and the Harvard 
Club of New York. As a member of 
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the editorial staff of the Century Dic- 
tionary from its inception to its com- 
pletion, he had charge of the subject 
of archaeology and art, and never 
spared any labor to make it a com- 
plete and accurate representation of 
the knowledge of to-day, and the illus- 
trations true and faithful. It was 
while engaged upon this that he was 
stricken with the grip, which resulted 
in a chronic trouble of the throat. He 
was deeply interested in the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
and had served as its secretary from 
the time of its foundation in 1882. As 
a member of the executive committee 
his counsels have been wise and fruit- 
ful and his influence marked. His 
long service as one of the editors of 
the papers of the School has been a 
labor of love and devotion. Possessed 
of a fine literary sense and a keen ap- 
preciation of style, he was unwearied 
in his attention to form and detail, 
and his accurate and profound know- 
ledge made itself felt in all directions. 
In the midst of other engrossing du- 
ties he never failed to respond to calls 
upon his time for this work, and the 
Archaeological Institute and the Ath- 
ens School owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude for his self-sacrifice in their 
behalf. The colleges of the United 
States have lost in him a sincere and 
enthusiastic co-worker, and the cause 
of classical learning a devoted friend 
who felt its benefits and saw with a 
clear glance the need which this coun- 
try has for it. His gentle character 
and courteous bearing endeared him 
to his friends, who lament his early 
death at thirty-eight in the prime of 
his powers and usefulness. His widow 
survives him, together with five chil- 
dren.” — E. P. Merritt has formed a 
partnership under the title of Blodget, 
Merritt & Co., bankers, 16 Congress 
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Street, Boston. — H. W. Cunningham 
has been reélected recording secre- 
tary of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Class will occupy Stoughton 11, 
as usual, on Commencement Day. — 
G. W. Beals has been elected secre- 
tary of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion, to succeed Mr. Lawrence Tucker; 
he is a member of the Executive and 
Governing Committees, and chairman 
of the Committee on Athletics. — L, 
A. Coolidge, who is the Washington 
(D.C.) correspondent of the New York 
Recorder, has been preparing, together 
with J. B. Reynolds, a book of char- 
acter sketches, stories, and pen pictures 
of national celebrities at the Capital. 
—G. M. Davis, who is assistant man- 
ager of the Galt House in Louisville, 
Ky., has associated himself with Owen 
Tyler, under the firm name of Davis 
& Tyler, as the Kentucky agents for 
the Rodwell Manufacturing Company 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., Manufactur- 
ers and Patentees of the Brilliant Sign 
Letter. — Joseph Dorr’s address will 
be in care of the Secretary until fur- 
ther notice. —F. B. Fay has relin- 
quished the practice of law in Boston, 
and has become interested in a patent 
manufacturing enterprise at Tilton, N. 
H. — The Hon. C. 8. Hamlin has been 
active in drafting the administrative 
portions of the Wilson Tariff Bill. — 
Dr. Sollace Mitchell is the Attending 
Surgeon at the hospitals of the Frankie 
Schumacher Relief Association of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a non-sectarian charity 
for both white and colored people, 
founded in memory of a little son 
whose savings bank furnished the first 
few dollars to the treasury of the or- 
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ganization. Dr. Mitchell, who gives 
his services gratuitously to this chari- 
table work, is also the chief surgeon 
for the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key 
West Railway System. He delivered 
a lecture, April 2, in the hall of the 
Jacksonville Board of Trade, on “ The 
Physical Culture of the Child.” — T. 
L. Park has assumed an active share 
of the business management in the 
dry goods house of Catlin & Co. of 
New York. — Dr. W. E. Paul has es- 
tablished an office at 26 Beacon Street, 
Boston. — Raymer Sharp, one of the 
Examiners in the Custom House at 
San Francisco, who was removed by 
the Collector on partisan grounds, has 
been reinstated by order of Secretary 
Carlisle. — Dr. C. P. Worcester is an- 
alyst to the Massachusetts Board of 
Health.— The Rev. E. S. Rousma- 
niere is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Episcopal diocese of 
Mass. — Cyrus E. Lothrop has been 
elected boatswain’s mate in the Naval 
Battalion newly formed at Detroit, 
Mich. —John Fox, Jr., has appeared 
with marked success as a lecturer and 
reader of his dialect ‘‘ Mountain Sto- 
ries,” under the auspices of the South- 
ern Lyceum Bureau, in Louisville, 
Ky., Lexington, and other neighboring 
towns. His course of readings will 
include: 1. “A Mountain Europa” 
(published in the Century in 1892); 2. 
‘© A Cumberland Vendetta ”(to be pub- 
lished in the Century in June); 3. “The 
Conviction of Isom Stetson” (unpub- 
lished) ; 4. Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s Stories; 5. “The Cumberland 
Mountaineer” (new). His literary 
work and his qualifications for his new 
profession have been cordially com- 
mended by such authorities as Thomas 
Nelson Page, James Lane Allen, and 
Henry Watterson, and his future looks 
full of encouragement and promise. 
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1885. 
Henry M. WILttams, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment Day at 9 Holworthy, where en- 
tertainment complying with the lim- 
itations of the Corporation will be 
provided. It is expected that the 
Class Album will be ready for distri- 
bution by that date. A business meet- 
ing will be held at 12.30 o’clock. — 
The idea of a triennial dinner of the 
Class at the expense of the Class 
Fund has been given up in favor of 
a decennial dinner in 1895. A sub- 
scription dinner will be had on Com- 
mencement Day evening if the number 
of favorable replies warrants. — John 
W. Bemis has been appointed Instrue- 
tor in Architecture for the year 1894- 
1895. — Edward D. Roe, Jr., has been 
made Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Oberlin College. This is a 
permanent appointment. — John Law- 
rence, formerly senior lieutenant com- 
manding A Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Naval Brigade, has been 
appointed equipment officer on the 
staff of the brigade commander. — 
John E. Thayer had a large showing 
of his Scotch staghounds, bulldogs, 
and fox terriers at the Bench Show in 
Boston in April last. — John Simpkins 
(Rep.) has announced himself a can- 
didate for nomination to Congress 
from the Cape Cod district. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Wupp.ieston, Sec. 
25 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 

About seventy-five of the Secre- 
tary’s circulars of inquiry for the 
Class Report still remain unanswered. 
Stoughton 4 will be open for the Class 
as usual on Commencement. — Oliver 
Ames, 2d, has been made a director of 
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the Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf R. 
R. Co. 
1887. 
GerorGE P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Through an editorial oversight the 
marriage of L, A. Johnson instead of 
L. J. Johnson was announced in the 
last number of the Magazine. — Dr. 
J. L. Morse has recently received the 
Lyman prize of $150 for an essay 
entitled “A Bacteriological Study of 
Four Hundred Cases of Inflammation 
of the Throat occurring in Diphtheria 
and Scarlet Fever, with Special Ref- 
erence to Pathogenesis.” — W. E. 
Faulkner is reported studying in Ber- 
lin, and H. A. Lothrop, who has been 
studying abroad, was expected to re- 
turn in May.—H. J. Livermore, So- 
licitor of Patents, has changed his 
office to 45 and 46 Simmons Building, 
Boston. — At the recent Methodist 
Conference, F. E. E. Hamilton was 
appointed to the church at Newton- 
ville. — Bernhard Berenson has recent- 
ly published an essay on “The Vene- 
tian Painters of the Renaissance.” He 
is now at work on a monograph on 
Lorenzo Lotto. — A. R. Weed has 
been appointed Instructor in Equity 
at the Law School of Boston Univer- 
sity. — The Class will meet as usual in 
53 Thayer on Commencement Day. — 
G. P. Furber is assistant to Samuel 
Hoar, ’67, counsel for the Boston & 


Albany R. R. Co. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The second triennial dinner will be 
held at the Tremont House on June 
26, at 7 p.m. The Secretary’s report 
is in preparation. —C. F. Adams, 2d, 
is vice-commodore, and A. W. Ran- 
toul on the Regatta Committee, of the 
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Eastern Yacht Club. — The Rev. Chas. 
T. Sempers is with the East Side 
House, foot of 76th St., East River, 
New York.— Drs. F. G. Balch and 
F. B. Lund have lectured during the 
winter to the Boston police on hy- 
iene. 

° 1889. 

Hersert H. Darina, Acting Sec. 
3 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Since the last issue of the Maga- 
zine, announcement of the death of 
John Barnard Darling at his home in 
North Cambridge, Nov. 22, 1893, has 
been received. He was connected 
with the Class only during the Fresh- 
man year, ill-health preventing the 
completion of his college course. Al- 
though he was not well known by 
many of his classmates, those with 
whom he was associated in any way 
valued his friendship on account of his 
pleasant, kindly nature. During his 
long illness and suffering, which con- 
tinued from the time he left college 
until his death, he was patient and 
brave, attracting the deepest sympa- 
thy from his college friends. — Gilman 
Sargent Harvey died at his home in 
Gloucester, Feb. 8, 1894. Soon after 
graduation, he entered the office of 
Chas. A. Russell, and began to pre- 
pare himself for the practice of law. 
His studies were interrupted in Janu- 
ary, 1893, when he was obliged to go 
West for his health. Returning in 
June, he was appointed clerk of the 
Police Court of Gloucester, and while 
holding this position he was admitted 
to the Essex County bar. His health, 
however, rapidly grew worse. He re- 
signed his office in November and 
went to Asheville, N. C. Unable to 
obtain relief, he returned to his home 
late in January. — F. B. Jacobs and E. 
C. Bates have opened a law office at 


Room 67, Equitable Building, Milk 
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Street, Boston. Judge Bates retains 
his office and practice in Westborough. 
— Carleton Greene, C. E., has removed 
to Buffalo, N. Y., having accepted a 
professional position in the main shops 
of the Barber Asphalt Paving Co. — 
Dr. R. C. Cabot finished his term of 
service at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital on Feb. 1. Dr. M. W. Rich- 
ardson has just begun his term at the 
same institution. — The Secretary has 
received a copy of the doctoral disser- 
tation prepared by Chas. E. Curry, A. 
M., who has been engaged in mathe- 
matical work at Munich. The disser- 
tation is entitled “ Die Fortpflanzung 
von Verdichtungsstissen in einem Gase,” 
published at Leipsic, 1894, J. Brace 
Chittenden, A. M., who has been do- 
ing similar work in Konigsberg, chose 
for the title of his doctoral disserta- 
tion, “A Presentation of the Theory of 
Hermite’s Form of Lamé’s Equation.” 
The dissertation was published in Eng- 
lish at Leipsic, 1893. — Arrangements 
for the meeting of the Class on Com- 
mencement have not yet been com- 
pleted. 
as usual in the Boston daily papers. — 
In April A. W. Vorse became associ- 
ate editor of the Boston Commonwealth. 


Announcement will be made 


He has been engaged in literary and 
newspaper work in Philadelphia and 
New York. He accompanied the 
Peary relief expedition to Greenland 
in the summer of 1892, in the capa- 
city of entomologist, and is known as 
the author of articles about the Arctic 
regions. 
1890. 
J. W. Lunp, See. 
Concord, N. H. 

Frank Irwin has been Instructor in 
Mathematics at Harvard during the 
second half year. — E. B. Greene, who 
has been a graduate student at Har- 
vard, has been appointed Assistant 
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Professor of History at the University 
of Illinois. —G. S. Potter, Jr., is 
teaching in the Detroit School for 
Boys. — The “ Alumni List” lacks 
the addresses of Frank L. De Long 
and Henry Nuss. — Wm. A. Chanler 
arrived in Cairo, Egypt, on April 29, 
after his second expedition into Cen- 
tral Africa, and reported that his ex- 
ploration, though beset by many diffi- 
culties, had been successful. — Sam- 
uel Dexter, of Chicago, died May 4 
at St. Margaret’s Hospital, Boston, of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, after a very 
brief illness. After graduation he spent 
two years at the Harvard Law School, 
and has since been reading law in the 
office of Herrick, Allen & Boyeson, 
in Chicago. He was a delegate from 
Harvard University to the University 
of Dublin at the celebration of the 
300th anniversary of that institution in 
1892. He was president of his Class 
throughout his course, and was second 
marshal on Class Day. In 1886 he 
played on the Freshman Football team, 
and on the University eleven in 1891. 
He was a member of the Hasty Pud- 
ding, the A. D. Club, and several other 
societies. 


1891. 
Horace A. Davis, Sec. 
10 Appleton St., Cambridge. 

C. A. Blake has been traveling for 
his health in the Rocky Mountains. 
Letters should be sent to his home 
address, Chariton, lowa. —J. O. Hall, 
Jr., is teaching Latin, History, Eng- 
lish, and Botany at Adams Academy, 
Quincey. — T. Chalmers is pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Port 
Huron, Mich. — J. Tunis is assistant 
minister of the Church of the Epi- 
phany, New York. His address is 11 


West 22d St., New York city. — 
Frank Mason is in the life insurance 
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business at 40 Equitable Building, 
Boston. — The following changes of 
address have been reported: G. C. 
Mead, 802 North 21st St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. M. Randol, University 
Club, San Francisco, Cal.; K. B. Emer- 
son, Brattleboro, Vt. —J. R. Finlay 
has a position as mining engineer with 
the Minnesota Iron Co., at Soudan, 
Minn. — Carl Bailey Hurst has re- 
cently been appointed U.S. Consul at 
Crefeld, Germany. — Moses Williams 
is president of the Brookline High 
School Alumni Association. — E. S. 
Berry’s address is 22 Gray St., Cam- 
bridge ; M. A. Marsh’s is 727 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Maine. 

Joseph Allen will teach in the sum- 
mer school at Seal Harbor, Mount 
Desert, which opens July 11.—J. E. 
Young is practicing law. His address 
is 23 Court Street, Boston. — An- 
nouncement will be made in the daily 
papers of the room in which the Class 
will meet on Commencement. — F. F. 
Howe, who had been studying in the 
Graduate Department, died on Feb. 7, 
at South Framingham. — The ad- 
dresses of John H. Crowley, Lewis 
F. Kisewetter, and Henry N. Lee are 
wanted for the “ Alumni List.” — John 
Corbin has been advanced and is now 
acting managing editor of Outing, 
New York city. — Halsey De Wolf is 
studying medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School, Phil- 
adelphia. — Rodolphe L. Agassiz has 
married Miss Marie Dallas Scott of 
Philadelphia. — W. N. Duane is with 
the Manhattan Trust Co., Nassau and 
Wall Sts., New York, N. Y.—S. P. 
Duffield has been spending the winter 
abroad, most of the time up the Nile 
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and in Italy. He sailed for home on 
May 1.— W. C. Forbes has returned 
from his trip round the world. — The 
wife of W. D. Orcutt died at Cam- 
bridge, March 11.— L. S. Thompson 
is taking steps for the professional 
production on the stage of the 
“ Sphinx.” — J. H. Gerould is an In- 
structor in Biology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 
1893. 
Frep. W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

Richmond Stone is in the law office 
of Calderon Carlisle at Washington, 
D. C.—The marriage of Frederick 
Winsor is set for June 18. Winsor is 
teaching at Taft’s School, Watertown, 
Conn. — F, U. Stearns is with J. H. 
Lane & Co., 24 Kingston St., Boston, 
commission dealers in cotton fabrics. 
— George H. Ingalls is in the office of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Co. at 
Richmond, Va. — The Commencement 
spread of ’93 will be in 20 Stoughton. 
Notice will be given shortly of a sub- 
scription dinner of the Class in Boston, 
probably on the night before Com- 
mencement. The Secretary requests 
that he be promptly notified of all 
changes of addresses. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Kentaro Kanéko, LL. B., ’78, for the 
last four years Chief Secretary of the 
Imperial Japanese House of Peers, 
and sometime Secretary to the Prime 
Minister, has been promoted to the 
position of Vice-Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, in the Depart- 
ment of that name. 

Tanetaro Mégata, LL. B., ’74, one of 
the first (if not the first) Japanese 
students at Harvard, is Superintend- 
ent of the Custom House in Yoko- 
hama, a position as important as that 


Non-Academic. 
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of Collector of the Port of New 
York. 

Peter McNutt Braisto, M. D., ’70, 
died at Sommerside, P. E. I., on Jan. 
29. 

A. MeF. Davis, S. B., ’54, has been 
reélected Corresponding Secretary of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 

In 1894-95, Professors Toy and 
Francke have their sabbatical year. 

Walter C. Tuckerman, S. B., ’70, 
died in New York city on April 18. 
He was a devoted yachtsman and was 
the owner of the sloop Liris. He was 
a member of the University, Century, 
Riding, Grolier, Seawanhaka Yacht, 
and Down Town Clubs. 

Professors Toy, Royce, and Ashley, 
of Harvard, J. G. Brooks, S. T. B., ’75, 
W. M. Salter, S. T. B., ’76, and Prof. 
H. S. Nash, ’78, are to lecture in the 
Summer School of Applied Ethies at 
Plymouth, Mass., July 12 to Aug. 15. 

The Corporation have approved the 
nomination of Prof. W. E. Ritter, 
A. M., ’91, to oceupy a table at the 
Naples Zoélogical Station from next 
Sept. to Dec., inclusive. 

Attorney-General Olney, LL. B., 58, 
is president of the Brown Alumni As- 
sociation. He graduated at Brown in 
1856. 

William Henry Towne, LL. B., ’64, 
died in Boston on Feb. 27. He had a 
large criminal practice, and was prom- 
inent as a Freemason and an Elk. 

Flavel S. Thomas, M. D., ’74, has 
opened a sanitarium for the treatment 
of chronic diseases at Hanson. 

Gardiner W. Pearson, L. S8., ’87-’89, 
has been appointed postmaster of Low- 
ell, where he has been chairman of the 
Democratic City Committee for two 
years. 

Henry D. Hyde, L. S.,’62, and Col. 
A. A. Pope have offered a prize of 
$5,000 for the best American picture 
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sent to the exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club in 1896, 

Henry A. Cram, L. S., ’37, died in 
New York on April 10. He was born 
in that city seventy-five years ago, was 
graduated from Princeton College in 
1837, and afterwards took a law course 
at Harvard. For many years he prac- 
ticed law in New York. He had two 
sons and three daughters, all living. 
His sons are J. Sergeant Cram, ’72, 
president of the Dock Board, and H.S. 
Cram, 773. 

Dr. Charles Edouard Brown-Séquard 
died in Paris, France, on April 2. He 
was born in Mauritius in 1817, studied 
medicine in Paris, and devoted himself 
to physiology with eminent success. 
For several years he was head of the 
London hospital for the paralyzed and 
epileptic. From 1864 to 1867 he was 
Professor at Harvard of the Physi- 
ology and Pathology of the Nervous 
System. Returning to Paris, he held 
a chair at the School of Medicine till 
1871. From 1873 to 1878 he prac- 
ticed medicine in New York ; then he 
succeeded Claude Bernard as Professor 
of Experimental Medicine at the Col- 
lége de France. In 1889 he announced 
the discovery of the elixir of life, or a 
process of rejuvenation by the subecu- 
taneous injection of certain animal se- 
cretion. He was the author of many 
works on his specialty, and the editor 
of the Journal de la physiologie de 
Vhomme et des animauz, and of the New 
York Archives of Scientific and Practi- 
cal Medicine. 

Warren P. Dudley, LL. B., ’77, is 
secretary to the Mass. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Bishop Frederick D. Huntington, 
Div., ’42, celebrated on April 8 the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his conse- 
eration as Bishop of Central New 
York. 
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Carl T. Keller, ’94, is studying in 
Spain. 

At the annual meeting of tse Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, held in 
Washington, D. C., April 17, Prof. G. 
L. Goodale, M. D., 63, read a paper 
on the “ Histological Characteristics 
of Certain Alpine Plants.” 

Prof. E. 8S. Morse, A. M., 792, de- 
livered the address at Vassar College 
on Founder’s Day. 

Alexander Burr, M. D. V., ’89, is 
president, E. C. Beckett, M. D. V., 
’87, vice-president, and IF. H. Osgood, 
L. H. Howard, W. L. La Baw are 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Veterinary As- 
sociation. 

The Rey. Solon W. Bush, Div., 48, 
is president of the Roxbury Home for 
Children and Aged Women. 

On Jan. 8, George J. Peirce, S. B., 
’90, passed the examination for Ph. D. 
at Leipzig, and will receive the degree 
maxime cum laude. 

W. H. Schofield, A. M., ’93, will 
lecture on Anglo-Saxon at the Summer 
School. 

Charles T. Wilkins, L. S., ’84-’85, 
defeated in the last Detroit election 
for Judge of the Recorder’s Court, has 
received an appointment as Assistant 
U. S. District Attorney for Eastern 
Michigan. 

W. C. Tindall, of the Graduate 
School, has been appointed Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of 
the State of Missouri. 

The death of Dr. David Mack, M. 
D., ’63, who had long been a resident 
of California, was announced in April. 

Bryant Godwin, S. B., ’70, son of 
Parke Godwin and a grandson of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, died April 15 at 
Roslyn, L. I., from the effects of an 
apoplectic stroke received some months 
ago. He was for several years pub- 
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lisher of the Commercial Advertiser in 
New York city, under his father’s own- 
ership of that newspaper, and was 
lately engaged in business as the rep- 
resentative in Berlin of New York 
manufacturing interests. 

Prof. W. E. Ritter, A. M., 91, of the 
State University, Berkeley, Cal., has 
been elected to the Harvard Club schol- 
arship by the’ Harvard Club of San 
Francisco. This will enable him to go 
to Europe and spend a year in study 
at Cambridge, Liverpool, and Naples, 
where special facilities are given to 
students of comparative biology. 

Henry B. Ward, Ph. D., ’92, is As- 
sociate Professor in Zoilogy at the 
University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62, is a 
member of the Mass. Highway Com- 
mission, and of the Gypsy Moth Com- 
mission. 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder, S. B., ’62, 
celebrated last autumn the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his services at 
Cornell University. The papers dedi- 
eated to him by his former students, 
together with other festival material, 
have been collected in a book, with 
portrait, plates, and figures, under the 
title of “The Wilder Quarter-Century 
Book” (Comstock Pub. Co.: Ithaca, 
N. Y.). 

Dr. H. P. Quincy has given the De- 
partment of Architecture a collection 
of drawings made by his brother, the 
late Edmund Quincy, S. B., ’56, when 
a student in Paris, and eleven volumes 
from his library. 

Dr. W. P. Manton, M. D., ’81, has 
recently been appointed Gynaecologist 
to the Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas E. Barry, LL. B., ’74, is 
lecturing on the Keeley cure. At the 
Convention of the National Keeley 
League, at Chicago, last September, 





he was chosen one of the five mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the 
League. 

Orville D. Baker, LL. B., ’72, is 
vice-president, and L. C. Cornish, L. 
S., ’79-’80, is secretary and treasurer, 
of the Maine State Bar Association. 

Dr. George W. Galvin, M. D., ’78, 
of the Boston Emergency Hospital, 
has retired from the active superin- 
tendency of that institution, and re- 
sumed private practice at his old office 
in the United States Hotel. He will, 
however, continue to be the nominal 
head of the Emergency Hospital, with 
Dr. William A. Rolfe, M. D., ’90, in 
charge. 

Dr. A. H. Wentworth, of the Med- 
ical School, has received a Lyman 
Prize of $150 from the Boston City 
Hospital. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


**, To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

Théodore Henckels, S. B., Instrue- 
tor in French, has edited Moliére’s 
“T/Avare,” with short notes and a 
vocabulary. (Ginn : Boston.) 

The University has recently pub- 
lished, for use in the College Chapel, 
“ Responsive Readings : Selected from 
the Bible and arranged under Sub- 
jects.” The selections were made, in 
nearly all instances, by the Rev. Henry 
van Dyke, Preacher to the University 
in 1890-92. 

The Atlantic Monthly began in May 
the publication of a series of sketches 
of the Maritime Provinces, by the late 
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Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82. These, 
with other papers, will be published 
: in a volume uniform with “Land of 
the Lingering Snow,” and ‘At the 
North of Bear Camp Water.” 

A biographical sketch of John 
Fiske, *63, will accompany the new 
edition of his “ War of Independence,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In the North American Review for 
March, Eugene T. Chamberlain, ’78, 
discussed “A Present Chance for 
American Shipping.” 

“ Ordinances of Secession and Other 
Documents, 1860-1861,” edited by D. 
F. Houston, A. M. 92, has appeared 
in the American History Leaflet series. 

“Cases on Constitutional Law, Part 
I,” by Prof. James B. Thayer, ’52, has 
been published by C. W. Sever, Cam- 
bridge. Professor Thayer’s address 
before the Congress of Jurisprudence, 
at Chicago, last summer, has appeared 
as a pamphlet. 

The American Republican College 
League proposes to publish a monthly 
magazine, of which Prescott Warren, 
96, is designated as the Harvard 
editor. 

A book entitled “The Show at 
Washington,” containing character 
sketches, pictures, and stories of Wash- 
ington life, is announced by L. A. 
Coolidge, ’83. 

Professors W. W. Goodwin, ’51, and 
J. W. White, Ph. D., ’77, have reissued 
their edition of the “ Anabasis,” ex- 
changing Dindorf’s text for Hug’s, and 
incorporating the dictionary to the 
“ Anabasis ”” prepared by Professors 
White and M. H. Morgan,’81. (Ginn : 
Boston.) 

The 13th annual report of the Di- 
rector of the U. S. Geological Survey 
contains an essay by Prof. N. §. 
Shaler, S. B., 62, on “'The Geological 
j History of Harbors,” in which he gives 
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a general and popular account of the 
reéntrants of coast lines in which 
refuge may be found from wind and 
waves, classifying them according to 
geological origin, and considering the 
changes that they suffer under natural 
agencies. Following this is a specific 
account of our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, beautifully illustrated by charts 
and views, the chartsebeing chiefly 
derived from the publications of the 
United States Coast Survey. 

C. F. Lummis, [’81], has written for 
young readers an account of “The 
Spanish Pioneers ” in America, among 
whom he includes Columbus, Pizarro, 
Bilboa, and Cortez. (McClurg : Chi- 
cago.) 

In Modern Language Notes for last 
December, January, and Feburary, 
James Geddes, Jr., ’80, published 
“ American French Dialect Compari- 
son.” The first article deals with the 
dialects of Carleton, on the Baie des 
Chaleurs, and of Cheticamp on the 
northwest coast of Cape Breton Is- 
land, with that of Ste. Anne de Beau- 
pré. 

An edition of Horace, on which Prof. 
C. L. Smith, ’63, has long been en- 
gaged, is to be published in the au- 
tumn. 

The third and concluding volumes 
of the “Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis,” edited by 
Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, contains his 
memorials of Lowell, Sumner, Phil- 
lips, Bryant, and other distinguished 
contemporaries, and speeches concern- 
ing the Revolution and the Rebellion. 

John Fiske, ’63, has written a sketch 
of the life of Edward L. Youmans, 
“interpreter of science for the peo- 
ple,” with selections from his writings 
and extracts from his correspondence 
with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
others. (Appleton : New York.) 
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«“ Poems New and Old,” by William 
R. Thayer, ’81, will be issued early in 
the autumn by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Books received: “The Flower of 
Forgiveness,” stories of life in India, 
by Flora Anna Steel (Maemillan : 
New York) ; University of the State 
of New York, Regents’ Bulletin, Nos. 
16 and 22, State Legislation in 1893. 
(Univ. of the State of New York : Al- 
bany); “A Student’s Manual of a 
Laboratory Course in Physical Meas- 
urements,” by Wallace C. Sabine, Ph. 
D., ’°88 (Ginn: Boston) ; “ Number 
Work in Nature Study, Part I,” by 
Wilbur S. Jackman, ’84 (published 
by the Author: Chicago); “ Uni- 
planar Algebra, being Part I of a Pro- 
paedeutic to the Higher Mathematical 
Analysis,” by Irving Stringham, ’77 
(Berkeley Press : San Francisco). 

“Lincoln’s Grave,” the poem de- 
livered by Maurice Thompson before 
the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity last 
year, has been reprinted in book form 
by Stone & Kimball (Cambridge and 
Chicago). 

Charles Knowles Bolton, ’90, has 
published a book called ‘‘ Saskia, the 
Wife of Rembrandt.” 

The Chautauquan for March printed 
an article on “ What Makes a Unita- 
rian,” by Prof. George L. Cary, ’52. 

Dr. John T. Codman, D. M. D., 
70, has compiled and written of the 
romantic episode in New England his- 
tory covering the period of the cele- 
brated Transcendental Club, and the 
Brook Farm Community from its in- 
ception to its close, under the title of 
an “historic and personal narrative.” 
It was his fortune to be for three years 
a resident at Brook Farm, and he 
secured valuable documents which, 
added to his personal experiences, 
make an interesting story. 


In the March Educational Review 
Paul H. Hanus described “ The Study 
of Education at Harvard ;” Prof. W. 
M. Davis, S. B., 69, wrote on “ Gov- 
ernmental Maps in Schools.” 

Ralph S. ‘farr, S. B., 791, Assist- 
ant Professor of Geology at Cornell 
University, has published “ Economic 
Geology of the United States, with 
Briefer Mention of Foreign Mineral 
Products.” (Macmillan : New York.) 

In University Extension for March, 
Thomas W. Surette, Sp. 89-91, dis- 
cussed “Common Sense Music Study,” 
making suggestions which, if followed, 
would enable the average student to 
understand something of the spiritual 
and aesthetic value of music. 

The paper by Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
69, on “The Organization of Char- 
ities,’ read before the International 
Congress of Charities and Philan- 
thropy at Chicago last June, has been 
reprinted in the report of that con- 
gress. 

Edward E. Allen, ’84, is principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind, at Race and 
21st Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. His an- 
nual report for 1894 contains several 
illustrations of the work done by the 
blind students. 

J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, and A. M. 
Stephen, issue in pamphlet form, with 
two curious illustrations, “ The P4-lii- 
lii-koii-ti,” a ceremony of the Tusayan 
people. 

Charles R. Sanger, ’81, reprints 
from the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 
xxix, two important papers, “ On the 
Formation of Volatile Compounds of 
Arsenic from Arsenical Wall Papers,” 
and “On Chronic Arsenical Poisoning 
from Wall Papers and Fabrics.” 

The “Fourth Special Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor ” embodies an 
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exhaustive account, by John G. Brooks, 
S. T. B., ’75, of the German system of 
insurance for workmen. 

Professor Royce had in the May 
Century a paper on “The Inmitative 
Functions and their Place in Human 
Nature.” 

George Santayana, ’86, discussed 
the “Spirit and Ideals of Harvard” 
in the Educational Review for April. 
In the May number, Edwin P. Seaver, 
’64, wrote on “Truants and Incorrigi- 
bles.” 

We have received the following 
pamphlet: “‘Les Anciennes Coutumes 
du Japon’ et ‘Le Nouveau Code 
Civil ;’? & ’occasion d’une double pub- 
lication de M. John Henry Wigmore. 
Memoire présenté a I’Institut de 
France (Académie des Sciences mo- 
rales et politiques) par M. G. Bois- 
sonade, Professeur honoraire A la 
Faculté de Droit de Paris, Conseiller- 
légiste du Gouvernement Japonais.” 
Tokyo, 1894. M. Boissonade is a 
French jurist of note (one of the found- 
ers of the Revue historique du droit) 
who has been for twenty years in Ja- 
pan, occupied on the draft of Crim- 
inal and Civil Codes. These codes 
were adopted and promulgated, but 
the Opposition had their date of oper- 
ation postponed, on the ground that 
they were unsuited to the country. 
Mr. Wigmore, ’83, had published ma- 
terials showing the groundlessness of 
this claim. M. Boissonade, in this 
Memorial to the Academy, vindicates 
his Codes by laying before the Acad- 
emy the results of Mr. Wigmore’s 
work. 

Outing for March contained an arti- 
cle on “ Rowing at Harvard and Yale,” 
by J. R. Finlay, ’91. 

The fifth volume of the monumental 
work of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, 62, 
on the “Silva of North America,” has 
VOL. 11. — NO. 8. 38 
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been issued, and the sixth volume will 
appear before the end of the year. 
The illustrations are by Charles E. 
Faxon, S. B., ’67. 

In the North American Journal of 
Homeopathy for April, Dr. Chas. S. 
Mack, ’79, presented “Some Consid- 
erations bearing upon Practice with 
Dynamic Antagonists in Cases of 
Drug-Poisoning.” 

John Jacob Astor, Sp. 86, has pub- 
lished recently “A Journey in Other 
Worlds: a Romance of the Future.” 
(Appleton : New York.) 

The Atlantic for April contained 
“The Referendum in Switzerland and 
America,” by A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77 ; 
“Some Causes of the Italian Crisis,” 
by Wm. R. Thayer, ’81 ; and a review 
of the life of Jared Sparks. 

William Hill, ’91, has published a 
monograph on the “ First Stages of the 
Tariff Policy of the United States,”’ in 
the publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. 

The edition of the “Lives” of Cor- 
nelius Nepos, edited with Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary, by Prof. John 
C. Rolfe, ’81, will be ready Sept. 1. 
(Allyn & Bacon: Boston.) 

In the April Forum, G. Stanley Hall, 
Ph. D., ’78, wrote on “ American Uni- 
versities and the Training of Teach- 
ers,” and Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, on 
“ What ‘ Americanism’ Means.” 

On Jan. 30, 1893, there was at the 
Old South Meeting-house, Boston, a 
united service in memory of Phillips 
Brooks. Eminent clergymen of various 
creeds, from Unitarian to Roman Cath- 
olic, — Pres. Warren, Dr. Bodfish, Dr. 
E. E. Hale, Dr. Moxom, Dr. Donald, 
and Dr. Gordon, — paid their tribute 
to the recently dead Bishop. Their 
addresses have been collected in pam- 
phlet form under the title, “ Phillips 
Brooks: A Memorial Service of the 
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Churches of Boston.” (J. Stilman 
Smith & Co.: Boston.) 

The May Atlantic contained the first 
of a series of sketches of the Maritime 
Provinces by the late Frank Bolles, 
LL. B., ’82, and the papers on Francis 
Parkman, ’44, read by Justin Winsor, 
53, and John Fiske, ’63, at the me- 
morial exercises in Sanders Theatre. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for April has a variety in subjects and 
writers which indicates how wide is 
the scope and how catholic the support 
of this publication of the University. 
There is a theoretical article by Prof. 
Clark of Amherst ; an exhaustive ac- 
count of the English railway rate ques- 
tion by Prof. Manor of Toronto; a 
statement of the meaning and object of 
the recent movement in New England 
in favor of international bimetallism 
by President Andrews of Brown; a 
comparison, by Prof. Bourne of Cleve- 
land, between certain passages in 
Adam Smith and others in Alexander 
Hamilton’s writings, showing clearly 
how much Hamilton had studied Adam 
Smith ; and, as the Harvard contribu- 
tion, an article on economic history 
concerning the Anglo-Saxon township, 
by Prof. Ashley. There are notes and 
memoranda as usual, among them a 
detailed statement of the present and 
future of the volumes representing the 
results of the U. S census of 1890. 

Charles S. Hamlin, ’83, contributed 
to the February number of the North 
American Review an article on “The 
Customs Administrative Act.” 

Sylvester Waterhouse, 753, has 
printed a pamphlet on “The Impor- 
tance of Ramie to the Agricultural 
Prosperity of our Gulf States.” (Wash- 
ing University, St. Louis, Mo.) 

C. H. Grandgent, ’83, is the author of 
“ A Short French Grammar,” published 


by Ginn & Heath, Boston. 





“Up the Chimney,” in Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly for May, gives an account 
by the late Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82, 
of the habits of chimney swallows. 

H. L. Smyth, ’83, contributed to the 
American Journal of Science for March, 
vol. xlvii, a paper entitled “ Relations 
of the Lower Menominee and Lower 
Marquette Series in Michigan (Prelim- 
inary);” and to the Journal of Geology, 
published by Chicago University, pp. 
268-74, a paper entitled “A Contact 
between the Lower Huronian and the 
Underlying Granite in the Republic 
Trough, near Republic, Michigan.” 

Moses King, ’81, advertises a new 
“Handbook of New York City,” con- 
taining 1008 pages and 1029 new pho- 
tographic views. 

The Rev. Joseph May, ’57, has ed- 
ited in two volumes a “ Memoir and 
Letters ” and “ Essays and Sermons” 
of the late Samuel Longfellow, ’39. 

R. G. Huling, Gr. Sch., criticised 
“The Reports on Secondary School 
Studies,” and Prof. P. H. Hanus dis- 
cussed “ University Inspection of Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Schools Exam- 
ination Board of Harvard University,” 
in the School Review for May. 

In Poet-Lore for May, the Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, Div., ’64, criticised 
Browning’s Luria. 

Prof. John Trowbridge, S. B., ’65, 
described “ Portable Electricity ’’ in 
the Chautauquan for May. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Terenti Phormio (Sever: Cam- 
bridge.) This is the libretio prepared 
by the Latin Department for the use 
of those persons who attended the per- 
formance of Phormio. It includes the 
text of the original, the recension of 
Charles Dziatzko being chosen, and, 
on alternate pages, a translation into 


English prose by Prof. Morris H. 
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Morgan, ’81. Professor Morgan’s ver- 
sion is very lively, giving the most 
modern colloquial equivalents for Ter- 
ence’s language, and succeeding so far 
as possible in freshening humor which 
seems to us archaic and stale. Ter- 
ence’s strength lies in occasional sen- 
tentious phrases, which have the glint 
of epigrams and the pertinence of pro- 
verbs. For a modern reader there are 
few laughs in his preconcerted situa- 
tions and his lack-lustre jokes. That 
Professor Morgan has succeeded in 
making the play entertaining is a nota- 
ble feat. The libretto contains a pro- 
logue in both Latin and English verse 
by Prof. J. B. Greenough, ’56, and it 
is enriched by twenty-six process re- 
productions of miniatures illustrating 
the tenth century Vatican manuscript 
of Terence. These miniatures have 
never before been accurately repro- 
duced, and the Department owed per- 
mission to copy them to Pope Leo 
XIII and the Cardinal Librarian of 
the Vatican, through the mediation of 
Bishop J. J. Keane, D. D., ’93, and of 
the Rev. Dr. F. Z. Rooker, Vice-Rec- 
tor of the North American College 
in Rome. The libretto is beautifully 
printed, and it must have permanent 
value for students of Terence. 

— The Venetian Painters of the Re- 
naissance, with an Index to their Works. 
By Bernhard Berenson, ’87.  (Put- 
nam: New York.) To come upon an 
essay like this is a pleasant surprise. 
Mr. Berenson has succeeded in putting 
into an article which can be read in an 
hour a really comprehensive view of 
the rise and development of Venetian 
painting. His attitude towards his 
subject is revealed in his first lines, 
when he states his “belief that Vene- 
tian painting is the most complete ex- 
pression in art of the Italian Renais- 
sance.” Starting with this assumption, 
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— which we believe to be well-founded, 
— he passes on to consider briefly the 
influential painters of Venice, from the 
Bellini to Tintoret, and even to the 
18th century men, — Tiepolo, Guardi, 
and Canaletto. Read his sketch in the 
temper it merits, and it will unfold an 
intelligible account of one of the most 
splendid manifestations of human gen- 
ius ; but if you are captious, you will 
find much to rouse that temper. Many 
statements necessarily could not be 
fully explained or qualified in so com- 
pact an essay ; many others, referring 
to personal preferences, will be judged 
according to the taste of the individual 
reader. If you think Titian’s “ As- 
sumption ” his masterpiece, you will be 
sorry to have it ranked lower ; if you 
find Bassano unimaginative, you will 
suspect that Mr. Berenson overrates 
him. But it is his general tone of rea- 
sonableness which makes his essay val- 
uable. Unlike most writers on art, he 
is not tediously combative ; his point 
of view, even when it stands farthest 
from our own, is worth examining. So 
we do not misunderstand him when he 
implies that the French tricksters of 
to-day have a finer technique than the 
great Italians had; or when, as we 
think, he does not sufficiently empha- 
size the Venetian portraits. These are 
matters on which critics will probably 
differ till the last canvas crumbles ; 
and we are all the more willing, there- 
fore, to praise Mr. Berenson’s essay as 
awhole. The index to paintings, al- 
though far from complete, is useful. 
The amateur will be perplexed to find 
that the authorship of many of the 
great paintings has been recently 
changed. No doubt a rechristening was 
needed in some cases, but we are skep- 
tical of the ability of the modern ex- 
pert to write new labels. Tintoret 
once fooled the critics of his time by 
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painting in Titian’s manner a picture 
that they all declared no one but Ti- 
tian could have painted. We suspect 
that modern experts are equally falli- 
ble, although Mr. Berenson declares 
that “rapid transit and isochromatic 
photography are beginning to enable 
the student to make of connoisseurship 
something like an exact science.” A 
reproduction of Giorgione’s lovely 
“Shepherd with Pipe” serves as a 
frontispiece to this excellent little vol- 
ume. 

— Sonnets and Other Poems. By 
George Santayana, ’86 (Stone and 
Kimball: Cambridge and Chicago.) 
Not since the publication of C. L. 
Moore’s Book of Day-Dreams have we 
seen a series of sonnets so good as 
these. They express a spiritual expe- 
rience that was worth expressing ; the 
coming out from supernatural religion 
into rationalism of an intelligent, sen- 
sitive soul. The experience was gen- 
uine, as the sincerity of the sonnets 
proves. There is regret for the lost 
quietude of faith, longing for a con- 
dition, both inner and outer, of perfec- 
tion, a wistful reversion to the day 
‘* when man was in the world a wide- 
eyed boy.” We should say that Mr. 
Santayana’s quality is aesthetic rather 
than ethical ; that the sin and wretch- 
edness and incompleteness of life of- 
fend his taste rather than his moral 
nature. He is not always free from 
morbidness. There is a mild disease, 
common among a certain class of cul- 
tivated men to-day, and which we may 
call Walter Paterism. Many mistake 
it for culture, but wrongly, for culture 
means health, and Paterism is a men- 
tal state in which the patient treats 
his sensations as if they were spiritual 
bric-a-brac, and regards the world as 
a very poor sort of a cabinet for keep- 
ing dainty china and all other pretty 
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or curious objects of virtu. We do 
not say that Mr. Santayana has reached 
this stage ; we merely point out that 
this is the direction in which his tem- 
perament tends. He describes him- 
self better than we can, in these very 
musical lines : ~ 

“ For some are born to be beatified 
By anguish, and by grievous penance done ; 
And some, to furnish forth the age’s pride, 
And to be praised of men beneath the sun ; 
And some are born to stand perplexed aside 
From so much sorrow — of whom I am one.’’ 

One sonnet we must quote entire ; 
there are others equally good, but this 
gives a fair example of Mr. Santa- 
yana’s unusual ability: — 

“* Love not as do the flesh-imprisoned men 
Whose dreams are of a bitter bought caress, 
Or even of a maiden’s tenderness 
Whom they love only that she loves again. 
For it is but thyself thou lovest then, 

Or what thy thoughts would glory to possess ; 
But love for nothing thou wouldst love the less 
If henceforth ever hidden from thy ken. 

Love but the formless and eternal Whole 
From whose effulgence one unheeded ray 
Breaks on this prism of dissolving clay 

Into the flickering colors of thy soul. 

These flash and vanish; bid them not to stay, 
For wisdom brightens as they fade away.” 


The “Other Poems” are less strik- 
ing than the “Sonnets.” In the “Odes,” 
Mr. Santayana has tried his hand at a 
classie metre for which, we feel, our 
English rhythm is out of tune. The 
religious “Hymns” we should have 
omitted from the volume. By “ Lu- 
cifer,” though we recognize in it many 
of the ingredients of a fine poem, we 
are not stirred. There is throughout 
the book a singular obliviousness to 
outer nature and to the great human 
interests of the time. Only once, in 
the following verses, called “ Cape 
Cod,” does the poet paint a back- 
ground to his introspective musings: — 


‘ The low sandy beach and the thin scrub pine, 
The wide reach of bay and the long sky line, — 
O, I am sick for home! 
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The salt, salc smell of the thick sea air, 
And the smooth round stones that the ebbtides 
wear, — 
When will the good ship come ? 


The wretched stumps all charred and burned, 
And the deep soft rut where the cartwheel 
turned, — 
Why is the world so old? 





The lapping wave, and the broad gray sky 
Where the cawing rooks and the slow gulls fly, — 
Where are the dead untold? . 


The thin, slant willows by the flooded bog, 
The huge stranded hulk and the floating log, — 
Sorrow with life began ! 


And among the dark pines, and along the flat 
shore, 
O the wind, and the wind, for evermore ! 
What will become of man?” 


Except for the unpleasant suspicion 
that the poet felt bound to give every 
noun one adjective, and some nouns 
two, this is a noteworthy poem. Mr. 
Santayana’s talent is so genuine that 
we believe it will bear still richer 
fruit. 

— Character-Building. By Theo- 
dore C. Williams, ’76. (Dutton & 
Co.: New York.) This book is made 
up of twenty sermons and twenty 
poems. The sermons are very real. 
The poems have the quality of true 
hymns, for they are simple and hearty 
and bracing. It is a new thing in 
published sermons to find the sermon 
taking wings into a song. Perhaps 
the idea came from some such book as 
Morris’s “House of the Wolfings.” 
More likely the author came himself 
upon it, for the songs are so sincere 
that the reader believes them to have 
been sung because they had to be sung. 
But whencesoever the idea came, it is 
fresh and pleasing. We wish that the 
author had made this idea the title in- 
stead of “ Character-Building.” That 
is one of the sermons in the book, by 
no means the best. Perhaps “Ser- 
mons and Songs” would have seemed 
too much like an attempt to combine 
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the ancient troubadour and the modern 
preacher. Possibly the title to a vol- 
ume of sermons ought to suggest no- 
thing but solid and ungarnished ethics. 
The deep feeling of the book is not 
all in the poems. Most of these ser- 
mons have a quality which the Unita- 
rian pulpit, as a whole, does not abound 
in. While it has been strong in the 
critical line, it is not nearly so strong 
in the prophetic. To be weak in the 
prophetic enthusiasm means to lack the 
power of letting one’s self go. And to 
miss that power is to miss the heart 
of common humanity. Prophecy and 
Poetry are near kin. The author’s 
sermons have caught the contagion of 
his songs. 

— Practical Essays on American 
Government. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’80. (Longmans, Green & Co. : 
New York.) In this volume, Prof. 
Hart has collected eleven papers 
printed during the past few years in 
the Forum, Atlantic, and other maga- 
zines. The topics discussed are very 
various. In one essay Prof. Hart 
traces the development of the power 
of the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives down to 1890, when Mr. 
Reed converted the Speakership into a 
virtual Premiership; and Prof. Hart 
seems to believe that future Speakers 
will not only retain the power thus 
usurped, but also increase it by the 
addition of executive action. In an- 
other paper, first printed in March, 
1890, Prof. Hart concludes that the 
people wish Civil Service Reform, but 
“ brought about by somebody else, with- 
out responsibility on them or on their 
legislators.” In his discussion of the 
Chilean Controversy, after affirming 
that our government had substantial 
grievances against Chile, he admits 
that the action of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration was unjustifiably bump- 
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tious. The controversy brought out 
the lack of harmony between our ex- 
ecutive departments, the danger of 
publicity before delicate diplomatic 
negotiations had been settled, and the 
danger from telegraphic communica- 
tions which set public opinion in a 
feverish state at a moment’s notice. 
Less controversial are the papers on 
“ The Colonial Town Meeting,” “ The 
Colonial Shire,” and “The Rise of 
American Cities.” The last essay, 
“Why the South was defeated in the 
Civil War,” contrasts the civil, social, 
geographical, and military conditions 
of the two sections, and concludes that 
a civilization based on slavery could 
not compete with one based on free- 
dom. Prof. Hart’s style is straight- 
forward and matter-of-fact ; his treat- 
ment of debatable questions is judicial, 
and he packs his pages with evidence 
which gives them additional value. 
His volume will be read with interest, 
and it may be consulted with confi- 
dence. 

— The Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri. Poems. By Thomas Wil- 
liam Parsons, A. M.,’53. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) It is late to 
commend Dr. Parsons’s translation of 
the Divine Comedy. Years ago, when 
the first fragment appeared, Dante 
scholars applauded it, and now we 
need only congratulate the public on 
having in a single well-priuted volume 
the work so far as Dr. Parsons com- 
pleted it. Unfortunately, his native 
shyness and self-distrust, and a consti- 
tutional repugnance to sustained exer- 
tion, caused him to pause before the 
work was done. He made barely a 
few quotations from the “ Paradise,” 
and left the last cantos of the “ Purga- 
tory’ fragmentary. But of the sixty 
or more cantos which he did complete 
it may be said that no reader of the 
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Divine Comedy can afford to ignore 
them. They have a poetic quality 
which Longfellow’s translation lacks, 
and yet they are remarkably literal. 
We are acquainted with no other met- 
rical version in English which equals 
them in these respects. Dr. Parsons’s 
original poems were well worth col- 
lecting. That “Ona Bust of Dante ” 
is the best, and gives evidence of a 
poetical power which justified high 
expectations. That Dr. Parsons never 
quite fulfilled them may be attributed 
to that trait of desultoriness which we 
have alluded to above. But in this 
volume there are many pieces which 
one is glad to read and to re-read. 
They have a certain fineness of text- 
ure, a distinctness of form, not to be 
undervalued. They show their author 
as a man of high tastes and familiar 
with the best models. Unlike poems 
of the really individual poets, there is 
little “ tendency ” in them, — they are 
not the harbingers of a new school, 
but rather the musings of a cultivated 
man who stood apart, and in this there 
was individuality. Sometimes Dr. 
Parsons reminds us of Praed in the 
lightness of his touch and the grace- 
fulness of his fancy ; sometimes the 
religious vein which runs_ through 
many of them deepens into real poetic 
glow. There are many occasional 
verses — to Longfellow, to Emerson, 
and to other friends — which uni- 
formly keep a level above that of 
verses of this class ; and in such pieces 
as “ Stanzas,” “ Naenia Amoris,” “To 
a Lady with a Head of Pope Pius 
Ninth,” we hear a true lyric ring. If 
only by contrast with the over-refined, 
decadent poetry of to-day, Dr. Par- 
sons’s volume would command atten- 
tion; but we have indicated other 
qualities which give it an intrinsic 
merit of its own. 
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— Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, vol. ii. (Ginn : Boston.) 
The Modern Language Departments of 
Harvard have given to this, their sec- 
ond volume, a less amateurish appear- 
ance than the first had. We refer, of 
course, to the make-up, and not to the 
quality of the articles. The table of 
contents, which is usually regarded as 
a rudimentary necessity in book-mak- 
ing, was omitted last year, but appears 
this time. Dr. John M. Manly, Ph. 
D., ’89, contributes 120 out of the 220 
pages of the present volume, his topic 
being “ Observations on the Language 
of Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women.” 
He has made an exhaustive vocabulary 
after the pattern set by Prof. G. L. Kit- 
tredge for Chaucer’s Troilus. Prof. 
Kuno Francke discusses the possible 
influence of the Hypnerotomachia Po- 
liphili on the second part of Faust. Dr. 
W. H. Carruth, Ph. D.,’89, cites “ Ex- 
pressions of German National Feeling 
in Historical and Poetical Literature 
from the middle of the 10th Century 
to the Time of Walther von der Vo- 
gelweide ;” Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, 
writes “ Further Notes on the Names 
of the Letters ;” Prof. A. R. Marsh, 
’83, contributes a note on El Tirano 
Castigado of Lope de Vega; Juan Ri- 
afio interprets a Spanish altar-frontal ; 
W. H. Schofield, A. M., ’93, traces the 
“Source and History of the Seventh 
Novel of the Seventh Day in the De- 
cameron ;”’ and R. L. Weeks, ’90, de- 
seribes “A Method of Recording the 
Soft-Palate Movements in Speech.” 
Thus it will be seen that the Studies 
are truly polyglot in scope, and we may 
add that the treatment is sufficiently 
remote from the popular to satisfy the 
most exact specialist. Illustrations 
accompany the articles of Messrs. 
Francke and Riajio, and that of Mr. 
Weeks has elucidating figures. 


— The Quest of Heracles and Other 
Poems. By Hugh McCulloch, Jr., ’91. 
(Stone & Kimball: Cambridge and 
Chicago.) Who can take up the first 
volume of verse by a new writer with- 
out a feeling of pleasant expectation ? 
Keats, Shelley, and every other ap- 
proved poet once sent forth such a 
volume, containing his first message, 
to be for a time the puzzle or laugh- 
ing-stock of professional reviewers, 
and then to make them ridiculous. In 
no spirit of scoffing do we open Mr. 
McCulloch’s beautiful little book, and 
after carefully reading it we lay it 
down with a sense of satisfaction. If 
not great poetry, we recognize it as 
good poetry, good in itself, and better 
as a promise. We fail to detect what 
the professional critic of to-day would 
call a “new note” in it, but we find 
much taste, a very unusual command 
of metres, and genuine seriousness, — 
traits which, given greater experience 
in passion and themes of real depth, 
may prove Mr. McCulloch to be a gen- 
uine poet. In these pages, as is natu- 
ral and right, we read his models. He 
is already familiar with his Homer, his 
Dante and Chaucer, but it is not these, 
so muchas contemporary verse-makers, 
who have influenced him. Unless all 
signs deceive us, it is from Swin- 
burne, Lang, Dobson, and their Ameri- 
can imitators, that he has got most 
comfort. This is well enough for one 
who aims only at producing pretty 
and cloying verse, who thinks only of 
form ; but to the young man, who as- 
pires to write poetry which shall last, we 
would say bluntly, “ Renounce all these. 
Substance, and not form, is what you 
need, — substance, which is an integral 
part of your character, and which has 
permanent value for your fellow-men. 
Get this, and your form will take care 
of itself.” For thirty years Swin- 
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burne has been playing his street 
piano, while we wonder at the fluency 
of his runs and roulades, and at the 
troops of would-be poetlings who dance 
on the sidewalk to his tunes ; but no 
man ever said so little in twenty vol- 
umes of verse, and we can recall no 
one who, taking him as a model, has 
in these thirty years produced any- 
thing of enduring worth. We are 
tired of ballades and all similar tours de 
force, — aye, and of sonnets, too, in 
these days when everybody who has 
pen, ink, and a wisp of paper indulges 
in the sonnet vice. Weare constrained 
to say this, not because many of Mr. 
McCulloch’s poems are not excellent 
of their kind, but because we should 
be sorry to see an aspirant of his 
talents remain satisfied with such ex- 
cellence. His longer pieces are uni- 
formly the best, as they allow him 
scope for ornament, in which he excels, 
rather than in brief, concentrated pas- 
sages requiring glow of passion or in- 
tensity of thought. He has a well- 
chosen vocabulary, though he has 
gathered it more often from reading 
than from observation of nature and 
life. Academic, cultivated, in the best 
sense, is his habitual mood ; so that 
the first volumes of few poets have so 
few signs of crudeness or of extrava- 
gance as his. But this very restraint 
is not an unmixed merit ; exuberance 
also—as in the case of Keats — may 
be prophetic of still rarer poetic virtues. 
On the whole, therefore, we regard Mr. 
McCulloch’s ‘‘ Quest of Heracles ” as 
a work to be commended for itself, 
and as a handsel of something far bet- 
ter, if he shall hereafter pass on from 
mongrel classic to virile and living 
themes. It is well for a poet to feel 
the beauty of Greek myths, it is well 
for him to look closely to form ; but 
he cannot stop here without disap- 
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pointing those whose interest he has 
awakened. 

— Good Old Dorchester. A Narra- 
tive History of the Town, 1630-1893. 
By William Dana Orcutt, 92. (Pub- 
lished by the Author. Cambridge : 
1893.) No town in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts can boast of a more 
interesting history, during its early 
days, than Dorchester. The sources 
of authority at command of the his- 
torian are singularly rich. Town and 
church records, papers by local anti- 
quaries, tracts by the local historical 
society, and a history 662 pages in 
length, all in published form, furnish 
resources which limit the task of one 
who would write the history of the 
town to careful compilation and accu- 
rate verification. The author of this 
book gives as a reason for its publi- 
cation the fact that the “History of 
Dorchester,” published in 1859, is 
out of print. He purports with this 
volume to cover the dates from 1630 
to 1893, but the termination of the 
older history marks the point when 
the book ceases to be of value. The 
title, “Good Old Dorchester,” dis- 
plays an exuberance of affection 
which savors of youth or enthusiasm. 
In either event, it puts the reader upon 
his guard, so that he is surprised to 
find so much in the volume that he 
can approve. Comparison with the 
“ History of Dorchester ” discloses the 
liberal manner in which the contents of 
that work have been used. The pro- 
cess of connecting the material by a 
thread of narrative will be regarded 
by many as an improvement upon the 
desultory manner in which the chrono- 
logical sketch of events is given in the 
earlier history, but most readers will 
miss much information concerning 
town officers, many sketches of local 
industries, and considerable material 
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concerning individuals, which the au- 
thor has seen fit to eliminate in his 
process of working over the previous 
history. Nor can the new material 
which he has added be regarded as an 
adequate substitute. “Other banks 
have since been incorporated” can 
scarcely be regarded as an improve- 
ment upon a statement, at hand and 
in print, which conveyed full informa- 
tion concerning those other banks. 
We venture to dissent from the opin- 
ion of the author that “there is little 
of general historical interest ” in the 
Dorchester Town Records. No stu- 
dent of the development of our institu- 
tions could afford to neglect the re- 
sources of this valuable document. 
The author must not, however, be held 
to too great responsibility for this 
opinion, as he has merely reproduced 
it from the older history, where the 
language is, “subjects casually intro- 
duced of a general historical interest 
are very few and excessively meagre.” 
This tendency to accept the conclusions 
of his predecessors has led him to 
adopt without challenge the erroneous 
assertion that Perey Kirke was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Colony by 
James II,—an interpolated  state- 
ment having no connection whatever 
with the history of Dorchester. The 
guarded and qualified statements in 
the older history, as to the excitement 
produced by the anti-tobacco and 
sumptuary laws, become positive as- 
sertions in the present volume, without, 
however, the citation of any authority 
for this reinforcement of strength. 
We have already said the reader 
would find much to approve in the 
volume. From the character of the 
foregoing criticisms it may be in- 
ferred that this approval will be be- 
stowed on account of the wealth of 
material at the author’s command for 
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arrangement and analysis, rather than 
for the manner in which he has per- 
formed the work. The University 
Press has presented the volume in 
very attractive form. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Frank Bolles Memorial Fund. 
On May 8 this fund amounted to 
$911, which has been accumulated by 
subscriptions varying in amount from 
one dollar to $100. Subscribers have 
come from many classes — one mem- 
ber of 1829 being on the list of those 
who wish in this way to commemorate 
one of the most useful lives and finest 
characters that Harvard College ever 
enrolled in its service. As the fund 
will not be given to the Corporation 
till Commencement, it is hoped that 
the remaining weeks may bring large 
additions to it. The present sum will 
yield only about forty dollars a year, 
a very slender rill to represent the 
great stream of benefits which Mr. 
Bolles poured out without stint on de- 
serving students. Subscriptions may 
be sent to and will be acknowledged 
by any of the following: William E. 
Russell, 53 State St., Boston ; Wil- 
liam R. Thayer, 8 Berkeley St., Cam- 
bridge ; Howard A. Cutler, 8 Holwor- 
thy, Cambridge. 

The Corporation have accepted the 
offer of Mr. James A. Garland to 
guarantee the payment of the sum of 
$3,000 a year for the next four College 
years for the salary of one or more ad- 
ditional instructors in the department 
of Architecture. 

In a recent address President Eliot 
advised students to apportion their 
time thus: sleep, 8 hours; meals, 3 
hours ; exercise, 2 hours ; social duties, 
1 hour ; study, 10 hours. Sundays, no 
work. 
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The James Gordon Bennett Prize is 
fixed at $40 a year. 

The friends and patients of the late 
Dr. Charles P. Strong, ’76, have raised 
a fund of $3,750 to found a scholar- 
ship, to be known by his name, in the 
Medical School. 

The Corporation have formally 
thanked the Harvard Club of San 
Francisco for the payment through 
Mr. Frank J. Symmes of the expenses 
of installing the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory exhibit at the Mid-Winter 
Fair. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
Dr. Francis Minot, ’41, resigned the 
presidency, and was succeeded by Dr. 
D. W. Cheever, 52; H. P. Walcott, 58, 
R. M. Hodges, ’47, C. B. Porter, ’62, 
Frank Wells, 64, W. L. Richardson, 
64, and E. G. Cutler, 68, were chosen 
vice-presidents ; R. W. Greenleaf, ’77, 
and F. C. Gray, ’66, were elected on 
the executive committee, C. W. Town- 
send, ’81, on the finance committee. 

The Dudleian Lecture for the cur- 
rent year was given in Appleton 
Chapel on May 16, by the Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Crothers, Preacher to the Uni- 
versity, the subject being “The prov- 
ing, explaining, and proper use and 
improvement of the principles of nat- 
ural religion, as it is commonly called 
and understood by divines and learned 
men.” 

At the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, held at Columbia 
College, March 29-31, Harvard was 
duly represented. Professor Toy read 
a paper on Foreign (non-Arabic) Words 
in the Koran. Professor Lyon con- 
tributed Assyriological notes, and a 
paper on a recently discovered and 
very ancient tablet of Raman-nirari. 
F. D. Chester, 91, Assistant in Se- 
mitic Languages, read upon Coincident 
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Arabic Traditions concerning Ibrahim 
of Mosul. Professor Lanman pre- 
sented a paper on an Incident in the 
Life of the Illustrious Chinese Bud- 
dhist Pilgrim, Fa-hien; one on the 
Indic usage of ratifying a gift by 
pouring water over the hands of the 
receiver; one on the milk-drinking 
swans of India, a botanico-zoblogical 
query; and one on Sanskrit and Pali 
lexicography. H. C. Warren, ’79, 
made a report on the progress of his 
work upon the great native compen- 
dium of Buddhist doctrine, Buddha- 
ghosa’s Visuddhi-magga. President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University 
is president of the Society, and pre- 
sided at all the sessions. Mr. Warren, 
as treasurer, reported the finances to 
be in a good condition. The corre- 
sponding secretary, Professor Lanman, 
who was elected to that office first in 
1884, and had performed the similar 
duties of secretary of the American 
Philological Association from 1879 to 
1884, having expressed a wish, after 
fifteen years of such service, to be re- 
lieved, Professor Pérry of Columbia 
was elected in his stead. Over sixty 
members were in attendance, and more 
than forty papers were presented. 
The Society was founded in 1842 by 
John Pickering of 1796. 

The Coiperative Society has made 
a modest addition to its business by 
establishing a boot and shoe repairing 
department. At first a single work- 
man was engaged, there being a ques- 
tion whether enough work would be 
offered to keep him busy. But the 
first announcement of the new depart- 
ure resulted in the appearance of a 
remarkable assortment of decrepit foot 
gear, and the basement of the Socie- 
ty’s store, where the workshop was in- 
stalled, had the aspect of a museum of 
old shoes in all stages of dilapidation. 
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Two workmen were engaged, in addi- 
tion to the first one, and have been 
kept steadily at work for weeks. The 
repairing is well done, at moderate 
prices. In its tailoring department 
the Society has also expanded, en- 
gaging new and better quarters, and 
offering a larger stock of goods, — 
again with the result of a marked in- 
crease in the business done. The gen- 
eral business of the Society continues 
to grow, showing a gain of about ten 
per cent. over that of last year. 

Bowdoin Prize Essays. Six prizes 
were awarded this year, to the follow- 
ing students: J. H. Gerould, ’92, of 
Hollis, N. H., and E. A. Burt, ’93, of 
East Galway, N. Y., $100 each for 
essays upon “The Evolution of Sexu- 
ality ;” James Sullivan, Jr., 94, of 
Chicago, $75 for an essay upon “The 
Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua, 
and the De Monarchia of Dante ;” L. 
A. Tanzer, 94, of New York, $50 for 
an essay upon “A Critical Estimate 
of Bismarck’s Foreign Policy ;” A. 
W. K. Billings, ’95, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, $50 for an essay upon “The 
Storage Battery in Street Railway 
Work ;” A. W. Hodgman, ’90, of 
Lowell, $100 for a translation into 
Greek from Emerson’s essay on Plato. 

Henry Lee, ’36, W. S. Bigelow, ’71, 
and A. A. Carey, ’79, have been ap- 
pointed by the Corporation trustees of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The “ Alumni List’’ has grown to 
be a pamphlet of 133 pages. 

The Hon. Milton Reed, ’68, President 
of the Fall River Harvard Club, has 
given the College $1,000, the annual 
income of which is to be paid to some 
meritorious student, who, by prefer- 
ence, shall come from Fall River. 

The Massachusetts Historical So- 





ciety has elected the following officers : 
Pres., G. E. Ellis, ’33 ; Vice-Pres., C. 
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F. Adams, ’56, and Justin Winsor, 
’53 ; Recording Sec., E. J. Young, ’48 ; 
Corresponding Seec., W. W. Goodwin, 
51; Treas., C. C. Smith, A. M., ’90; 
Librarian, S. A. Green, ’51 ; Cabinet 
Keeper, S. F. McCleary, ’41; Mem- 
bers of Council, Solomon Lincoln, °57, 
Alexander McKenzie, °59, Arthur 
Lord, ’71, J. D. Washburn, 753. 

The widow of George William Cur- 
tis, LL. D., ’81, has offered the U. S. 
Senate the bust, by Martin Milmore, 
of Charles Sumner, ’30. It was pre- 
sented to Mr. Curtis by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, after he delivered, 
at the invitation of the Legislature, 
the oration in memory of Sumner. 

The Phillips Exeter Alumni Asso- 
ciation has elected W. A. Bancroft, 
78, Pres. ; F. R. Stoddard, ’66, J. C. 
Davis, 58, W. J. Otis, M. D., ’80, M. 
P. White, ’72, and R. O. Harris, Vice- 
Pres. ; J. A. Tufts, ’78, See.; C. A. 
Hobbs, ’80, and W. A. Brooks, ’87, 
Exee. Com. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston, offers prizes of $100, 
$50, and $25, for the three best essays 
by members of the Senior and Junior 
classes of any American college, on 
“The Economic Waste of War.” The 
essays shall be from 2,000 to 3,500 
words in length, to be handed in be- 
fore July 15, 1894. 

Oliver Ames, ’86, Allston Burr, ’89, 
F. H. Viaux, ’70, and H. D. Hyde, L. 
S., ’62, are directors of the Charles 
River Embankment Co., Boston. 

The following are officers of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital Cor- 
poration: Vice-Pres., John Lowell, "43; 
Treas., Franklin Haven, ’57; Trustees, 
A. A. Carey, ’79, Samuel Eliot, ’39, 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., A. M., ’88, T. K. 
Lothrop, 49, N. Thayer, ’71, H. P. 
Walcott, 58, Roger Wolcott, ’70. 

A portrait of Louis Agassiz has 
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been painted for the Agassiz School, 
Jamaica Plain, by Walter G. Page. 

The “ Employment Bureau ” organ- 
ized by Mr. Bolles has been continu- 
ing its usefulness under the direction 
of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Richard 
Cobb. It is hoped that in time the 
Bureau may be the means of finding 
places not only for those students who 
wish to teach, but also for students who 
wish to go into business. This can be 
brought about the more quickly if Har- 
vard merchants and business men will 
inform Mr. Cobb, at University Hall, 
Cambridge, whenever they have vacan- 
cies for young men to fill. 

At a recent meeting of the Sons of 
the Revolution, officers, among whom 
are the following Harvard men, were 
elected : Vice-Pres., H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
E. J. Forster, M. D., 68, and Nathan 
Appleton, 63; Registrar, Francis H. 
Brown, °57; Treas., Chas. M. Green, 
74; Historian, S. A. Bent, LL. B., 
65 ; Board of Managers, B. A. Gould, 
44, A. M. Howe, ’69, John Homans, 
78, W. L. Bouvé, LL. B., ’79, Moses 
G. Parker, M.D., ’64, and Gordon 
Dexter, ’87. 

The Class Day Committee appointed 
Cottrell & Leonard, of Albany, N. Y., 
makers of the caps and gowns which 
the Seniors will wear on Class Day. 
Each cap and gown costs $7. 

As a means of promoting sociability 
among the officers of instruction and 
government, an informal dinner was 
held at the Colonial Club in March. 
No fewer than 105 gentlemen attended, 
and it is proposed to have a similar 
entertainment two or three times each 
year. The wives of the officers have 
had a luncheon. 

The conduct of some students and 
of visitors to Memorial Hall, during 
meals, has from time to time, ever 
since the Hall was opened, caused un- 





favorable comment. This spring the 
Directors of the Dinng Association 
passed the following votes: “That 
ladies be not admitted to the gallery 
during meal hours without escort. 
That members of the association, who 
are found guilty of ungentlemanly con- 
duct toward visitors in the gallery, be 
subject to suspension from the associa- 
tion.” 

The Corporation of the Mass. Infant 
Asylum has elected the following of- 
ficers: Pres., Dr. Francis Minot, ’41 ; 
Vice-Pres., the Rev. H. F. Jenks, ’63 ; 
Treas., H. B. Cabot, ’83 ; Sec., H. M. 
Spelman, ’84. J. F. Andrew, ’71, is 
a director. 

The citizens of Concord celebrated 
the new holiday, the 19th of April, with 
becoming military and civic observ- 
ances. The Hon. John S. Keyes, 41, 
presided at the exercises in the meet- 
ing-house, and addresses were made 
by the Hon. E. R. Hoar, ’35, the Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Div., ’47, and Gov. 
F. T. Greenhalge, 63. Prescott Keyes, 
79, was secretary of the committee of 
arrangements, of which Chas. H. Wal- 
cott, ’70, was a member. 

The occupants of the only low- 
priced rooms in the College Yard 
dormitories received in March the fol- 
lowing notice : “By vote of the Cor- 
poration, Feb. 26, 1894, the scale of 
prices of rooms in Hollis and Stoughton 
is to be increased from the beginning 
of the academic year 1894-95.” The 
new rates are from 50 to 75 per cent. 
higher than the old. The cheapest 
rooms in these dormitories, which 
formerly were $44, are now $72, and 
the highest-priced rooms range from 
$75 to $125. 

Among the officers of the Boston 
Congregational Club are: Vice-Pres., 
Hamilton A. Hill, 53, the Rev. Charles 
A. Dickinson, ’76 ; Sec., the Rev. Mar- 
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shall M. Cutter, ’64 ; Nominating Com- 
mittee, James B. Taylor, 67 ; Outlook 
Committee, the Rev. E. G. Porter, ’58. 

April 19, the new holiday which 
in Massachusetts has been substituted 
for Fast Day, was not observed by the 
University. 

The Massachusetts Episcopalian 
Club has among its officers the follow- 
ing Harvard men: Vice-Pres., A. J. 
C. Sowdon, 57; Exec. Committee, 
Chas. G. Saunders, 67, David R. 
Whitney, ’48, Mareus Morton, LL. B., 
40, F. C. Foster, *50. 

John C. Ropes, 57, has offered a 
prize of $250 for the best essay on the 
Russian War of 1812 to candidates 
for any degree at Harvard, or the 
University of Pennsylvania. The es- 
says were submitted before May 1 to 
a committee of judges consisting of 
Professors Carrier, of the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, Col. H. A. 
Dupont, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Prof. W. M. Sloane, of Princeton. 


The city of Everett, Mass., cele-" 


brated the centennial of the birth of 
Edward Everett, ’11, on April 11, by 
a banquet, at which the Hon. Wm. 
Everett, ’59, was the chief guest and 
speaker. Ex-Gov. J. D. Long, 757, 
Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51, and Dar- 
win E. Ware, ’52, also spoke. At 
Dorchester, Edward Everett’s birth- 
place, the local Historical Society 
commemorated the event by appro- 
priate exercises, the Rev. James de 
Normandie, Div., ’62, delivering an 
address. 

The Corporation have brought suit 
against John C. Kebabian and _ his 
bondsmen to recover $110 still due by 
him to the College. Mr. Kebabian is 
an Armenian dealer in rugs and other 
Oriental wares, who studied at Har- 
vard last year in the Junior Class, and 
who refuses to pay his term bill on 


the ground that he was not awarded 
a scholarship which he expected to 
get. The case would not deserve men- 
tion but for the amusing allegation 
that Harvard is in the habit of luring 
students away from Yale. A New 
Haven paper says that at the trial it 
will be shown “that Harvard has sys- 
tematically for a long time been en- 
gaged in a scheme to rob Yale of her 
undergraduates.” Armenia and the 
City of Elms seem to resemble each 
other at least in one point, —a lack of 
the sense of humor. 

Alfred Hosmer Linder, a member of 
the present Junior Class, was injured 
in the head while sparring. After 
lying unconscious for five days, he 
died at the house of his uncle, Prof. 
W. G. Farlow, ’66, on Feb. 18. As a 
result of his death, the usual boxing 
matches at the Winter Sports were 
abandoned. 

Owing to frequent complaints that 
at the Sunday evening services in Ap- 
pleton Chapel the public crowded out 
members of the University, the fol- 
lowing rules have been made: Stu- 
dents only will be admitted at the 
south side door. Officers, their im- 
mediate families, and friends accom- 
panying them, will be admitted at the 
north side door. All others will enter 
at the front doors. The front seats of 
the Chapel will be reserved for mem- 
bers of the University until 7.25 Pp. M. 

Professors F. J. Child, C. E. Nor- 
ton, C. F. Dunbar, and G. L. Goodale 
have been reappointed to the Council 
of the Library. 

Among the officers of the Channing 
Club, Boston, are Jas. E. Thomas, ’79, 
Vice-Pres. ; S. Gannett Wells, ’86, 
Treas. ; Wm. M. McInnes, ’85, See. ; 
C. W. Birtwell, ’85, and C. W. An- 
drews, ’79, Exee. Com. ; and Curtis 
Guild, Jr., ’81, Book Committee. 
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Beginning with March 1 a new 
scheme of penalties was put into op- 
eration in the library, a fine of five 
cents per day being charged for every 
volume overdue. 


1877. 


1879. 


1879. 


1880. 


1886. 


1886. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


MARRIAGES. 


John Bertram Williams to Olive 
Maria Swan, at Cambridge, 
April 4. 

Edward Herbert Atherton to 
Caroline Ober Stone, at Lynn, 
July 20, 1892. 

Walter Denis Denégre to Ber- 
tha Cobb Armour, at Chicago, 
Ill., Dec. 3, 1893. 

Nat Maynard Brigham to Lu- 
ella Cobb Young, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jan. 10. 


. John Codman to Caroline Mor- 


ton Briggs, at St. Louis, Mo., 
April 3. 


. Charles Learner Harrison to 


Bertha Bradshaw Webster, at 
Cincinnati, O., April 17. 
Wilmot Grant Peirce to Jean- 
nette Newton Trevor, at Cincin- 
nati, O., April 18. 

Gordon Woodbury to Charlotte 
Eliza Woodbury, at Methuen, 
April 18. 

Albert Fairchild Holden to 
Katharine E. Davis, at Davis, 
W. Va., April 27. 

Henry Goodwin Vaughan to 
Olea Bull, at Cambridge, Feb. 


5. 


Melville Asbury Marsh to 
Mary Elizabeth Kimball, at 
New York, N. Y., May 1. 
Rodolphe Louis Agassiz to 
Marie Dallas Scott, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 5. 

William Osgood Taylor to 
Mary Moseley, at Boston, 
March 28. 
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LL. B., 1857. Henry Elias Howland 


to Anna J. W. Curtis, at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 1. 


NECROLOGY. 


FeBrRuARY 1 TO Aprit 30, 1894. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


1831. 


1831. 


1832. 


1836. 


1836. 


1840. 


1843. 


1843. 


1845. 


1846. 


1848. 





The College. 


Edgar Buckingham, Rev., b. 
29 Aug., 1812, at Boston ; d. at 
Deerfield, 30 April, 1894. 

John Tappan Pierce, Rev., b. 
14 Dec., 1811, at Brookline; d. 
at Geneseo, IIl., 14 March, 1894. 
George Ticknor Curtis, b. 12 
Nov., 1812, at Watertown; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 28 March, 
1894. 

William Minot, LL. B., b. 8 
April, 1817, at West Roxbury; 
d. at Boston, 26 Feb., 1894. 
William Oxnard Moseley, Rev., 
b. 27 April, 1815, at Newbury- 
port ; d. at Newburyport, 10 
Feb., 1894. 

William Sohier, b. 24 May, 
1822, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
23 Feb., 1894. 

James Howard Means, Rev., b. 
13 Dec., 1823, at Boston; d. at 
Dorchester, 13 April, 1894. 
Josiah Wheelwright, LL. B., b. 
26 June, 1824, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 11 April, 1894. 
Frank Boott Goodrich, b. 14 
Dec., 1826, at Jamaica Plain; d. 
at Morristown, N. J., 15 March, 
1894. 

Edward Bangs, LL. B., b. 16 
July, 1825, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 16 Feb., 1894. 

Horatio Quincy Butterfield, 
Rey., b. 5 Aug., 1822, at Phil- 
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1848. 


1850. 


1850. 
1851. 
1851. 
1853. 


1862. 


1863. 


1873. 


1877. 


1882. 


1889. 


1892. 





lips, Me.; d. at Olivet, Mich., 
12 Feb., 1894. 

Benjamin Judkins, Rev., b. 28 
May, 1820, at Boston; d. at 
Houghton, Mich., 26 Feb., 1894. 
W Stevens Parker, Rev., b. 25 
Oct., 1830, at Boston; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 16 March, 
1894. 

Joel Seaverns, M. D., b. 25 
May, 1828, at Jamaica Plain; d. 
at Roxbury, 1 March, 1894. 
Robert Bickford, b. 28 Aug., 
1824, at Holliston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 10 March, 1894. 

Charles Dexter, b. 17 Jan., 1830, 
at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Cincin- 
nati, O., 12 Sept., 1893. 
Theodore Chase, b. 4 Feb., 
1832, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
18 March, 1894. 

Charles Hume Noyes, b. 4 
April, 1840, at Eastport, Me.; 
d. at Pueblo, Colo., 25 March, 
1894. 

William Monefeldt Howland, 
b. 19 Feb., 1841, at Charleston, 
S. C.; d. at Bloomfield, N. J., 
1 April, 1894. 

William John Gordon Fogg, 
M. D., b. 7 Aug., 1851, at Bos- 
ton; d. at South Boston, 27 Feb., 
1894. 

Jacob Augustus Baldwin, b. 13 
Nov., 1852, at Brooklyn, L. I.; 
d. at Paris, France, 4 July, 
1892. 

Thomas William Ludlow, b. 7 
Jan., 1857, at Yonkers, N. Y.; 
d. at Yonkers, N. Y., 17 April, 
1894, 

Gilman Sargent Harvey, b. 24 
March, 1868, at Gloucester; d. 
at Gloucester, 8 Feb., 1894. 
Frank Fay Howe, b. 1 June, 
1868, at S. Framingham; d. at 
S. Framingham, 7 Feb., 1894. 
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1845. 


1848. 


1850. 


1863. 


1866. 


1870. 


1879. 


1845. 
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Fred Howes Anderson, b. 28 
Aug., 1869, at Arlington; d. at 
Wakefield, 30 Dece., 1893. 


Medical School. 


John Sabin Carter, b. 26 June, 
1821, at Boston; d. at New Or- 
leans, La., 29 Nov., 1889. 
Benjamin Storer Codman, b. 24 
Feb., 1816, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 220Feb., 1894. 
William Alvesta Gaylord, b. 17 
June, 1820, at Westfield; d. 
at Pawtucket, R. I., 29 Oct., 
1893. 

Charles Napoleon Germaine, b. 
7 April, 1825, at Boston; d. at 
Westfield, 12 June, 1882. 
David Mack, b. [Bel- 
mont]; d. at San Bernardino, 
Cal., 6 April, 1894. 

Albert Day, b. 15 Oct., 1812, at 
Wells, Me.; d. at Melrose High- 
lands, 26 April, 1894. 

Peter McNutt Beairsto, b. 11 
Dec., 1849, at Malpeque, P. E. 
I. ; d. at Sommerside, P. E. I., 
29 Jan., 1894. 

Samuel Magner Donovan, b. 28 
May, 1851, at Boston; d. at 
Quincy, 19 Feb., 1894. 


Law School. 


Henry Churchill Semple, b. 14 
Jan., 1822, at Williamsburg, 
Va.; d. at Montgomery, Ala., 
12 Feb., 1894. 

William Henry Towne, b. 18 
Oct., 1843, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 27 Feb., 1894. 


. Ramon Ernest Wilson, b. 


[Sacramento, Cal.]; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 7 Sept., 1893. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


. Bryant Godwin, b. 4 July, 


1848, at Roslyn, L. I; d. at 
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Stamford, Conn., 15 April, [1859.] David King, b. 16 Dec., 1838, 

1894. at Newport, R. IL; d. at 

1870. Walter Cary Tuckerman, b. 29 Washington, D. C., 8 March, 
March, 1849, at New York, N. 1894. 

Y.; d. at New York, N. Y.,18 [1881.] Howard Agnew, b. 26 March, 

April, 1894. 1860, at Yonkers, N. Y.; d. 

at New York, N. Y., 24 April, 
Temporary Members. 1894. 


.] John Barnard Darli r 
This list is made up by the Editor from such [1889.] oe ie d . ling, b. 19 
data as reach him. All persons who have infor- Jan., 1867, at Boston ; d. at 
mation of the decease of Temporary Members of Cambridge, 22 Nov., 1893. 
any department of the University are requested [1895.] Alfred Hosmer Linder, b. 8 
to communicate with the Editor. : 

Oct., 1874, at Boston; d. at 


Charles Edouard Brown-Sé- Cambridge, 18 Feb., 1894. 
quard, b. 8 April, 1817, in the [1896.] George Griswold Van Rens- 
island of Mauritius; d. at selaer, b. 16 Feb., 1875, at 
Paris, France, 2 April, 1894. New Brunswick, N. J.; d. 
Professor in Harvard Univer- at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
sity, 1864-67. April, 1894. 

[1859.] James Gilchrist, b. 7 Oct., [L. S. 1837.] Henry Augustus Cram, 
1839, at Charlestown, N. H.; b. in New York, N. Y.; d. in 
d. at Montreal, Canada, April, New York, N. Y., 10 April, 
1894. 1894. 

CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. I, p. 614, 1. 1, for grandson read great-grandson. 
Vol. II, p. 446, col. 1, 1. 10, for Thompson read Tompson. 
Vol. II, p. 446, col. 1, 1. 36, for Lesly Augustin Johnson read Lewis Jerome 


Johnson. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A limited number of artist-signed proofs of Kruell’s portrait of 
President Eliot, on Japanese paper, mounted for framing, are for 
sale. Price two dollars each, with which will be given a proof 
of the Class portrait of President Eliot. For sale at the office 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 6 Beacon St., Boston ; at 
the Old Corner Bookstore, School and Washington Sts., Boston ; 
and at C. W. Sever’s, University Bookstore, Cambridge. Remit- 
tance should be by check or postal note. 
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